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PREFACE 


In this book, I have confined myself in the main to 
tjjiose problems of philosophy in regard to which students 
of philosophy in Indian universities feel great difficulty and 
need help. In fact, it was at the repeated requests of my 
students in the Post-Graduate classes of the Calcutta 
University that the work was undertaken by me several 
years ago. The problems which come within the limited 
scope of this volume have been taken from, and discussed 
mainly in the light of, the history of Western philosophy. 
Attempt has, however, been made to throw further light on 
them from the standpoint of Indian philosophy, and say 
something positive and constructive regarding each prob- 
lem. It is hoped that the book will serve the needs of 
university students at different stages, as well as of general 
readers interested in comparative studies in philosophy. 

I am indebted to some distinguished Western and 
Indian thinkers for the help I have received from their 
works and ’duly acknowledged at the proper places. My 
thanks are also due to Professor Kalyan Chandra Gupta, 
M.A., P.R.S., and Mr. Anilkumar Ray Chaudhuri, m.a., 
two of my worthy old students, for their assistance in proof- 
reading and for some valuable suggestions. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CONCEPT OF PHILOSOPHY 

The word ‘philosophy’ literally means love of wisdom 
and knowledge. But this at once raises the question: 
Wisdom and knowledge of what ? Is it the wisdom of the 
world* and the knowledge of worldly things that we mean 
by philosophy? If it were so, a man of worldly wisdom 
would be a better philosopher than an academic one. Or, 
if philosophy means a systematic knowledge of the physical 
world, science will have a better claim to recognition as 
philosophy than pure philosophy itself. It is science that 
affords a more accurate and reliable knowledge of physical 
things and events than that given by philosophy. Philo- 
sophy has to depend on the sciences for a knowledge of the 
physical world. If, therefore, philosophy means nothing 
more than the wisdom and knowledge of the physical 
world, we may as well do without it and install science 
in its place. In view of this it would appear rather strange 
that among philosophers themselves many have taken 
philosophy to mean worldly wisdom in some form or 
other. The result is that men have begun to doubt the 
necessity of philosophy as a study distinct from science. 

In the West we find four main conceptions of philo- 
sophy. Of these the first is that philosophy is “the syn- 
thesis of the sciences”. It is the universal science which 
interprets and unites the results of the special sciences into a 
consistent system. Each of the special sciences like 
physics, chemistry, biology, studies a particular depart- 
ment of the physical world and gives us certain truths re- 
garding its own 'subject-matter. But these truths are 
limited to particular portions of the world and do not apply 
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to the world as a whole. Further, the truths and gene- 
ralisations of the different sciences are sometimes found to 
conflict with and even contradict one another. Philosophy 
as a universal science combines the results of the special 
sciences, reconciles their contradictions, and gives us a 
general view of the world as a whole. "Science", says 
Herbert Spencer, "is partially unified knowledge, philo- 
sophy completely unified knowledge; the generalisations 
of philosophy comprehend and consolidate the widest 
generalisations of science; philosophy is knowledge of the 
highest degree of generality". The function of philosophy 
is, therefore, to harmonise the results of the sciences into 
a consistent world-view. 

But the conception of philosophy as ‘the synthesis of 
the sciences’ or 'a universal science’ suffers from many 
defects. A synthesis of all the sciences — ^past, present and 
future — is an impossible task for any human being. 
Even if it be possible for a man to acquaint himself with 
the entire body of present scientific knowledge, it does not 
lie in him to know the sciences that are yet to be formulated 
by posterity. The truths of science and the laws of nature 
discovered by scientists are subject to change and modi- 
fication from time to time. So long as no finality is reached 
by the sciences, there cannot be a philosophy in the sense 
of a completely unified knowledge of the world as a whole. 
Or, if philosophy is to change and grow with the advance 
of science, it cannot claim to give us the truth about the 
whole world. What is true of the world as a whole must 
always remain true and cannot turn out to be false at a 
future period of the world’s history. In fact, philosophy 
as '^a growing science" would be but science and not 
philosophy proper. Further, a view of the world as a 
whole cannot be attained by merely pfutting together the 
results of all the sciences. Such a view will be only an 
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aggregate of all the scientific truths relating to different 
departments of the world, and not a single truth which 
is universal and applicable to the whole world. The tran- 
sition from the many conflicting views of the sciences to 
one harmonious world-view cannot be explained by 
science. A view of the world as a whole is not attained 
by the scientific method of observation and experiment, 
but by some sort of imaginative or intuitive insight. A 
total, synoptic view of the universe may be due to a flight 
of the imagination or a mystic vision, but not to rigorous 
scientific experimentation. Nor can the world-view be 
theoretically proved or demonstrated like other scientific 
truths. Whatever character of the world as a whole we 
may accept in our world-view, it cannot be scientifically 
proved unless we have explored all the regions of the 
infinite universe. Thus the conception of philosophy as a 
“synthesis of the sciences” or “a super science” is found 
to be indefensible. 

y'^other conception of philosophy which we find in 
theWest is that it is the ‘logical study of the foundations 
of the sciences'. All the special sciences are founded on 
certain basic concepts which are not thoroughly examined 
by them, but are more or less assumed as true. The 
sciences cannot proceed with the investigation of nature 
unless they accept the truth of these fundamental concepts. 
These are the concepts of space, time, causality, substance, 
identity, etc. It is philosophy that critically examines 
1 these fundamental concepts of science by the method of 
j logical analysis. Thus some American neo-realists tell us, 
‘philosophy is distinguished from the sciences b^ the 
breadth of its generalisation, the refinement of its criticism, 
and the ultimate character of its special problems”.* 
Among British neo-realists Bertrand Russell also holds 

‘ Cf. The New Realism, p. 42. 
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the same view when he observes : ‘Philosophical know- 
ledge does not differ essentially from scientific knowledge ; 
and the results obtained by philosophy are not radically 
different from those obtained from science. The essential 
characteristic of philosophy, which makes it a study distinct 
from science, is criticism. It examines critically the prin- 
ciples employed in science.* 

The late Professor Samuel Alexander, another re- 
nowned British neo-realist, accepts almost the same view 
of philosophy, although with an element of ambiguity in 
it. By philosophy, he means metaphysics, and yet holds 
that it differs from the special sciences not so much in its 
method as in the nature of the subjects with which it deals. 
According to him, philosophy is an attempt to study such 
very comprehensive topics as the ultimate nature of exist- 
ence, if it has any, and the ultimate categories of experience 
like space, time and causality, substance and quantity, the 
individual and the universal. The method of philosophy 
is, like that of the sciences, empiHcar it'Wliriffoceed like, 
them by reflective description and analysis of its special 
subject-matter and bring its data into verifiable connection. 
The subject-matter of philosophy is, in a special sense, non- 
empirical, while that of the sciences is empirical. But the 
non-empirical means for him the pervasive characters of 
experienced things like their spatial and temporal charac- 
ters, and the empirical means their variable characters like 
colour, taste and smell. This, therefore, means that philo- 
sophy is an empirical study of fie pervasive characters of 
the empirical world, while science is a similar study of the 
variable characters of the same world.® 

The second conception of philosophy as a logical study 
of the ultimate concepts of science is somewhat corrective 

* Cf. The Problems of Philosophy, p. 233. 

* Cf. Alexander's Space, Time and Deity, V. I, Introduction. 
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of the first one. It gives up the hopeless attempt to syn- 
rthesise all the sciences into an absolutely coherent system; 
Still, it is no more acceptable than the first. It makes a 
■ confusion between science and philosophy. If philosophy 
be but a logical analysis of scientific knowledge, we do 
not see how a real distinction between the two can be 
maintained. Science is a study of empirical facts, and it 
makes as much use of the method of logical analysis as 
any other study. If it can thus study the facts of 
experience and formulate their less general laws and 
concepts, there is no reason why it should not be allowed 
to formulate the most comprehensive and fundamental 
ones, provided they are genuinely scientific. Or, if we 
require a philosophy to study the ultimate concepts of 
science, why not allow the same philosophy to study and 
discover its less ultimate laws and concepts, and dispense 
with science altogether? As a matter of fact, however, 
science formulates not only the particular laws and concepts 
of our experience of the physical world, but also its most 
general and universal laws and concepts. Philosophy has 
I to depend on science itself for a correct analysis and 
formulation of both the special and general laws and 
^ concepts of the physical world. As the neo-realists them- 
selves contend, many of the laws of pure reason and the 
forms of thought, which Kant supposed to have deduced 
a priori from the nature of thought, are derived from his 
knowledge of physics and mathematics. They maii^in 
also that the task of philosophy is not rad?^//y”Hifferent 
from that of the special sciences, and that the difference 
between them is a differenc e of d egree and not of kind, a 
difference lik^ffiat between experimental and theoretical 
physic^^ IT all ffiis be true' we do not understand why we 
sIfSuTd require any philosophy to do the task of science 
over again. Rather, we should remain content with 
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science and have our knowledge of the fundamental con- 
cepts of space, time, causality, etc. from science itself in its 
capacity as a theoretical study. 

Professor Alexander’s conception of philosophy tries 
to combine two incompatible concepts of it. By philo- 
sophy he means metaphysics and yet maintains that it is 
one of the sciences, delimited from the others by its special 
subject-matter. For him, philosophy is the study of 'the 
ultimate nature of existence or of being as such' , and of 
the ultimate categories of experience like space, time, 
causality, etc. But while there may be a scientific study of 
both the facts and ultimate categories of experience, there 
can hardly be such a study of being as such, of which we 
can have no sense-experience. Sense-experience is of 
particular, determinate things. Being as such or pure 
being is indeterminate and, therefore, not amenable to sense- 
experience and scientific study. Philosophy as metaphysics 
may be the .study of pure being, Bift then it will not be 
a science in the strict sense. Hence it is rather a confusion 
of thought to define philoso^y ’as" metaphysics of pure 
being and identify it with science. 

Kant’s conception of philosophy as ‘the metaphysic of 
^perience’ is closely allied to the preceding concept. He 
thinks that philosophy should give up the futile attempt to 
know ultimate realities like God and the self, and limit itself 
to the world of experience. But our experience of the' 
world is conditioned by our sense and understanding. 
What is, therefore, involved in the nature of our sensibility 
and understanding must govern all knowledge of the world. 
Philosophy is the logical analysis of the universal forms 
of sense intuition and categories of the understanding. In 
so far as philosophy discovers the universal conditions of 
human experience it gives us certain and a priori knowledge 
of the world of experience. But this knowledge cannot 
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touch reality as it is in itself. It tells us how reality 
appears through our sense and understanding. Hence 
philosophy cannot give us any knowledge about trans- 
cendent realities like God and self, freedom and immortality. 
We may be under the necessity of thinking about tixese 
realities, but we have no means of knowing them. These 
'are only ideas of reason or ideals of thought which we may 
entertain by way of moral faith, but cannot justify with 
the help of the theoretical reason. 

Although Kant's philosophy is almost unparalleled in 
history as a type of critical thinking, yet it seems to make 
a confusion between philosophy and science. If philo- 
sophy be only the criticism of sense-experience to find out 
its universal and necessary conditions, we do not see how 
it can be distinguished from science. What Kant actually 
did in his Critique of Pure Reason was just a deduction of 
the fundamental concepts of science from the a priori 
principles of synthetic knowledge. But a discovery of the 
ultimate concepts of science is the work of science itself 
or of a logic of the sciences. We do not require a separate 
study like philosophy to tell us what the ultimate concepts 
of scientific knowledge are. So for Kant philosophy 
woul^ be at its best a transcendental logic of the sciences. 

^Another conception of philosophy which is entirely 
new and revolutionary has been formulated by the Logical 
Positivists.’ According to them, philosophy is neither a 
metaphysic of experience in the Kantian sense nor a 
metaphysic of reality beyond sense-experience. It is not 
concerned with the discovery of the speculative truths and 
ultimate concepts of science. Nor is it concerned with the 
knowledge of transcendent realities like God and the self. 
Metaphysical propositions about transcendent realities are 

^ For an account of rx)gical Positivism see A. J. Ayer’s Language, 
fruth and Logic. 
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not verifiable in sense-experience and are, therefore, 
non-sensical. The proper function of philosophy is the 
logical analysis of the propositions of science. It defines 
the symbols or woros which occur in the propositions of 
science and exhibits the logical relationships of such propo- 
sitions. Given certain scientific propositions, it would 
show how these can be translated into other propositions 
which can be verified or are in principle verifiable in sense- 
experience. Philosophy is, therefore, a criticism of scientific 
propositions to determine their inter-relation and signi- 
ficance in terms of sense-experience. Some Logical 
Positivists go further and maintain that philosophy is the 
analysis of sentences and words, scientific or otherwise, in 
order to disclose their meaning and significance. If they 
have any use, i.e. if they describe a situation, they have 
meaning; if not, they are meaningless. In the light of this, 
the so-called sentences of metaphysics and of ethics are said 
to be meaningless or pseudo-sentences. Thus Wittgenstein 
holds that philosophy is the ‘critique of language’, its 
business is ‘the logical clarification of ideas’, of the 
sentences and concepts of sciences, i.e. the logic of science.* 
We need not here enter on a detailed examination of 
logical positivism. But we must observe that the log ical 
positi vist’s idea ofp hil osophy is open to two grav e 
obiections^ If philosophy be but the analysis or critique 
of language, what would be the distinction between 
grammar or the science of language and philosophy? It 
may be true that ordinary grammar is not sufficiently 
critical and does not thoroughly examine all the aspects 
and implications of human language. But that only 
shows that we require a better grammar which should 
be more critical, and not that we require a philosophy to 
perform the function of grammar. If philosophy be the 

* See G. N. Mathrani, Wittgensteinian Philosophy, pp. 3-4. 
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logical analysis of the concepts and propositions of science, 
we can very well entrust logic with this task and dispense 
with philosophy altogether. Or, we may say that science 
itself in its logical aspect may anal5^e its concepts and 
explicate the logical relationship of its propositions. If 
this be so, we need not go beyond science and formulate 
’ a duplicate logic of science in philosophy. This means 


that we require no philosophy as a distinct study. M. 
Schlick, the leader of the positivists, was therefore more 
:onsistent when he predicted a future era in which there 
would be no philosophy but only philosophicalness.* But 


the conclusion to be drawn from this is not that there should 


be no philosophy, but that philosophy should not be 
identified with the science of language or the logic of 
scien^. If philosophy is to be anything distinct from 
science or the logic of science, it must be a metaphysics of 
reality beyond sensuous phenomena. What prevents the 
logical positivists and also Kant from accepting this con- 
ception of philosophy is their preconception that all human 
experience is sensuous and that there is no non-sensuous 
experience. But that there is such a thing as non-sensuous 
experience becomes clear when we consider our moral, 
aesthetic and religious experiences. These are anything 
but sense-experiences of physical facts. Hence we fiave to 
admit that there is a supersensuous reality which is given 
to us through some kind of non-sensuous or spiritual 
experience. If this be so, then philosophy can be a meta- 
physics of reality and yet not nonsensical. The truths 
of metaphysics may be verified by non-sensuous experi- 
ence, even if we deny the possibihty of their verification 


m sense-experience. 


^ /The conception of philosophy as the metaphysics of 
re^ity was formulated in the West as early as the period 


* See The Journal of Philosophy, July, i6, 1936, p. 408. 
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of Plato and Aristotle. For Plato philosophy is the 
‘knowledge of reality, of being as such, of that which is'. 
It is the knowledge of ‘the universal, unchangeable, and 
eternal’. Such knowledge cannot be given by sense- 
perception which does not reveal the reality of things, but 
gives mere appearance. It is to be attained through 
reason. So also Aristotle takes philosophy to mean 
metaphysics as the science of being as such or of pure 
being. While the special sciences deal with certajn parts 
or phases of being, it is philosophy which is concerned with 
being as such or being as it is in itself. Hence philosophy 
must be different from any of the special sciences. Among 
modern Western Idealists Hegel clearly restates this old 
conception of philosophy when he defines it as ‘the science 
of absolute idea’. “Philosophy,” says Hegel, “is not a 
wisdom of the world, but is knowledge of what is not of 
the world; it is not knowledge which concerns external 
mass or empirical existence and life but is knowledge of 
that which is eternal, of what God is, and what flows 
out of His nature.’” F. H. Bradley, a British Neo- 
Hegelian, has fully explicated this conception of philosophy 
in his Appearance and Reality. He defines philosophy or 
metaphysics as “an attempt to know reality as against mere 
appearance.”^ The objects of our ordinary experience are 
not real, rather they are the appearances of reality in 
relation to our thought. A critical examination of the cate- 
gories or concepts which enter into our knowledge of the 
world shows how they all involve serious inconsistencies 
and contradictions. As .such, they cannot give us reality 
which must be free from contradiction. The real cannot 
be self-contradictory. All objects of thought and ordinary 
experience being self-contradictory are but appearances. 

^ Cf. Hegel, The Philosophy of Religion, V. 1 , p. 19. 

* Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. t. 
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Philosophy is the attempt to know the reahty underljhng 
this appearance of a world of objects. 

Of the four main concepts of philosophy which we 
find in the West, it is the last one, mentioned above, that 
closely resembles the Indian conception of it. For the 
ancient Indian thinkers philosophy is the knowledge of 
aeality underlying the phenomenal world (tattvajnana) . 
But this knowledge is not merely an intellectual under- 
standing of the truth, nor a matter of blind faith and un- 
steady belief. It is the direct knowledge or clear realisa- 
tion of the truth. For almost all the Indian thinkers, philos- 
tophy is the direct experience or vision of absolute truth 
Udars'ana). According to them, the visible world of space 
and time, of matter and motion, is not ultimately real. 
|Beyond the physical world there is a transcendent world of 
feality, an invisible and eternal spiritual order. The spiri- 
tual order of reality is the ground of the existence and order 
of the physical world. We live and act in this visible 
physical universe in order to realise our moral destiny as 
immortal selves under the guidance of the universal moral 
law of karma. The physical world is, therefore, a moral 
stage for the education and emancipation of individual 
selves. The phys ical universe is a manifestation of spiritual 
reality. It is the appearance of the transcendent world of 
self or selves under the conditions of time, space, causality, 
etc. We know the physical world thr ough our senses and 
reason? iSut for a knowledge of the real world of spirit, 
*~we have to control our .senses and bring our desires and 
passions under the rale of reason. The reason in us is 
indee^ot great help in rembvihg lalse notions and beliefs 
regarding the self within and the world outside, feut it 
cannot by itself lead to the direct experience of the self or 
the spiritual reality. What is absolutely necessciry to attain 
this experience is purification of the mind and constant 
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contemplation of the self. When we have the direct 
experience of spiritual reality through moral purification 
and devout meditation, the critical faculty of reasoning in 
us must function to justify the truths given by that 
experience and defend them against sceptical attacks. 
Jhus from the standpoint of ancient Indian thought, 
philosoph^Tis the direct knowledge bf~r ean^r~as d istirr 
guisned trom appearances. This knowledge is to be 
"srttaiHed' throupT purification of the mind and contempla- 
tion of the self. And it must finally be explicated and 
justified with the help of the reason in us. 

It will be observed here that while the ancient Indian 
thinkers agree with Western Idealists like Hegel and 
Bradley in holding that philosophy is the knowledge of 
reality as against appearance, they differ from the latter on 
one important point. According to them, philosophic 
knowledge as the direct experience of reality is to be 
attained through contemplation and justified by the reason. 
For Hegel, however, knowledge of the absolute is given by 
the speculative reason which he distinguishes from the 
theoretical reason called the understanding. While the 
understanding is analytic and has a tendency to break up 
the unity of the absolute, the speculative reason is the 
“Reason of the universal which presses forward to unity”. 
The former denies the reality of the absolute, the latter 
affirms it. But what the speculative reason of Hegel does, 
or possibly can, give us is a speculative conception and not 
a direct experience of the absolute. Reason is not a way 
of knowing facts, but a method of rationalising or system- 
atising our knowledge of facts. It is experience alone that 
can ^ve us knowledge of facts or realities. Reason, even 
at its best, can give us the notion or conception of a thing, 
but not any acquaintance with it. Hence on Hegel’s view 
of the matter, philosophy would give us only an idea, and 
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not any experience of the absolute. Bradley seems to 
have a better insight than Hegel when he tries to derive 
our knowledge of the absolute, not from reason, but from 
the experiences involved in mere feeling or inunediate 
presentation, and in the ideas of goodness and of the 
beautiful. The absolute is for him a unity which embraces 
and yet transcends the manifold appearances or objects of 
"Qie world. Such a unity we find in mere feeling and also 
in our moral and aesthetic consciousness. In these 
experiences we seem to have the knowledge of a unity 
which, like the absolute, transcends and yet contains every 
manifold appearance. Mere feeling is a unity which con- 
tains and yet overcomes the distinction between the sub- 
ject who feels, his feeling, and the felt object. So also in 
our moral and aesthetic experiences we have a unity which 
includes and yet transcends the distinctions of subject, 
object and their relation. But Bradley has frankly con- 
fessed that even these ‘supply not an experience but an 
abstract idea of the absolute, and that if we can realize at 
all the general features of the absolute and see that some- 
how they come together in a way kijewn vaguely and in 
the abstract, our result is certain’.* Vihus Bradley seems to 
admit that certain knowledge .of the absolute requires a 
realisation of it, in some direct experience. But he has 
not suggested any method of attaining this much needed 
experience. It is here that Indian philosophy recom- 
mends moral purification and constant contemplation as 
Ithe only way of having a direct experience or realisation 
iof the absolute. 

From the foregoing discussion it would appear that 
there are two broad concepts of philosophy which have so 
far been formulated in the history of philosophy. First, 
we have the general view that philosophy is a science of 

^ Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 141-42 (italics xnme). 
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some kind and that it differs from the special sciences not 
in kind but in degree. It deals with the same world as 
the special sciences do. But while the latter deal with 
particular parts and special problems of the world, philos- 
ophy is concerned with its most general problems and 
examines them more critically than any of the special 
sciences. This is what we may call the scientific concept 
of philosophy, and under it we may bring all such concep- 
tions of philosophy as ‘the synthesis of the sciences’, ‘the 
study of the fundamental concepts of science’, ‘the logic 
of science’, or ‘the metaphysic of experience’. Under it 
comes also R. G. Collingwood’s idea of metaphysics 
as an historical science of the absolute presuppositions of 
scientific thought at any period of its history.’ We have 
discussed above these different concepts of philosophy and 
tried to show how, on the basis of any of them, it is difficult 
to maintain the distinction between science and philosophy. 
Rather, we are constrained to hold that to make a science 
of philosophy, in any legitimate sense of the word science, 
is to make an end of philosophy. If philosophy be really 
a science, it cannot, consistently with its scientific basis, 
give us knowledge about any but this physical world. 
When, therefore, some modern scientists like James Jeans 
or Max Planck talk of pure thought or universal conscious- 
ness as the background of this visible universe, we 
suspect that they transgress the limits of strict science and 
give us the messages of their intuitive or religious 
experience. Observation and experiment, on which 
science is based, give us no ground for the belief in any 
universal spiritual background of the physical world. To 
say that philosophy is not science but a logic of science 
is not to improve matters much. For a logic of science is 
really science itself in its abstract and theoretical aspect. 

^ See Collingwood, An Essay on Metaphysics, p. 47. 
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A science like physics or mathematics can and does 
formulate and examine critically its fundamental concepts, 
provided they are genuinely scientific. If, however, 
among the basic concepts or presuppositions of science we 
introduce theological or metaphysical ideas, it is doubtful 
whether any logic of science is competent to deal with them. 
When, for example, God is said to be the presupposition 
‘^’of natural science in any age, it is no logic of science that 
discovers or justifies the presupposition. Rather, it is 
man’s religious experience that is the basis of his idea of 
God. Hence it seems that so far as our knowledge of the 
physical world is concerned it is science that should give 
us its fundamental concepts and presuppositions and that 
we reouire no philosophy to discover or justify them. 

second broad concept of philosophy is that it is 
metaphysics or the study of reality as distinguished from 
appearances. Under this head come the conceptions of 
philosophy as formulated by some Western idealists and the 
ancient Indian thinkers. The distinction between reality 
and appearance is fundamental to this concept of philos- 
ophy. This distinction is forced on us when we reflect 
on the objects of our ordinary experience. These objects 
possess certain spatial and temporal characters, and sense- 
qualities like colour, sound, touch, taste and smell. All 
the characters and qualities of objects are variable and rela- 
tive to the condition of the perceiver. The same thing 
appears to have different shapes, sizes, colours etc. for 
different perceivers looking at it from different positions. 
Even the same person perceives different qualities — colours, 
tastes, etc. — in the same thing under different conditions. 
So the questions arise: What is the real character of a 
thing? What is the reality of the thing as distinguished 
from its appearances to our senses? Philosophy is the 
attempt to know the reality underlying the objects of sense- 
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experience. It is true that for our sense organs the objects 
possess a sensuous existence as things with certain sensible 
qualities. But it is equally true that when out of relation 
to our sense and mind they have not this kind of sensuous 
existence. What, then, is the non-sensuous being or 
existence that appears as this visible world of objects? 
Reality is the non-sensuous being underl3dng sensuous 
objects. How should we know reality? It cannot be 
known by our senses and reason. What comes through 
our senses is bound to be modified by the nature of our 
sensibility, just as all things appear blue when seen through 
a pair of blue spectacles. Colour, sound, taste and smell 
are the forms of reaction of our senses to vibrations and 
chemical actions of physical forces which have in them no 
colour, sound, etc. Hence the objects of sense-perception 
must be physical things with sensuous qualities. Nor can 
reason give us any experience of super-sensuous reality. 
All that we can have by means of the reason is an abstract 
idea or concept of the reality beyond sensuous phenomena. 
It cannot give a direct experience of reality, for it is not an 
organ of knowledge like the senses. Reason is not a way 
of experiencing anything, sensuous or non-sensuous, but a 
way of rationalising our experiences of things. Hence we 
must seek for some other way of knowing reality. As reality 
is the non-sensuous being underlying sensuous pheno- 
mena we must have a non-sensuous experience of it. All 
of us are in one way or another in touch with the non- 
sensuous reality beyond the sensuous world. Some may 
apprehend reality through intuition, some through religious 
feeling or through mystical experience. These are perhaps 
different ways of describing the same fact, namely, an 
experience in which consciousness and being become 
identical. In this experience the variations of sense- 
experience and the fluctuations of thought die out and we 
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have a pure consciousness which merely is and is thus 
identical with reality or being as such. One way of attain- 
ingjQikexperience, as recommended in Indian philosophy, 
'a yo^ ^r concentration in which there is the cessation of 
all mental activities. Philosophy as a metaphysic of re ality 
is based on this direct experienced reality, which has been 
jpgiouslv described as mystical, intuitive, spiritual or reli- 
gious experience. But while philosophy is based on this 
experience, it consists properly in the attempt to rationalise 
the experience or experiences of super-sensuous reality. 
Philosophy is not merely the intuitive experience of reality. 
If it were so, it would be indistinguishable from mysticism. 
But philosophy is not mysticism, although it may have its 
basis in the mystical experience. It is an intellectual 
attempt to interpret and understand the universe in the 
light of our intuitive or mystical experience of reality. 
Although men as spiritual beings may, in one way or other, 
be in communion with the super-sensuous reality, yet they 
are not, strictly speaking, all philosophers or metaphysi- 
cians. j Philosophers are men who have the experience of 
the super-sensuous and make an intellectual attempt to 
rationalise it so as to enable us to understand the world 
of ordinary experience and solve the ultimate problems of 
our life. v4Tiilosophy is thus the rationalisation of our 
experiences of super-sensuous reaJity or the intellectual 
attempt to understand the world in the light of those 
experiences. To rationalise our experiences of reality is, 
however, not to prove them with the help of sense-experience 
or scientific knowledge. Rather, it is to justify them by a 
criticism of the knowledge given by the senses and the 
sciences to show its inadequacy . j(^hilosophy may, there- 
fore, be defined also as the criticism of sense-experience 
and scientific knowledge to justify our experiences of super- 
sensuous reality. 


2 
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None of » our senses can possibly testify to the reality 
of God Who is admitted to be a supersensuous being. 
But that there are certain facts other than the sensuous 
and that we have a non-sensuous experience of them 
must be admitted by us when we consider our moral and 
aesthetic experiences. These are anything but sense- 
experience of sensuous facts. When we judge anj' 
thing to be right or wrong, beautiful or ugly, our 
judgment is based not on the perception of sensuous objects, 
but on the supersensuous experience of non-sensuous facts. 
The rightness or wrongness of an action, as also the beauty 
or ugliness of a picture, is not an object of sense-perception 
like the colour or smell of a flower. Hence we cannot have 
any sense-experience of such facts. Our experience of 
moral or aesthetic facts must be regarded as a non-sensuous 
experience of non-sensuous facts. To judge the moral 
character of an action is not to sense a physical quality 
through any sense organ. It is to apprehend the worth of 
an action in the light of an ideal of self-perfection. To 
appreciate the beauty of a thing is not simply to perceive 
a physical fact, but to have an enjoying experience of self- 
satisfaction. Thus we have to admit certain supersensuous 
realities which are apprehended by us through some kind of 
supersensuous experience.* 

It follows from the above that a knowledge of super- 
sensuous reality or realities is given by supersensuous 
experience of some kind. This experience is variously 
described by those who admit its possibility. Kant des- 
cribes it as an intellectual intuition, while Bergson calls it 
simply ‘intuition’. The former denies that we can have 
an intellectual intuition of transcendent realities, like God 

* For a fuller discussion of this subject the reader may be referred to 
the author's presidential address on ‘The Indian Conception of Philosophy' 
in the proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1938. 
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and self, the only intuition of which we are capable being 
sensuous. For Bergson intuition is not only possible but is 
the only method of knowing reality. The same experience 
is said to be mystical, religious or spiritual by the mystics 
and the spiritualists. What is common to these different 
forms of supersensuous experience is the identification 
our consciousness with reality. It is a state of pure 
experience in which consciousness merely is and is thus 
identical with reality or being as such. Philosophy as 
metaph5^cs does not give us this experience but is based 
on it. We have the experience or experiences of super- 
sensuous reality in so far as we are spiritual beings and are 
somehow bound up with the non-sensuous reality beyond 
the visible world. Philosophy is not a way of experiencing 
reality but a method of rationalising our experiences of 
supersensuous reality or realities. Moral purification, 
meditation and concentration are recognised by the ancient 
Indian thinkers as the necessary conditions for the attain- 
ment of these experiences. When we have the experiences, 
we may speculate about them and make an attempt to 
rationalise them. Philosophy consists properly in the 
intellectual attempt to rationalise our experiences of the 
supersensuous reality beyond the sensuous world. One 
may have genuine experiences of the supersensuous and 
yet make no attempt to rationally understand or justify 
them. Such a man may be a great mystic or spiritualist 
but not a philosopher. Contrariwise, a scientist or a 
logician may have extraordinary powers of analytic and 
critical thinking and may bring them to bear on his 
proper subject. But it is doubtful if they can be 
regarded as true philosophers unless they possess that 
breadth of vision and depth of insight which enable one to 
pierce the veil of phenomena and experience the invisible 
reality beyond the visible universe. It is true that some- 
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times a critical and comprehensive study of any subject is 
said to constitute a philosophy of it. Thus we hear of a 
philosophy of ph5reics, of grammar, of law and so on. The 
word ‘philosophy’ seems to be used rather loosely in such 
cases. A comprehensive study of physics or grammar or 
law may be called a philosophy of it by way of courtesy, 
in so far as it reveals the ultimate principles underlyiS^ 
the phenomena dealt with by one or other of these sciences. 
But in so far as the ultimate principles of a science are 
laws governing phenomena and are discovered by obser- 
vation and experiment or by scientific analysis, it should 
better be called science than philosophy. If, however, 
any science or scientist goes beyond the limits of the 
world of phenomena and tells us anything about the 
supersensuous reality underlying phenomena, we are to 
say that the science or the scientist ceases to be 
such and speaks from a plane of thought which is not its 
or his own. 

While philosophy is the rationalisation of our experi- 
ences of supersensuous reality, science is the rationalisation 
of our experiences of sensuous phenomena. The first kind 
of experiences is intuitive or spiritual, the second is 
sensuous. The second comes through the senses, the first 
through no sense, but the mind or the self. Philosophy 
may thus be said to be the rationalisation of super- 
sensuous experiences, science that of sense-experiences. 
To rationalise an experience is to find the reasons for it and 
to relate it to other experiences of the same or of a different 
kind. Science rationalises sense-experiences by the dis- 
covery of their laws, causes and conditions. Broadly 
speaking, science explains one physical phenomenon by 
relating it to other physical phenomena under the laws of 
space, time and causality. Observation and experiment 
are the characteristic methods of science. It recognises 
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only such facts — ^things and events, causes and conditions — 
is are amenable to its accepted methods. Hence from the 
scientific standpoint the only causes that are recognised are 
physical or material. Reasons or ends which are said to 
be final causes in philosophy are no causes for the strict 
scientist. This explains also the scientist's inveterate 
Jlii^ust for things spiritual or supersensuous. The scientist 
spurns the popular beliefs in and the philosophical concepts 
of God, self, immortality, etc., since these cannot be proved 
by observation and experiment. Whatever does not corqe 
under the law of physical causation and cannot be verified 
by sense-perception, either directly or indirectly, is for 
the scientist a matter of blind religious faith or barren 
philosophical speculation. The limits of scientific study 
thus coincide with those of the physical world, ^cience is 
a systematic study of the physical world and it brings order 
and unity into our sense-experiences, by the discovery of 
their laws and conditions. But sense-experience does not 
give us the reality of things. What we get from it are 
the appearances of their reality in relation to our senses. 
We cannot remain satisfied with the knowledge which the 
senses or the sciences give us about appearances or sensuous 
phenomena. Somehow or other we have got a conviction 
that there is a reality underlying the phenomena of the 
world. There is in us also an irrepressible urge to know 
the reality or realities beyond sensible phenomena. Philo- 
sophy arises when the human intellect is impelled by this 
urge to know reality and its relation to phenomena. But 
there can be no knowledge of an5dhing unless we have some 
experience of it. To know a thing is to understand our 
experiences of it, and to understand an experience is to 
know what other experiences are implied by it. If this be 
so, then the desire to know reality as against appearance 
must be based on some primary experience of it. Reality 
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is the supersensuous being underlying sensible phenomena. 
Hence it must be apprehended primarily through some kind 
of supersensuous experience which may be called intuition 
or spiritual experience. The conviction that there is a 
reality behind phenomena is the expression of our intuition 
or direct experience of it. Philosophy is an attempt to 
know reality in the sense that it tries to undersold" 
rationally our experiences of supersensuous reality. There 
are three fundamental forms of supersensuous experience, 
namely, the experiences of the true, the good and the 
beautiful. The supersensuous reality is thus understood as 
the unity of truth, goodness and beauty. The fundamental 
concepts of moral philosophy, viz. those of rightness and 
wrongness, goodness and badness, virtue and vice, are ulti- 
mately based on the supersensuous experience of reality 
as the Good. Similarly, the fundamental concepts of Logic 
and Aesthetics have their ultimate ground in the non- 
sensuous experiences of reality as Truth and Beauty. In 
Plato’s philosophy the supersensuous is apprehended pri- 
marily as the Good, in Aristotle’s as pure Being, in 
Spinoza’s as absolute Substance, and in Hegel’s philosophy 
as the absolute Idea. In a theistic philosophy the super- 
sensuous is interpreted as the unity of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty, and we have the conception of God as the wise 
creator and moral governor of the world and as the source of 
all that is beautiful in it. In the philosophy of materialism 
reality is regarded as unconscious matter and as dead to our 
moral and aesthetic ideals. In modern realism, especially 
neo-realism, reality is said to be a plurality of neutral 
entities which are neither physical nor mental. It may 
here be said that in materialism and realism there is no 
belief in any supersensuous reality. But that is a mistake. 
Matter as reality is not an object of sense-p>erception, but a 
supersensuous principle which is supposed to be the ground 
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of all sensuous objects.* The neutral entities of the neo- 
realists are not given in any form of sense-experience. 
They are sadd to be obtained by the logical analysis of 
sensible objects and to be the ultimates in which logical 
analysis terminates. But an entity which is neither 
I^sical nor mental is more accurately described as super- 
^ysical and super-mental, i.e. as supersensuous. And it 
can be known by logical analysis only if we have had pre- 
viously some neutral (i.e. supersensuous) experience to 
guide the process of logical analysis. But for some kind of 
neutral experience in us we could not say and far less know 
what a neutral entity is like. It thus appears that different 
systems of philosophy are in one way or other based on the 
supersensuous experiences of reality and give us different 
interpretations of it. 

A system of philosophy tries to rationalise its inter- 
pretation of reality by bringing it into relation to the world 
of our ordinary experience. It tries to show how its idea 
of reality can be developed into a system of thought which 
brings complete order and unity into our life and experience. 
Sense-experiences are more fragmentary and disorganised 
than scientific knowledge. The sciences give us a more and 
more systematic and unified knowledge of the physical 
world. It leaves out of accoimt the world of supersensuous 
reality and builds entirely upon sense-experiences. But 
we have other experiences than the sensuous, and in the light 
of these we get the glimpses of a reality beyond physical 
phenomena. For the practical purposes of our life even 
physical phenomena may be treated as realities in a sense. 
In philosophy, however, we are concerned not with what 
is real for a certain purpose, but with what is real in itself. 
Hence in philosophy there is a criticism of sense-experience 
and scientific knowledge to expose their defects and incon- 

‘ Cf. Lotze, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 44. 
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sistendes. A philosophical study of the world proceeds by 
way of contemplation of the real and criticism of the 
knowledge given by sense and science. Contemplation and 
criticism are the characteristic methods of philosophy. The 
one enables us to attain deeper and clearer intuitions of 
reality. The other helps us to repudiate false ideas and 
beliefs, and justify the philosophical view of the worl&T 
A philosophical system cannot be proved with the help of 
sense-experiepce or scientific knowledge. To justify it is 
to show how it explains the totality of human life and experi- 
ences better than the senses and the sciences. A science 
does not by itself lead to philosophy. Nor is philosophy 
merely a synthesis of all the special sciences. The idea that 
philosophy is a synthesis of the sciences is indefensible. 
To put together the results of the different sciences is not 
to attain a view of the world as a whole, but to have an 
aggregate of scientific truths which may or may not 
harmonise with one another. Further, the sciences afford 
no knowledge about the reality of the world. If we were 
to depend solely on science for our knowledge of the world, 
what we should get is a systematic knowledge about pheno- 
mena, and not any philosophy as a metaphysic of reality. 
For a knowledge of the physical world we may depend on 
science, but for a knowledge of the reality underlying 
physical phenomena we must go beyond science. Hence it 
is that a philosophical view of the world as a whole can be 
neither attained nor justified by science. That the ultimate 
reality is spiritual is a philosophical view which cannot be 
obtained from or justified by science. It is the immediate 
experience of the supersensible in us that is the sotfrce of our 
belief in the spiritual character of reality. And this can be 
justified by a criticism of science, which shows how inade- 
quate and inconsistent the scientific view of reality as 
material is. It is in this way that Hermann Lotze, a great 
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German thinker, explains^and justifies the philosophic con- 
ception of reality as mind or spirit.^ We are thus led to the 
conclusion that philosophy can neither be said to be a 
synthesis of the sciences nor can it be justified by them. 
If we had none but sense-experiences, sciences should have 
satisfied us, and the need of a philosophy would not have 
felt by us. But that is not to be. We want to know 
reality beyond phenomena, and so must have a philosophy. 
It is not science but a criticism of science that can justify 
philosophy. 

While both science and philosophy are the intellectual 
pursuits of truth, religion is a mode of life. To be a 
scientist or a philosopher is to think in a certain way and 
know certain things, but to be religious is to adopt a certain 
mode of life. Science is an intellectual attempt to know 
physical phenomena, philosophy is a similar attempt to 
know reality. Science rationalises our sense-experiences of 
the physical world, while philosophy tries to rationalise our 
supersensuous experiences of reality. Religion is not so 
much an attempt to rationalise any experiences as to attain 
certain forms of supersensuous experience. It consists 
mainly in man’s effort to attain and maintadn the experiences 
of a supersensible reality and to live a life in conformity with 
them. It affects and transforms the whole of our life. 
While science and philosophy make us especially think in 
certain ways, religion makes us think, feel and will in certain 
specified ways. Religion is based essentially on the experi- 
ences of supersensible reality beyond the visible world. 
While philosophy tries to rationalise these experiences and 
justify them in relation to the world of our ordinary experi- 
ence, religion consists in the training of the body and the 
mind so as to realise the supersensuous in our life and in 
the world. Moral purification, devout meditation and re- 

* See Lotze, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 50 if. 
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nunciation are the keynotes of the. religious life. In religion 
we think of the supersensuous reality as a personal being 
in whom the highest ideals of tmth, goodness and beauty 
are realised, and by whom the whole world is created, main- 
tained and destroyed at will. A sense of mystery attends 
our consciousness of this being whom we call God and in 
relation to whom we have the feelings of awe, trust ^.2 
love. Lastly, the religious life manifests itself in a series of 
activities which are calculated to stabilise and perfect the 
experience of the Divine in us and conduce to the realisation 
of our unity with God. There seems to be a sharp con- 
trast, nay contradiction, between the religious and the 
scientific attitude of life. The religious man longs to see 
God ever 5 rwhere in the world, the strict scientist finds Him 
nowhere. Science explains the order and unity of the 
world, if any, with the help of physical forces and laws. The 
religious man looks upon them as evidences of the working 
of God in the world. It seems, therefore, that from science 
there is no way that leads to religion. If the question be 
asked whether science or religion is true, the answer is that 
each is true in its own place, and false in that of the other. 
Science is a study of physical phenomena in the light of our 
sense-experiences of them. Hence from the standpoint of 
science, a real cause must be physical, for the senses can 
give us a knowledge of only the physical. To explain any- 
thing scientifically is to refer it to its physical causes and 
conditions. In the matter of scientific explanation there is 
no room for the supposition of divine intervention. The 
Cartesian theory of occasionalism which explains the inter- 
relation between our body and mind by God's interference 
is, therefore, no real explanation of the matter. But when 
the scientist has explained things and events by their 
natural causes and conditions, we may interpret them in 
the light of the moral ends which they subserve. Physical 
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causes and laws which explain physical phenomena may 
themselves be the means for the attainment of moral or 
spiritual ends. Th6 body, we know, is the physical basis 
of our mental or spiritual life. While the body may be 
explained by physical causes and conditions, it may be 
interpreted as the medium of the self’s life and activity. 
■Sronce is solely interested in the physical causes and condi- 
tions of things and events, religion is wholly interested in 
the moral and spiritual ends which are believed to underlie 
and guide them. The religious faith in the moral and spiri- 
tual values of things cannot, of course, be proved by 
science. In the matter of moral or spiritual valuation 
science is of no avail, just as in that of scientific explanation 
the religious faith is more than useless. But if science 
cannot prove the religious faith, it cannot disprove it either. 
We cannot brush aside our genuine moral and spiritual 
experiences simply on the ground that they do not admit 
of a scientific explanation. Even a scientist can be a reli- 
gious man provided he has genuine religious or spiritual 
experiences. The reason why we have religion is funda- 
mentally the same as the reason why we have a philosophy. 
It is because we are somehow in touch with a supersensible 
reality beyond the visible world that we have a philosophy 
which seeks to know it and a religion through which we 
want to realise it. While science gives us a reliable and 
useful knowledge of physical things and events, it fails to 
do justice to our experiences of supersensible realities 
including moral and spiritual values. Both philosophy 
and religion are centred in these supersensuous experiences. 
But while the interest of philosophy in them is theoretical, 
that of religion is practical. The one tries to rationalise 
them, the other tries to develop and perfect them. Science 
cannot prove the reality of the supersensuous or of moral 
and spiritual values, since it is limited, by its very nature. 
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to the sensuous and the physical. Nor can philosophy 
prove them, if ‘to prove' means to deduce from higher 
premises or to verify in sense-experiences. God or the 
absolute as the supersensuous reality is the highest of all 
premises which is presupposed in all proof and cannot, 
therefore, be deduced from anything higher. Nor cap vve 
expect to verify the existence of God in sense-experiSicoT 
since He is the supersensible reality. But if philosophy 
cannot finally prove the reality of the supersensuous or of 
moral and religious values, it can justify them by a criticism 
of science, which shows how the scientific view of the world 
is inadequate to explain the totality of our life and 
experiences. Science serves mainly the needs of our 
practical life and philosophy satisfies those of the intellec- 
tual life. Religion perfects our moral and spiritual life. 
All of them are necessary and should be given their proper 
places in any scheme of life. A justification, if not proof, 
of religion comes through a philosophical criticism of 
science. Philosophy justifies the religious faith in God 
when it rationalises our experiences of supersensuous 
reality in relation to the world of sense and science. In 
view of this we find some truth in Hegel’s statement of the 
relation between philosophy and religion, although it is 
put a bit paradoxically when he says: “Philosophy, 
therefore, only unfolds itself when it unfolds religion, and 
in unfolding itself it unfolds religion’’.' 


^ See Hegel, The Philosophy of Religion, V. I, p. 19. 
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THE METHODS OF PHILOSOPHY 

In this chapter we have to discuss the chief methods of 
^^osophy and indicate what the proper philosophical 
method should be. A method of philosophy is a S5^teinatic 
and consistent way of attaining philosophical knowledge. 
What the method or methods of philosophy are depends 
largely on what philosophy itself means. If by philosophy 
we mean a universal science which unifies the truths of 
the special sciences into a consistent system, or a logic of 
science which critically examines the ultimate concepts and 
principles of science, then the method, of philosophy is in 
principle identical with the method of science. Such is 
the view of most modern Western thinkers. The late 
Professor Samuel Alexander, ‘ was wholly in favour of this 
view of the method of philosophy. He thinks that 
'philosophy differs from the special sciences, not so much 
in its method, as in the nature of the subjects with which 
it deals. The method of philosophy is, like that of the 
sciences, empirical’. /This method of philosophy is 
generally known as empiricism. Taken strictly, empiricism 
is the theory which holds that all human knowledge comes 
from sense-experience and that whatever cannot be verified 
by sense-experience is not real. Hence if philosophy is to 
give us true knowledge about real facts it must be based 
on sense-experience. But a philosophy which is, like the 
sciences, based entirely on sense-experience can no more 
be philosophy than science itself. .As a matter of fact, 
sense-experience alone cannot give us any knowledge in 
the proper sense. Knowledge is a cognition of reality 

‘ See Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, V. I, Introduction. 
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which is true and is also known to be truei It is universal and 
necessary for all men. But sense-experiences, we know, 
are extremely variable and strictly limited to the present.* 
Our senses cannot teU us anything about the past, distant 
and future. -Sense-cognitions cannot by themselves attain 
the universality and necessity that pertain to knowledge in 
the proper sense. Further, what we know from se^™»~ 
experience are the appearances of things in relation to our 
senses.- The sensible qualities, like colour, taste, smell, etc., 
with which things are endowed have being only in relation 
to such sense organs as we possess. -What the reality 
of the things in themselves is we do not and cannot know 
through our senses. Hence if in our philosophy we were 
to depend entirely on sense-experience, what we should get 
is a very meagre knowledge about the phenomena of the 
world. This knowledge will be limited to the present and 
will be neither universal nor necessary.. It will not also 
recognise any reality underl5dng sensible phenomena. -We 
may indeed try to know the realities of things and the past 
and future conditions of the world from our experiences of 
present phenomena. But such knowledge would be only 
conjectural or hypothetical, and never certain and 
verifiable. Hence we shall ever be in doubt about anything 
but present phenomena. Empiricism as a method of 
philosophy thus leads to scepticism. The empiricism of 
Locke logically leads to the scepticism of Hume. The 
empiricism of the Caxvakas in Indian Philosophy ends in 
utter scepticism.- In contemporary Western philosophy we 
see once again how logical positivism is drifting towards 
a new form of scepticism through its insistent demand for 
verification of all knowledge in sense-experience. For it, 
all empirical knowledge including the truths of science is 
only probable, but never certain. It condemns all meta- 
physical propositions about transcaodent realities as 
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non-sensical, since these cannot be verified in sense- 
experience. 

.Two courses are open to the empiricist at this pass. 
He may either boldly go forward and accept ^scepticism 
itself as the proper method of philosophy; or he may 
retrace his steps and modify empiricism so as to make it 
acceptable. The first course \jvas followed by the 
sophists and by P3nTho in Greek philosophy. Sophism and 
P5nThonism are names which have become synon5nns of 
scepticism. -In modern philosophy the sceptical method 
has been followed more or less rigorously ^)y Hume, Mill 
and the positivists.- Scepticism as a method of philosophy 
consists in doubting .and disbelieving every settled opinion, 
theory or doctrine in philosophy. • The sceptic looks around 
him and considers all things critically, but forms no fixed 
opinion of his own. He suspends all judgments about 
truth and reality.. For him there is no criterion for 
distinguishing the true from the false, the real from the 
unreal, the good from the bad, or the right from the wrong. 
Every one must judge for himself what is true or false, 
real or unreal, right or wrong, according to his own feelings 
and sensations. .Hence there can be no universal agreement 
among men with regard to anything in philosophy. Further, 
the sceptic denies the possibility of knowing anything 
beyond sensations. All knowledge about realities like God, 
soul, matter, substances and causes, is illusory, since of 
these we have no sensations. If we think that we have a 
real knowledge about them, we are only deceiving 
ourselves. 

'While we may appreciate the sceptical spirit of enquiry, 
we cannot accept the sceptical method of philosophy. In 
philosophy there is hardly any room for dogmatism which 
assumes certain principles as self-evident and axiomatic, 
and proceeds by deducing conclusions from such unproved 

3 
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premises. Philosophy is not a matter of dogmatic asser- 
tions only. Even if there may be certain self-evident 
principles, we have to justify them in philosophy and show 
why tiiey are to be taken as self-evident. Otherwise, one 
set of dogmas may be opposed by another set and we shall 
be at a loss to decide between them. ‘Dogmatism as k 
method of philosophy has long since become obsolete, 
conflict of different dogmatic systems made philosophers 
suspicious about all philosophic systems and led them to 
doubt all philosophical theories. It fostered a -spirit of 
critical enquiry among philosophers.. The result was that 
all philosophical ideas and theories were subjected to a 
searching examination and nothing was accepted on trust. 

• If by scepticism we mean the spirit of critical enquiry, 
then it is essential for all philosophy.. Since the days of 
Kant every system of philosophy claims to be critical.- Any 
philosophy worth the name should be so and, therefore, 
sceptical in a sense. «But scepticism as an attitude of 
universal doubt and disbelief is not only impracticable but 
suicidal. To doubt everything is to make life impossible.. 
We cannot live, as the sceptic would have us live, in a 
world of mere freaks and uncertainties. . Further, the 
universal doubt, in which vulgar scepticism ends, engulfs 
the sceptical position itself. . If we are to doubt everything, 
then, to be consistent, we must doubt the grounds of our 
doubt and will have nothing to stand upon.- A consistent 
sceptic should be sceptical about his own position. If, 
however, he stands by his scepticism and denies the 
possibility of knowing an5dhing beyond sensations, he is 
guilty of the same dogmatism which he wants to repudiate. 
Whether we can go beyond sensations and know any 
reality behind them is just one of those problems which 
we have to discuss and solve in philosophy. -The method 
of scepticism takes for granted that it is not possible to 
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know anything but sensations, and is so far dogmatic. 
While the sceptical spirit of critical enquiry is good for 
philosophy, the sceptical method of doubting and denying 
everjdhing is the undoing of all philosophy. Philosophy 
may begin but it should not end, in doubt. Descartes is 
now acclaimed as the father of modern European 
-^^losophy, because doubt was the starting-point and not 
the end of his thought. • 

\In view of the fact that ordinary empiricism logically 
leads to scepticism, with all its absurd consequences,\modem 
empiricists are inclined to modify the empirical method of 
philosophy. They agree with the older empiricists in 
holding that there can be no knowledge without experience. 
But they maintain at the same time that knowledge comes, 
not from mere experience, but through the interpretation 
of experience. ‘The method of philosophy’, they say, ‘is 
in principle identical with the method of science, viz. the 
method of reasoned observation and explanation. » It is 
the method of reasoned reflection.'* This means that, the 
method of philosophy is a rational interpretation of 
experience. \ It consists in observing facts of experience and 
interpreting them by means of reason. ,The late Professor 
Alexander thus explains the empirical method of philo- 
sophy, v He thinks that ‘philosophy proceeds, like the 
sciences, by reflective description and analysis of its special 
subject-matter and brings its data into verifiable connection. 
It takes all the facts of experience and analyses them into 
their ultimate constituents and discovers their relation to 


one another’.* , Modern empiricists are at one with their 
predecessors in accepting sense-experience as the source of 
all knowledge. There are no innate or a priori principles 
of knowledge which we know from our birth and 


* Cf. Cunningham, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 79-81. 

* Cf. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, ibid. 
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independently of all experience. All the ideas, categories 
and principles which our reason uses in the interpretation 
of experience come from experience itself., But although 
our knowledge springs from sense-experience, it is possible 
for us to arrive at universal and necessary principles, and 
also to know the realities which lie underneath sensati<^. 
Jhe knowledge of universal principles and of realities^ 
attained by rational reflection on the contents of sense- 
experience. In holding this view modern empiricists seem 
to revive the old and somewhat inconsistent empiricism 
of John Locke. As an empiricist Locke holds that all 
knowledge comes from experience, and yet he concedes 
that we have a real knowledge of substances underlying 
sensible qualities — of matter, soul and God.i He thinks that 
the idea of substance and of the relation of cause and effect 
is derived from sensation and reflection. (Similarly, the 
modern empiricists try to base their philosophy on sense- 
experience and yet profess to give us a knowledge 
of universal principles and of realities transcending sense- 
perception. i 

Although modern empiricism tries to save itself from 
the impasse of scepticism, it is doubtful if it really succeeds 
in the attempt. It is true that it takes the help of reason 
to interpret experience and thereby arrive at a system of 
truths about the world of experience and the realities which 
lie beneath it. But if all the ideas and principles by which 
reason interprets experience are given by sense-experience 
itself, we do not see how we can get at universal 
and necessary principles or have a knowledge of realities 
beyond experience. We may interpret one experience by 
another or other experiences and thereby anticipate a 
future possible experience. In this way we may pass from 
one sense-experience to another, but not to anything which 
transcends sense-experience altogether. When the modem 
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empiricist thinks that by ‘reasoned reflection' philosophy 
can, like the sciences, give us universal and necessary 
principles or a knowledge of reality beyond phenomena, 
he is perhaps deceiving himself. The universal principles 
and realities of science are not really so. All empirical 
propositions, including the truths of science, are only 
idl^Ibable and not absolutely certain. Whatever knowledge 
we get from sense-experience cannot be necessary and 
universal. Sense-experience can never tell us that some- 
thing is true not only in the past and the present, but also 
in the unknown future and in distant regions. All that we 
can know from sense-experience is that something is true 
so far as our experience goes, and not that it must be true 
even where our experience does not extend. Hence if the 
principles by which reason interprets experience be them- 
selves empirical, they would be no more universal and 
necessary than the experiences which generate them. 
Further, sense-experience cannot give us a knowledge of 
the realities which underlie sensations. We may interpret 
sensations by the ideas or categories of reason. But if 
these ideas and categories are themselves the products of 
sensations, they cannot possibly help us to go beyond 
sensations and know an5dhing which lies beneath them. It 
may here be said by the empiricist that the real is just 
what is given in experience and that there is no other 
reality beyond it. But if by experience the modern 
empiricist means sense-perception, then he can no more 
claim a knowledge of reality than the sensationist or the 
sceptic. Sense-perception presents to us things, not as they 
really are in themselves, but as they appear to our senses. 
Hence to depend on sense-experience is not to know reality 
but sensuous phenomena. If, however, for the knowledge 
of realities like God and soul, the empiricist admits the 
possibility of any non-sensuous experience, he gives away 
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his whole cause and ceases to employ the scientific method 
of ‘reasoned observation and explanation' in his philo- 
sophy. This seems to be the case with Professor Alexander* 
who proposes to give us an empirical metaphysics by the 
scientific method of ‘reflective description and analysis of 
experience' including religious emotion or experience, of 
which God is said to be the object. Here Profes^'^ 
Alexander makes a confusion between ordinary sense- 
experience and religious experience which is not sensory 
in character and forgets that the scientific method is strictly 
applicable only in the case of sense-experience. 

Some other philosophers like Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz and Wolff adopt the method of rationalism as the 
proper method of philosophy. They are known as ration- 
alists because they accept reason instead of experience as 
the source of philosophic knowledge. Both the empiricists 
and the rationalists are opposed to revelation or authority 
in the sphere of philosophical study. For both the aim 
of philosophy is the attainment of a system of universal and 
necessary principles which are logically inter-related among 
themselves. But while the empiricists believe that 
p|ulosophy can attain its object with the help of sense- 
experience only, the rationalists deny this and hold that 
philosophy must be based on thought or reason alone. 
Sense-experience does not give us anything but sensations 
and feelings. It tells us nothing about the realities which 
underlie sensations. Further, sense-experiences cannot 
give us universal and necessary principles, for they are 
limited to the present and cannot tell us an3dhing for 
certain about the past and the future. Hence if philosophy 
is to give us certain and universal knowledge, it must be 
based on such principles as are self-evident and absolutely 
certain. Thought or reason has in it some such self-evident 

* See Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, V. II, pp. 341-54. 
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and necessary principles. These a^e natural or native to 
reason, so that whoever has reason in him finds them to 
be self-evident and certain. They are innate or a priori 
truths which lie implicit in the mind from our birth and 
prior to all experience. Philosophy must start from such 
self-evident and a priori truths, and pass from these to 
which necessarily follow from them. In this way 
we can construct a system of philosophy which will be as 
certain as mathematics and in which there will be no room 
for doubt and dispute. The method of rationalism is also 
called a priorism, since it takes the principles of knowledge 
to be prior to or independent of experience. It is some- 
times known also as intuitionism because it takes only that 
which is clearly and distinctly perceived, i.e. intuited, as 
necessarily true and certain. 

The method of rationalism, as explained above, has 
obviously a touch of dogmatism in it. It is as much 
dogmatic to say that all knowledge comes from sense- 
experience as to say that it comes from reason alone. 
Whether our knowledge of the world, as we actually have 
it, can be explained by sense-experience or reason alone, 
or whether it owes its elements to both, are open questions 
which we have to discuss and decide in philosophy. To 
say without due examination that all knowledge comes 
from experience or reason alone is to prejudge the issue 
dogmatically. Supposing, reason gives us certain self- 
evident truths from which we can logically deduce others 
and thereby construct a system of knowledge, what 
guarantee is there that this thought-construction really 
agrees with the actual world in which we live and move? 
By mere reasoning we cannot prove the correspondence of 
our thoughts with things, of our rational ideas with 
empirical facts. As a matter of fact, however, there 
is hardly any agreement among men as to what truths are 
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self-evident and what not. What is self-evident to one, may 
not be so to another. Even the laws of thought like those 
of identity and contradiction are sometimes doubted and 
disputed by some philosophers. Spinoza’s idea of 
‘substance’ and Leibniz’s theory of ‘monads’ are not now 
as self-evident as they were originally supposed to 
be. These have been not only doubted but rejecte^fc^ 
subsequent thinkers. The rationalists take reason as the 
source and norm of knowledge. They think that reason 
gives us certain self-evident truths and also helps us to 
argue about and test the validity of our knowledge. But 
it seems to us that reason is not a way of directly knowing 
anything but a method of criticising or testing the know- 
ledge we already have of things. It is experience alone 
that can give' us a direct knowledge or acquaintance with 
facts or realities. On the basis of such direct knowledge 
reason may try to know other things indirectly and justify 
or criticise both our direct and indirect knowledge of 
things. It is in sense-experience that we have a direct 
knowledge of physical things. If, therefore, there be 
anything, principle or reality, which cannot be sensed by 
us, we must admit some kind of supersensuous experience 
to explain our knowledge of it. Some rationalists virtually 
admit this when they say that we have an intuition of 
certain self-evident truths which are innate or native /to 
reason. 

The difficulties in which the methods of empiricism 
and rationalism are involved led Kant, the great German 
philosopher, to formulate another method which is known 
as criticism. This method takes knowledge as we actually 
have it and tries to find out by analysis the conditions 
which make it possible. The existence of Mathematics 
proves that our knowledge is on the one hand real and 
synthetic, and on the other universal and necessary. It 
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gives us new information about facts of the world and it is 
true for all minds and at all times. Under what conditions, 
then, is it possible for knowledge to be such? From 
experience we may get information about particular facts 
of the world. But from mere experience we cannot know 
that what iji true of this or that fact is true of all other facts 
i^-the same kind. Experience cannot explain the character s 
o f universality and necessib i' in These can be 

explained only if there are certain elemente in knowledge 
which are due to the nature and constitution of the mind, 
which knows. What is involved in the very nature of our 
mind must be true of all minds. Space, time, causality, 
substantiality, etc. are such forms and ideas or categories 
which govern all knowledge because they are inherent in 
the mind of all rational beings like us. These are the a 
priori elements of human knowledge because they are not 
derived from experience but come from within the mind 
whenever it knows anything. But from the a priori forms 
and categories which have their origin in the nature of 
mind we know nothing about the particular facts of the 
world. To know space as a whole is not to know 
the existence of particular objects in space. Hence the 
synthetic character of knowledge, i.e. its reference to 
facts, cannot be explained by the a priori elements involved 
in knowledge. For real information about particular facts, 
knowledge depends on experience or sense-intuition. 
Experience supplies the data or materials of knowledge in 
the form of sensations. These are interpreted by the mind 
through the application of the a priori forms and categories 
of space, time, substance, causality, etc. It is in this way 
that we get our knowledge of the world as a system of 
things and events, existing in space and time, and being 
the same for all minds. But the world which we know 
cannot be regarded as real in the strict sense. It is rather 
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a world which we construct out of the materials supplied 
by sensations and by application of the forms and catego- 
ries supplied by mind. What we know is not reality as 
it is in itself, but as it appears through our senses and the 
categories of our mind or understanding. We cannot know 
an5dhing except through sense-intuition and thoacategories. 
Theirefore, we can never know reality or things-in-th^^ 
selves, although the Reason in us may be under the 
necessity of thinking of them. If we had the capacity of 
a non-sensuous or intellectual intuition, then possibly we 
could know reality. Since, however, we have no such 
capacity, reality remains for us unknown and unknowable. 
Our knowledge is limited to the world of phenomena or 
appearances, although that world is objective in the sense 
that it is universal and necessary for all minds. Beyond 
phenomena there is no doubt the reality in which they are 
grounded. But neither science nor philosophy enables us 
to know what it is. 

The Kantian method of criticism, it will be seen, 
combineg those of empiricism and rationalism, and ends 
in a sort of agnosticism. It shows how our knowledge 
depends on sense-experience for its materials, and on 
reason (which Kant calls understanding) for the categories 
by which we interpret sensations and build up our concep- 
tion of the world as a system of objects existing in space 
and time. But by following this method we are finadly 
led to the view that the world of experience is phenomenal 
and not real. Reason, in the higher sense, constrains us 
to think of a transcendent world of reality beyond the 
world of phenomena.. But for Reason this noumenal 
reality remains a mere idea or an ideal which we have no 
means of realising in experience. Reality thus remains 
for us for ever unknown and unknowable. Herein lies the 
strength as well as the weakness of Kant’s method 
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of criticism as the proper method of philosophy. It gives 
us a metaphysic of experience, in the sense that it reveals 
by logical ^lal}^ the ultimate conditions on which 
knowledge, derived from sense-experience and science, 
depends. But it fails to lead to any metaphysics in the 
seme of a. knowledge of reality beyond phenomena. The 
ri^!^bn why Kant’s critical method ended in agnosticism is 
that he limited intuition to sense-experience. If we had 
none but sense-intuition, then all knowledge of reality 
would certainly remain impossible for us. But there is 
another kind of intuition which is called intellectual, 
because it is not mediated by sense and understanding. 
Kant believes that it is intellectual intuition which can give 
us a direct knowledge of reality, but he leaves it as a mere 
logical possibility. For Kant an intellectual intuition of 
reality is possible, but not actually attainable by us. But 
Kant here forgets that it is just on the basis of an intellec- 
tual intuition that he can possibly be so sure of reality as 
to declare all other things • phenonienal/ But for some 
experience of it, we could not know or even think of any 
reality as contrasted with phenomena. Professor H. J. 
Paton, a great Kantian scholar, seems to admit the actual 
presence of an intellectual intuition in Kant himself when 
he says, 'it does not appear that Kant argued from the 
existence of the given to the reality of things-in-themselves 
as its necessary cause. Rather he would seem to regard 
the thing-in-itself as immediately present to us in all 
appearances’. ‘ If this be so, then we are to say that the 
critical method of philosophy should recognise the value 
and importance of non-sensuous or intellectual intuition to 
give us a knowledge of reality. If it does not, it is bound 
to end in agnosticism which holds that tiie world we 
know is phenomenal and that the real is unknown and 

‘ Cf. Paton, Kant*s Metaphysic of Experience^ V. I, p. 70. 
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unknowable. But this is rather an inconsistent position, 
since it allows such knowledge of reality as would enable 
us to judge the world as phenomenal and reality as non- 
phenomenal and unknowable. 

But philosophy is not, like the sciences, the knowledge 
of the world of phenomena. Nor is it a mere «rkical study 
of experience to discover its pre-conditions, i.e. its univ^l^ 
forms and concepts. On the other hand, philosophy is 
the study of reality, the attempt to know reality as distin- 
guished from phenomena. But for this, the methods of 
philosophy so far considered are found to be inadequate. 
Hence philosophy must follow some other method than 
these to attain the knowledge of reality. It is just this idea 
of philosophy as the knowledge of reality that has 
led Hegel and his followers to employ the method 
of dialectic as the proper method of philosophy. Kant’s 
critical method leads to agnosticism because he proceeds 
on the idea that the forms and categories of knowledge 
have their origin in our mind and are, therefore, subjec- 
tive. They do not apply to the real world lying beyond 
our mind or its experiences. It was Hegel’s conviction 
that the forms and categories through which our thought 
develops and seeks to know the nature of the experienced 
world are not confined to our mind but are realised in the 
nature and constitution of reality itself. There is a fixed 
order in the development of our thought through these 
categories. First, we affirm some idea or conception of a 
thing (i.e. a thesis). Then, finding its imperfection ‘we are 
led to affirm the opposite idea or conception of it (i.e. its 
antithesis). But the opposite idea, in its turn, is found 
to be as one-sided as the first. This leads us to affirm 
a higher and more comprehensive idea which includes 
and reconciles the first and its opposite (i.e. synthesis). 
Thus we first think of a thing as a group of qualities 
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without any substance. Secondly, we think of it as a 
substance without qualities. But both of these ideas being 
one-sided and imperfect we are finally led to the idea of 
the thing as a substance which is manifested through its, 
qualities. It is this dialectical process that governs the 
d^velopmCuT of thought from the lowest or most inade- 
^^te category to the highest or the most perfect. Thus 
we pass from the idea of reality as mere “Being” to 
the speculative conception of it as the “Absolute Idea” 
or self-conscious spirit. The same dialectic process governs 
the development of the real, objective world existing in 
relation to our mind. The successive stages in the deve- 
lopment of thought can be detected in the evolution of 
the world and in history. In his philosophy Hegel tries 
to show how the facts of Physics, History, Ethics and 
Religion illustrate the dialectical process. Hence for 
Hegel the forms and categories of knowledge are also the 
forms and modes of being or reality. Logic as the science 
of the forms and categories of thought will thus be iden- 
tical with metaph5^ics as the study of reality. To know 
the ultimate principles of knowledge is also to know the 
ultimate principles governing the world. 

The dialectical method of Hegel stands or falls with 
its fundamental assumption that thought and reality are 
identical. If our thought or consciousness were identical 
with reality and if the process of thought in us were 
creative, then perhaps we could say that the forms and 
categories of thought were also the forms and categories 
of reality. But so far as we know, human thought is not 
creative but representative of reality. For us to think of 
anything is not to bring it into existence, but to have 
an idea or concept of it. Thought, therefore, gives an 
idea of the object, but not any direct experience or 
acquaintance with it. In so far as this is the case, we 
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cannot say with certainty that human thought is identical 
with reality or even that it directly reveals reality. The 
progress of the special sciences also shows how arbitrary 
and untrustworthy Hegel's enumeration of the categories 
of reality is. There are some scientific categories which 
have no place in the list of categories give#%y H^l. 
With the advance of the sciences other new concepts stef 
categories may be found necessary for the interpretation 
of the experienced world. The Hegelian account of the 
categories would require modification whenever this 
actually happens. In fact, Hegel’s account of the num- 
ber and order of categories was mostly dependent on his 
knowledge of the sciences of his own times. Some of the 
greatest followers of Hegel are now convinced that the 
dialectical method is not so much a way of knowing reality 
as a way of arranging and examining the concepts through 
which our mind passes in its attempt to form a finally 
satisfactory conception of reality. Dialectic is a method 
of criticism and not of knowledge. It helps us to criticise 
the concepts or categories through which we want to 
rationalise the knowledge of reality obtained by some 
other means. It can, at its best, give us a consistent 
conception of reality, but not any direct knowledge 
of it. For a direct knowledge of reality we are to 
depend on some experience of it, which is different from 
ordinary sense-experience. While sense-experience is 
mediated through the forms and categories of the mind, 
the experience of reality is a pure intuition unmediated 
by sense and understanding. It is an ‘intellectual 
intuition’ or spiritual experience in which our thought or 
consciousness is divested of all forms and categories, and 
in its pure being manifests itself as identical with reality. 
When we have the experience of reality in this way we may 
try to justify it in philosophy by the method of criticism. 
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For the ancient Indian thinkers philosophy is not 
merely a matter of intellectual understanding of or 
theoretical speculation about truth and reality. It is a direct 
experience or realisation of absolute truth and reality 
(darsana). Hence the method of philosophy is, for most 
Indian tbioJiers, a combination of experience, reasoning 
contemplation.^ All phUosophy must be based on the 
experiences of the self within and the world outside us. 
These experiences may be either the normal experiences of 
ordinary men or the intuitive experiences of saints, seers 
and prophets. The Carvaka, Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Sahkhya systems of Indian philosophy take ordinary 
experience as the basis of philosophy. But some other 
systems like the Bauddha, the Jaina, the Mimainsa and 
the Vedanta, maintain that in such matters as ultimate 
reality, liberation, etc., we cannot form any correct idea 
from ordinary experience; philosophy must depend for 
these on the intuitions of seers and saints who have a 
direct realisation of such things and whose experiences 
have been preserved for us in the scriptures. Hence it is 
sometimes held that a student of philosophy should begin 
with the study of the scriptures (sravana) which, when 
carried on in the right spirit, initiates him into the truths 
of philosophy. It is here that testimony or authority may 
be said to have a place in philosophy. But from this we 
should not think that authority is the sole ground of philo- 
sophy and accept the method of authoritarianism in 
philosophy. To do so is to have faith, but no philosophy. 
A faith in the scriptures may have its own value, but it 
does not rise to the level of reasoned knowledge without 
which there can be no philosophy. Hence the second step 
in philosophical study is reasoning or criticism of experience 
(manana). Here the student of philosophy is advised to 
examine thoroughly all experiences including the teachings 
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of the scriptures and see for himself if there are conclusive 
reasons for accepting them as true and valid. If after 
due examination of the scriptural teachings in the light 
of his own experiences and by the application of logical 
canons, he finds them rational, then and only then he 
should accept them as true. Otherwise, he«(^. under ^no 
obligation to accept them, but may even reject 
This rationalistic spirit of free criticism is conspicuous in the 
Carvaka, Bauddha, Jaina, Nyaya and Sankhya systems. 
The Mimaihsa and the Vedanta are indeed based on the 
authority of the Vedas. Still, they make as much use of 
the method of logical criticism as any other system of 
Indian or Western philosophy, and support their theories 
by such strong and cogent arguments as to make them 
independent of the authority of the scriptures./ A rational 
and critical study of aU experiences is thus necessary for 
the attainment of philosophical knowledge. But the 
realisation of the truths of philosophy does not come by 
way of reasoning alone. By means of reasoning and 
criticism we can detect the errors in our experiences, and 
in the ideas and concepts based on them. We can also 
justify and defend certain truths by adducing good reasons 
in support of them. But by mere reasoning we can 
neither know the truth nor realise it. For the realisation 
of philosophical truths all Indian thinkers, excepting the 
Carvakas, recommend moral purification, contemplation 
(nididhyasana) and concentration (yoga) as the necessary 
means. To them, these constitute the third and the most 
important part of the method of philosophy. God, self, 
immortality and freedom are some of the truths of philo- 
sophy. All proofs that have so far been given by 
philosophers in support of these truths leave us as 
unconvinced as ever. What is necessary to remove finally 
our doubts about them is a direct experience or clear 
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realisation of these truths. And this must be attained, if 
at all, by constant contemplation of the truths. This 
enables us to realise the self or God as the absolute truth. 

We may now explain what the proper method or 
methods of philosophy should be, consistently with our 
conceptionoaf philosophy. This may be restated here. 
■S’Cilosophy, by which we mean mataphysics, is ?ui 
intellefctual attempt to rationalise our experiences of 
supersensuous reality. Science gives us a systematic 
knowledge of the physical world by rationalising our 
experiences of it. We get these experiences through 
our senses and rationalise them by relating one to the 
others under the laws of space, time, causality, etc. 
Science may thus be said to be the rationalisation of sense- 
experiences. But sense-experience does not give us the 
reality of a thing as it is in itself, but as it appears in rela- 
tion to our sense-organs. The objects of sense-experience 
are phenomenal and not real in the highest sense, since 
they are relative to our sense and understanding and do 
not stand for the reality of things in themselves. It 
follows from this that we cannot have any sense-experi- 
ence of ultimate reality, for whatever comes through our 
senses is bound to be modified by the nature of our 
sensibility and understanding. If we are to know reality 
at all, it must be through some sort of supersensuous 
experience which is not mediated by sense and under- 
standing. It is, in Kant’s words, an intellectual intuition 
that can give us an insight into reality. Philosophy does 
not help us to get this experience or intuition. All that 
it can do is to rationalise the experience or experiences 
when we have them. Philosophy is thus based on the 
supersensuous experiences of reality and it consists in the 
intellectual attempt to rationalise those experiences. 
Philosophy is the attempt to know reality in the sense that 
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it tries to understand or rationalise our experiences of 
supersensuous reality. Philosophy is not merely the 
intuitive experience of reality. It is an intellectual 
attempt to understand and rationalise the intuitive experi- 
ences of' supersensuous reality by relating them to the 
world of ordinary experience and interpretiagaat in their 
li^t. Philosophy is thus the rationalisation of Vh,; 
experiences of supersensuous reality or the intellectual 
effort to understand the world in the light of those 
experiences. But to rationalise our experiences of the 
supersensuous is not to prove it with the help of sense- 
experience or scientific knowledge. What is supersensuous 
cannot be perceived through the senses. Science also 
cannot prove the reality of the supersensuous, since it is, 
by its very nature, limited to sense-experience. What is 
not given in or verifiable by sense-experience, either 
directly or indirectly, does not come within the purview 
of science. Hence to rationalise our experiences of 
supersensuous reality we do not get much help from sense- 
experience and scientific knowledge. To rationalise them 
is to show how an interpretation of the world, as based 
on these experiences, makes our life and all its experiences 
more intelligible and harmonious than any knowledge 
given by the senses or the sciences. Philosophy is com- 
pletely unified knowledge in the sense that it explains the 
totality of our life and its experiences better than any other 
knowledge. To show that this is so, is to rationalise the 
intuitive or supersensuous experiences of reality on which 
philosophy as metaphysics is based. 

It follows from what we have said above that the 
method of philosophy must be critical in character. To 
justify the philosophic^ view of the world we have to 
examine critically the common-sense and scientific views 
of it and detect their errors and inconsistencies. We have 
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to examine also all our ordinary concepts and theories and 
see if tiiey stand the test of a rigorous logical , criticism. 
With this end in view we shall analyse and examine our 
various experiences and try to discover their ultimate 
implications. If after a critical examination of the ordi- 
nary and scientific concepts and theories we find that 
do not accord with the totality of our experiences 
and their implications,, as much as the philosophical view 
does, then we are justified in accepting it as the most 
rational interpretation of the world. But the task of the 
philosopher does not end with the criticism of ordinary 
and scientific knowledge to show their inadequacy. While, 
this may convince him of the inadequacy and inferiority 
of the knowledge given by common sense and science, it 
will leave him rather unconvinced of the truths of philo- 
sophy. He may even feel sure of these truths, but he 
cannot know them to be certain unless he has a direct 
experience or realisation of them. Thus Bradley, as we 
have already seen, confesses that such sources of our 
knowledge of the absolute as mere feeling or immediate 
presentation and our moral and aesthetic experiences 
‘supply not an experience but an abstract idea of the 
absolute, and that if we can realize at all the general 
features of the absolute and see that somehow they come 
together in a way known vaguely and in the abstract, our 
result is certain ’ A certain knowledge of absolute reality 
and of the ultimate truths of philosophy requires a 
realisation of them in direct experience. And this must 
be attained, if at all, through continued meditation and 
contemplation of them. The truths of philosophy cannot 
be verified in sense-experience; nor can we prove them 
scientifically. The only way in which they can be known 
by us is rational reflection on and constant contemplation 

‘ Cf. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 140*42 (italics mine). 
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of them. As Professor K. C. Bhattacharyya has truly said : 
‘Metaphysics, or more generally, philosophy, is not only 
not actual knowledge, but is not even literal thought; 
and yet its contents are contemplated as true in the faith 
that it is only by such contemplation that absolute truth 
can be known.” Thus philosophy as metapbjfiics is based 
on some original but indefinite experiences of supersens4i4K7> 
reality and is completed by criticism and contemplation, 
through which we rationalise and realise its truths. Criti- 
cism and contemplation are, therefore, the characteristic 
methods of philosophy, or more correctly speaking, the 
two constitute the proper philosophical method. 


* Cf. Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 66. 
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THE NATURE OF KNO^TEDGE 

^ With :^|5rd to the nature of knowledge, a distinction 
'^ifiould be made between its essential and functional 
characters, or what is the same thing, between its meta- 
physical and its empirical nature. Metaphysically speak- 
ing, a thing is what it is in itself, apart from and independ- 
ently of its relation to other things. Empirically speaking, 
however, a thing is what it does or how it affects other 
things. For a thing, to act means to come into relation 
to other things affected by its action. The relations in 
which one thing stands to other things are either its actions 
on those things or the expressions of its actions on us. 
Hence we may say that from the empirical standpoint we 
consider the nature of a thing as related to other things, 
while from the metaphysical we try to know what the 
thing is in itself, apart from its relation to other things. 
It has, of course, been held by certain philosophers, 
especially the empiricists, that a thing is what it does, or 
that a thing is constituted by its relations to other things. 
Apart from the other difficulties in which such a view is 
involved, it is plain that it makes a confusion between 
being and doing, essence and action. To be is not to do, 
or to exist is not always to act. If it were so, we should 
have said that there is no air in a closed room because it 
does not blow, that there is no water in a tank because 
it does not flow and that a man ceases to exist when he 
sleeps soundly. Since, however, neither ordinary language 
nor logical analysis allows such expressions, we ought to 
» make a distinction between the existence and action of a 
thing and hold that it may be considered in respect of both. 
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In the case of knowledge also we propose to make a similar 
distinction and study its metaphysical and empirical 
nature separately. 

It may be objected here that while the distinction 
between essence and function may hold good in the case 
of a thing or a substance, it is misleading 5k*'" the case of 
that which is nothing but a mere function of somethuJ^' 
Not only the older empiricists and materialists but even 
some modern realists, not to speak of the behaviourists, 
regard mind, consciousness and knowledge as mere 
functions of the brain or the nervous system. If they are 
right, then with regard to knowledge no distinction can 
be made between essence and function, between existence 
and action. We shall hereafter consider more fully the 
question whether knowledge is a function of the body or 
the brain or the nervous system. Here we may just point 
out that a distinction between essence and function holds 
good in the case of anything that has being, while it is not 
acting or functioning. It does not matter much whether 
we call it a thing or substance, quality or relation, activity 
or function. A current of water or electricity has no being 
apart from what it is doing or its -flowing. Although the 
exigencies of human language make it incumbent on us to 
refer to the current by using the pronouns ‘it’ and ‘its’, 
yet we are convinced that they mean just ‘doing’ and 
‘flowing’ respectively. For a current to be is to do, to 
exist is to act or flow. Hence with regard to a current 
no distinction is ordinarily made between its essence and 
function. When, however, we treat the water or electric 
current as a persistent or enduring fact and contrast it 
with its varying effects like forming gravels, lighting lamps, 
etc., we may make a distinction between the current and 
its functions. But while the current of water has no being 
apart from its function, water itself is a material substance 
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which has being even when it is not functioning in this 
or that way. Water exists even when it does not flow or 
quench anybody’s thirst. Hence with regard to water 
there is no impropriety in asking the questions, ‘what it 
is in itself and what it does or how it acts in relation to 
other thiag*'. Similar is the case with knowledge. 
rJSJiowledge has being even when it is not functioning or 
knowing anything. It may seem paradoxical to say that 
there may be knowledge which knows nothing. Since, 
however, knowledge as mere sentience or pure conscious- 
ness is not only a logical possibility but a psychical fact 
admitted by many older and modem thinkers, we may 
and usually do use the word ‘knowledge’ in the sense of a 
conscious essence or existence which may he, even when 
it does nothing by way of cognising objects. The concept 
of ‘pure experience’ adumbrated by William James in his 
Essays in Radical Empiricism fairly represents knowledge 
in this sense, although he himself does not so use it. Some 
modern psychologists speak of an objectless thought and 
others of a subjectless cognition. If there can be such a 
thing as bare experience without any reference to a subject 
or an object, then it would give us what we call the essen- 
tial nature of knowledge. With this essential nature of 
its own knowledge may function in different ways in 
relation to different objects. It is true that this essential 
nature of knowledge is generally described as con- 
sciousness or mind or self, of which knowledge in the 
ordinary sense is said to be a quality or function. 
As it will appear in the sequel, we are prepared to 
accept this description of knowledge in its essential 
nature as pure consciousness, mind or self. But what 
we want to emphasise here is that knowledge has this 
essential nature which should be neither ignored nor con- 
fused with its functional character in a philosophical study. 
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Even in deep dreamless sleep a man knows or experiences 
the state of sleep, although he is not aware of any object. 
How, otherwise, are we to explain the subsequent memory 
of what takes place during sound sleep, as that is clearly 
attested by judgments like’ I slept well’ , ‘I knew nothing’, 
which one passes on waking from deep sl«af»? Hence 
with regard to knowledge the distinction between tfe 
essence and function is not only permissible but also 
indispensable. There has been much confusion in the 
study of the problems of knowledge because some philo- 
sophers have lost sight of this important distinction. 

Keeping in view the above distinction we shall first 
consider knowledge in its empirical character and then 
proceed to discuss its metaphysical nature. Knowledge m 
its empirical character may be considered from the stand- 
point of psychology or of logic. Viewed from the 
psychological standpoint and considered empirically, i.e. 
in the light of what it does, knowledge may be defined 
as the awareness or apprehension of objects. The object 
of knowledge may be a thing or a quality, a mental state 
or a physical entity, the existent as well as the non-existent. 
In every case in which there is knowledge there must be 
something which stands out as its object, and it consists 
simply in the manifestation of the object. All things are 
made manifest or revealed to us when they become objects 
of knowledge. Knowledge may also be regarded as the 
ground of all intelligent activity. It is on the basis of 
knowledge of some kirid that all living beings deal with 
other objects of the surrounding world. A living creature 
behaves differently in relation to different objects because 
it somehow knows them to be different. 

Knowledge as the apprehension of objects is different 
from feeling or affection and volition. While the latter 
two mental states relate to some object or other, they are 
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not related to it by way of knowledge. Something different 
is meant when one says ‘I know a thing’, from what is 
meant by saying, ‘I desire or will or do something, or am 
simply pleased or displeased with it’. Although know- 
ledge is distinguishable, it is not separable, from feeling 
and volitifCB^ Knowledge is a cognitive process by which 

have an apprehension or understanding of objects. 
But it is bound up with certain affective elements, namely, 
the feelings of pleasure and displeasure, according as the 
known objects are pleasurable or painful. Through such 
feelings knowledge leads to certain conations, viz. desire, 
aversion and volition in the form of an exertion to obtain 
pleasurable objects and avoid painful ones. Hence know- 
ledge may be said to be a cognitive phenomenon which is 
always connected with conation through the mediation of 
feeling. Along with the knowledge of an object there is a 
feeling of being pleased or displeased with it and an active 
attitude of desire or aversion which may lead to certain 
overt movements towards or away from the object. Still, 
knowledge is not, as some psychologists believe, at once 
a phase of cognition, feeling and conation. In cognising 
an object we may also cognise its pleasurable or painful 
character and also become conscious of certain tendencies 
in relation to it. But the actual feelings of pleasure and 
pain or the conative processes of desire, etc., take us 
beyond cognition, although they may arise out of cogni- 
tion. Knowledge is not, and does not contain within itself, 
a phase of feeling or the will, although it may be always 
connected with them. Even as an empirical phenomenon 
it has a distinctive and self-sufficient character of its own 
and should not be reduced to or confused with feeling or 
volition. 

From the psychological standpoint we have defined 
knowledge as the apprehension or cognition of objects 
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whether right or wrong. As such, knowledge includes all 
cognitive states and processes of the mind, like sensation, 
perception, memory, imagination, inference, doubt, 
dream, illusion, etc. It stands, as the late Professor 
Alexander also has said, “for all kinds of apprehension of 
objects, whether sensation, or thought, or^Ctmory, or 
imagination, or any other”.* In psychology knowledge^ 
understood in a wide sense so as to comprise both true and 
false perception, inference, memory, etc., as well as dream 
and doubt. Psychology as a positive science of mental 
phenomena is not so much concerned with the truth or 
falsity of cognitions as with their description, analysis, and 
explanation. Hence all cognitive facts are regarded as 
instances of knowledge, no matter whether they are true 
or false, or neither true nor false. A true or veridical 
perception is as much a case of knowledge as a false or 
erroneous one. Illusions, hallucinations and dreams also 
are cases of knowledge, since we have in them different 
kinds of apprehension of objects, although their objects 
being contradicted, they are classed as invalid or erroneous 
perceptions. That illusion and hallucination are cases of 
wrong perception is generally admitted by psychologists. 
But with regard to dream there is some difference of 
opinion among philosophers, and some hold that dream is 
a kind of false memory, while others maintain that it is 
more like perception than memory or inference, and so must 
be regarded as a form of erroneous perception. While we 
prefer the second view, we should make it plain that as a 
form of erroneous perception dream is different from illusion 
and hallucination. It stands midway between perception and 
memory, but is more akin to the former than to the latter. 
Dream is a sort of creative perception in which the dreamer 
creates a world of objects which resemble in many respects 

^ Cf. Space, Time and Deity, V. p. 82. 
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the objects of oiu: waking experience and are considered 
by the dreamer to be as real as the latter. Since, however, 
dreams have not the regularity and orderliness of our 
waking perceptions and are subsequently contradicted by 
our waking experiences, we eventually reject them as false 
, a^d fancffflf cognitions. Doubt is, like dream, a form of 
■knowledge. It is rather unusual to speak of doubt as a 
kind of knowledge. But when we remember that by 
knowledge we here mean any way of cognising objects, and 
that doubtful cognition is a cognition none the less, and not 
feeling or conation, we seem to be justified in bringing it 
under knowledge. Doubt is not merely the absence of 
assured cognition or of conviction. It is not the mere 
negation of knowledge. It is a positive state of the cogni- 
tion of mutually exclusive characters in the same thing and 
about the same time. To doubt is to entertain conflicting 
notions with regard to the same object and refer two or 
more contrary or contradictory properties to it in alter- 
nation. In it the mind oscillates between different alternate 
characterisations of some given object. As a mental state 
doubt is different from both belief and disbelief. It neither 
affirms nor denies anything, but only raises a problem for 
thought. As such, doubt should be distinguished from ‘the 
mere absence of belief’. There is absence of belief even 
when we do not think of anything at all. In doubt, how- 
ever, we think of two or more alternatives in regard to the 
same thing. Professor Bosanquet goes so far as to say 
that “a definite doubt is unquestionably a disjunctive 
judgment”. But it is doubtful whether doubt as a waver- 
ing attitude of the mind can be regarded as a definite 
cognition or judgment at all. Rather, it is an indecisive 
questioning attitude of the mind towards an object. It is 
not a judgment at all. It does not assert anything 
definitely with regard to its object. When we are in doubt 
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about anything we do not know, nor do we claim to know, 
what it really is. We cannot even say that ‘it must be 
either this or that’. All that we can say is: ‘Is it this or 
that' ? It is for this reason that doubt is neither true nor 
false, but only non- valid cognition. It is not yalid because 
the oscillation of thought in doubt has no objecW^fe counter- 
part in reality. It is not false or invalid because it makis* 
no definite assertion about its object and cannot, therefore, 
be contradicted by it. Hence as a form of wavering cogni- 
tion it is to be regarded as logically neutral, i.e. neither 
true nor false. 

While from the psychological standpoint knowledge is 
taken to mean any cognition of objects, from the logical it 
means true and only true cognitions of objects, attended 
with the conviction that they are true. In logic and so 
also in philosophy, knowledge is understood in a narrow 
sense and is limited to the definite and assured cognition 
of an object, which is also true. It is said that knowledge, 
in the strict sense, means a true belief that carries with it 
an assurance of its truth. As Bertrand Russell puts it, 
‘what we firmly believe, if it is true, is called knowledge’ 

It follows that knowledge has at least two characteristics. 
It must be an assured cognition of , or a firm belief in some- 
thing. It is thus distinguished from all indefinite, 
problematic and hypothetical cognitions. But knowledge 
is not merely a matter of subjective certainty. In illusion 
we firmly believe in what is false. Hence the second cha- 
racteristic of knowledge is that it must be a true cognition 
of. objects. A cognition is true when it agrees with or cor- 
responds to its objects. That is, a cognition is true when 
it represents its object with that nature and character 
which really belong to it. Thus to know a thing is, 
strictly speaking, to cognise it as characterised by what 

Cf. The Problems of Philosophy, p. 217. 
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is a characteristic of it, with the conviction that it is 
so cognised. A man may have a true cognition of 
some thing without his knowing or believing that it 
is true. In that case, he cannot be said to have a 
knowledge of the thing. In addition to these two charac- 
ters, somijjhilosophers admit some others as belonging 
Jj) all knowledge in the proper sense. Thus some thinkers, 
like the Naiyayikas, would say that knowledge is not only 
a matter of true and firm belief or cognition, but also a 
presentative or non-reproductive cognition (anubhava) of 
some object. According to them, true perception, inference, 
comparison (upamana) and testimony (sabda) are the only 
four different kinds of knowledge in the logical sense. If 
there be other kinds of knowledge over and above these, 
we are to take it that they are either reducible to these four 
or not valid knowledge at all. Wrong perception, infer- 
ence, etc. are obviously excluded from valid knowledge. 
So also are doubt, dream and memory. Doubt is not a 
form of valid knowledge because it is uncharacterisable as 
true or false. Probable opinion and hypothetical argument 
cannot be treated'as knowledge because they do not give 
us certain information .about things and events, although 
they may sometimes turn out to be true. Dream, like 
illusion, is not knowledge because it not only is, but must 
always be, false. The objects we dream of are perceived as 
present before our senses, while they are really past and 
distant. Dream must be a false cognition because it repre- 
sents the not-present as the present, the ‘that’ as the ‘this’. 
Sometimes dreams come true and are corroborated by the 
subsequent experiences of waking life. But even such 
correspondence between dream-cognitions and waking 
experiences is neither normal nor invariable. Memory, 
which is generally regarded as a true knowledge of the past, 
has been rejected by some Indian thinkers as non-valid 
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knowledge. The reason for this is that memory does not 
give us any direct or at least presentative knowledge of the 
past. Memory may be true or false according as it does 
or does not alter the order and character of the remembered 
objects. But even true memory cannot be regarded as 
knowledge in the strict sense, since it is not a^r esentation 
but a representation of past objects. Some oSier phil^ 
sophers, like the Mimaihsaksis, mention another charac- 
teristic of knowledge as logically understood. They main- 
tain that knowledge must not only be a true and assured 
cognition, but also a new cognition. It must give us new 
information about the world of objects. Every case 
of knowledge, if it is to be of any value, should be original 
in character. It implies a new step, by which we advance 
from the known to what is not yet known. Real knowledge 
is a synthetic process adding new contents to the old stock 
of our knowledge of objects. If the objects are already 
known, there can be no necessity of acquiring a knowledge 
of them. Hence knowledge must relate to such objects 
as have not been previously known. It follows that 
memory cannot be true knowledge, in sb far as it is not a 
new experience, but tiie reproduction of some old experi- 
ence. Whether memory can or cannot be regarded as a 
form of knowledge in the strict sense is a question on which 
philosophers hold conflicting opinions. We shall not here 
enter into this question. But we may just say that 
memory lacks none of the characteristics of true knowledge 
mentioned here, and,' as such, there is no reason why it 
should not be accepted as a form of knowledge in the logical 
sense.* 

Now we proceed to consider the more fundamental 
problem as to the metaphysical nature of knowledge. The 

' For a full discussion on this point see the author's The Ny^ya 
Theory of Knowledge, Chs. II and XX. 
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questions which arise here are: What is knowledge in 
itself? What is its status as a fact of reality? Is it an 
activity or a quality or a relation ? 

Many philosophers think that knowledge is an activity 
of some sort. Their view is known as the act theory of 
knowledge is not difficult to see what induced these 
titinkers to reduce knowledge to some kind of activity. 
There can be no knowledge unless the mind responds to the 
influences of the surrounding world. In the states of sleep 
and inattention we do not know any external objects, 
although these may act on our senses. If there is to be any 
knowledge, the mind must react to the actions of other 
things on it. Hence knowledge is a process in which the 
mind actively responds and reaches out to objects, and 
somehow illuminates them. 

The act theory of knowledge has been accepted by 
various schools of philosophers. In Indian philosophy, tlie 
Bauddha and the Mimamsa system uphold it. For the 
former, to exist is to act and so to change. Knowledge as 
an existent fact consists in the conscious act of showing 
and leading to an object. According to the Mimariisaka, 
knowledge is a mental action (kriya) which refers to an 
'object. For Herbert Spencer, knowledge appears as an 
incident in the adaptation of the organism to the environ- 
ment when tendencies towards action counteract one 
another and are thrown back on themselves so as to become 
conscious of their existence. Some voluntarists hold that 
cognition is the will when it is thwarted by difficulties and 
so looks for (i.e. thinks) means to overcome them. But in 
all these descriptions of the nature of knowledge there is 
some confusion, and what they give us is not the meta- 
physical nature of knowledge, although they propose to 
do so. To say with the Buddhists and the Mimaihsakas that 
knowledge is the conscious or mental act of showing or 
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leading or referring to an object, is to presuppose knowledge 
and not to explain it. For, what is known as a conscious ^ 
or mental act is itself an object of knowledge and 
not knowledge in itself. Or, we may say that, for an act, 
to be conscious or mental is already to be a fact of 
knowledge, so that its reference to the ohfrct neither 
belongs to nor brings out its essence. Similarly, SpenCfea,,,-, 
and the voluntarists rather assume knowledge than explain 
it. For an organic tendency towards action to be simpiv 
counteracted and thrown back on itself is not to become 
conscious of its existence, unless by some trick conscious- 
ness is superadded to it or it has consciousness embedded 
in it. If it were so, then any tendency towards action, be 
it organic or not, would become conscious when somehow 
counteracted and hurled back on itself by a stronger force. 
When the voluntarists reduce cognition to a thwarted will, 
they forget that there may be cognition or thought even 
before the will is actually thwarted. Or, if the will cannot 
cognise or think before it is thwarted by difficulties, we do not 
see how it can, when so thwarted ; for a thwarted will is as 
much an unconscious activity as any other. As such, it 
cannot even know that it is thwarted by difficulties and so 
must look for means to overcome them. If, however, the 
unconscious will somehow knows these facts, we are to say 
that it is either favoured by chance or gifted by nature with 
the power of consciousness. 

Some modern psychologists, known as the behaviour- 
ists, go further than the older empiricists and materialists 
and deny the reality of mind, consciousness or knowledge 
altogether. For them the human individual is, like the 
animal, a complex of body and behaviour. There is in 
him no mind ot consciousness. He behaves in different 
ways in different situations of life. Some of these beha- 
viours are called unconscious and automatic actions, while 
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others are called conscious and voluntary activities. But 
all of them are really behaviours or responses of the body 
to stimulations of different kinds. The difference between 
the conscious and the unconscious activity of a man is not 
due to the presence of any mental or conscious process of 
thought arJ#i|ieliberation in the one and its absence in the 
MtCier. Rather, it is due to the fact that the one 
involves both implicit and explicit behaviour, while the 
other is only an explicit behaviour or overt bodily move- 
ment. Thus what is called ‘action after deliberation’ 
(which is another name for conscious or voluntary action) 
is an organic response which involves first implicit 
behaviour consisting of certain internal and imperceptible 
nervous processes in the vocal organ, and is then expressed 
by way of explicit behaviour or perceptible movements. 
Thought or consciousness is just the implicit behaviour of 
the body, located in the vocal organ and having the form 
of sub- vocal speech. Hence knowledge is a particular kind 
of behaviour in animals, or, as otherwise described, such 
response to the stimulus as has the characteristics of appro- 
priateness and accuracy. 

The behaviourist reform in psychology is tnore drastic 
than any other preceding it. While the older materialists 
treat mind or consciousness as an epiphenomenon or by- 
product of brain activity, the behaviourists deny the very 
existence of it and allow bodily behaviouT to ta!ke its place. 
But this seems to be a logically indefensible position. Beha- 
viour is as much an object of consciousness or knowledge as 
any other physical thing or event. That there is any beha- 
viour, explicit or implicit, can be known only if there be a 
conscious mind or a knowing subject. To say that 
behaviour itself is consciousness or knowledge is to ignore 
the distinction between conscious and unconscious activity, 
for as behaviour they are the same and should be equally 

5 
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conscious. K, however, we find that some behaviours are 
conscious and intelligent, while others are not, we are to say 
that they are more than mere behaviour. The conscious- 
ness that undoubtedly attends some of our behaviours 
cannot be explained by the interposition of internal and 
imperceptible movements in the vocal organ ^^That there 
are such internal movements may be true, but that bodjl3j^ 
movements become conscious simply because they are 
internal is hardly true and intelligible. To suggest that 
there is no question of the movement becoming conscious, 
but that such movement is wrongly regarded as conscious, 
is not only to reject the evidence of our immediate experi- 
ence but to make the origin of the idea of consciousness 
impossible. Hence the difference between conscious and 
unconscious activity is not simply a nominal one between 
implicit and explicit behaviour, but a real difference 
between that of which we are conscious and that of which 
we are not. If a behaviour as such were consciousness, 
there would be no distinction between behaviour and the 
consciousness of behaviour, because there is nothing more 
in the latter than what is contained in the former. But that 
there may be unconscious as well as conscious behaviour 
is the real basis of the behaviourist polemic against tradi- 
tional psychology and idealistic philosophy. Hence we 
contend that knowledge or consciousness is left none the less 
unexplained by the more modem and subtle materialist 
called the behaviourist than it was by the older and cruder 
materialist. 

Professor Alexander, the renowned British neo-realist, 
tells us that knowledge or experience is the simplest of all 
relations which may hold between any two objects. It is 
the compresence between the act of mind or the awareness 
and the object of which it is aware. There may be com- 
presence between two physical objects, e.g. a tree and the 
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earth on which it stands. Or, there may be compresence 
between two mental acts as when I see a friend and hear 
his voice, and distinguish between the acts of seeing and 
hearing. Similarly, there may be a relation of compre- 
sence between a mind and some non-mental object, and it is 
here that ^ggetherness or compresence takes the form of 
^gnition or experience. It is difficult to say what exactly 
Alexander’s view with regard to the nature of knowledge 
is. Apparently, he seems to think that knowledge or 
cognition means just the compresence between a mind and 
an external or non-mental object. This relation, he assures 
us, is nothing unique or peculiar to knowledge. It may 
hold between any two objects, physical or mental. But 
when it obtains between two physical objects, there is 
obviously no knowledge or cognition. So also when it 
holds between two mental acts, e.g. seeing and hearing 
a harmonium, there is no cognition or awareness of the one 
by the other. We cannot say that our visual experience of 
the harmonium cognises or is aware of the auditory 
experience of it, although it may certainly be said that we 
are aware of both. But if in every case, the relation of 
compresence be the same, we do not see why in some cases 
it does, and in others it does not, lead to cognition or 
knowledge. Of course, Alexander says that for every 
experience there must be compresence between the act of 
mind or the awareness and the object of which it is aware. 
But if there is an act of mind which is, forsooth, already 
the awareness of the object, we are to say that experience 
or knowledge is the mental act of awareness of an object and 
that its compresence with the latter is a redundant condition 
which may be discarded. The act of mind, Alexander tells 
us further, is experienced, although it be in a different way 
from that in which the object is experienced. The object is 
that of which we have experience, but the experiencing act 
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or awareness is aware of itself. To quote his own words, 
“My awareness and my being aware of it are identical."* 
To mark this distinction between the awareness of an object 
and that of awareness itself, Alexander rightly observes that 
the one is contemplated and the other enjoyed, that the mind 
enjoys itself and contemplates its object. If^ ^‘s be true, 
then we must admit that there may be experience 
knowledge of mind or of mental acts even when there is 
no compresence between the mind and some non-mental 
object. Since ‘my awareness and my being aware of it are 
identical’ we have to say that experience or knowledge 
of some sort is present in ‘the mental act or the awareness' 
even before it is compresent with any object. It seems, 
therefore, that Alexander’s theory of cognition as com- 
presence between ‘the act of mind or the awareness and 
the object of which it is aware’, does not explain 
knowledge; rather it assumes knowledge as inherent in the 
mental act or the awareness. 

In the Italian school of neo-ideaUsm as represented 
by Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile, knowledge is 
said to be the function of the theoretical activity of mind, 
while will or volition is the function of its practical activity. 
Reality is a universal Mind or Spirit which creates alike 
itself and its environment. It assumes for us a variety of 
forms. The first form is that of knowing which Croce calls 
the theoretical activity and which he divides into two sub- 
grades, viz. intuition and conceptual thought. The second 
form is that of willing or acting which is called the practical 
activity and is divided into two subgrades, the economical 
and the ethical. Now while we can understand what 
practical activity or willing is like, we can hardly make 
clear to ourselves what the theoretical activity of mind js. 
Willing, we are told by Croce, is acting in the sense of 

* Cf . Space, Time and Deity, V. I, p. 12: 
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producing actual movements of the body. A volition is not 
something which may or may not be followed by 'move- 
ments of the legs and arms; these movements are the 
volition’. Admitting that this is a true description of 
willing, what are we to say with regard to the nature of 
Imowledge or knowing? It is said to be the function of the 
theoretical activity of mind. But then what is the nature of 
the theoretical activity which functions in knowing ? It is not 
any kind of physical activity, force or motion. Nor is it 
of the form of wilhng as constituted by movements of the 
legs and arms. When we know an5rthing we do not simply 
move our limbs or produce changes in the external world. 
Nor can knowing be said to be of the form of theoretical 
activity in any other sense. Croce admits that it is 
impossible to imagine an action which is not willed. If this 
be so, then all activities of the mind, the theoretical not 
excepted, must be of the nature of willing or of bodily 
actions. It follows that we must either deny the distinction 
between knowing and willing or say that knowing is not an 
activity at all. That the latter view is correct seems to be 
also indirectly admitted by Croce when he holds that ‘the 
practical form of the mind’s activity is logically dependent 
on the theoretical, since, although knowledge exists for the 
sake of action, we may know without willing or acting, 
whereas we cannot will or act without previously knowing’. 
This plainly means that knowledge is the ground of will or 
activity, but is not identical with it. In so far as this is 
true, we are to say that any description of knowledge 
as an activity is either a symbolic or an empirical descrip- 
tion of its nature. Knowledge may be said to be an activity 
because of its analogy to other and real forms of action like 
the psychical (i.e. will) or the physical (i.e. mechanical 
motion). It is the ground of will or organic changes, just 
as physical motion is, of inorganic or mechanical changes 
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in the external world. But for that very reason it cannot 
be said to be identical with willing, activity or bodily move- 
ment. If, however, we propose to describe knowledge as 
an activity, what that really means is that we describe it in 
terms of what it does or in its relation to othei^hings, i.e. 
we describe its empirical characters and not its essential 
nature. 

The second theory with regard to the nature of 
knowledge is that it is a relation between certain entities. 
According to Meinong, the Austrian realist, and the Critical 
realists, knowledge is a relation among three terms, viz. a 
mind, an object, and a datum or content. When I know 
a table, my mind comes into relation with the physical 
object through the presented character-complex of table 
called datum or content. Some other realists, like C. D. 
Broad and G. E. Moore, hold that knowledge is a relation 
between two terms viz. a mind and any object. Professor 
Alexander, as we have already seen, analyses knowledge 
or cognition into a relation of compresence between 
the act of mind and the object. Bertrand Russell has, in 
his successive works,* reduced knowledge to a relation 
between three, two and one kind of terms. The one kind of 
terms, to a relation between which he finally seeks to reduce 
knowledge, is called “neutral entities” in so far as they 
are in themselves neither mental nor physical, although they 
give rise to both in different relations. According to the 
American neo-realists also, ‘knowledge is not a relation 
between a knowing subject and a known object. It is 
merely a special sort of relation between objects’. 
Consciousness is, for them, not any distinct subjective or 
mental existence, but only ‘a particular grouping of objects, 
defined by the specific response of the nervous system’. 

1 Cf. The Problems of Philosophy, Our Knowledge of the External 
World, The Analysis of Mind. 
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To know objects, therefore, is for the nervous S3«tem to 
make a specific response to their influence and make a 
separate collection of them from the environment. These 
modem realists seem to have been anticipated by William 
James who in his Essays in Radical Empiricism reduces 
knowledge^fflFectly to a relation between entities of one type, 
’“^cording to him, knowledge can be easily explained as a 
particular sort of relation into which portions of 'pure 
experience’ may enter. The relation itself is a part of 
‘pure experience', one of its terms becomes the subject or 
bearer of the knowledge, the knower, and the other becomes 
the object known. The neo-realists, however, go further 
than James and deny the reality of what he calls ‘pure 
experience’ and that of the subject of knowledge, and 
accept only the reality of objects. 

The relation theory of knowledge also does not stand 
the test of criticism. If one closely examines this theory 
one would no doubt see that it is no improvement on the act 
theory of knowledge but is rather a different form of the 
latter. A thing’s relation to another thing is, as we have 
already pointed out, but its action on that thing or the ex- 
pression of its action on us. To be is not to be related. It 
is only when a thing acts and somehow affects another thing 
that we say that it is or how it is, related to the latter. Hence 
if We say that knowledge is a relation between a mind and 
an object, we have to admit that it is really the mind’s 
activity directed on the object. But that knowledge is not 
and cannot be treated as an activity in the strict sense we 
have already made sufficiently clear. Assuming that 
knowledge is a relation and that relation is not necessarily 
action, we may ask, what are the terms of the relation? 
If it be, as some realists think it is, a relation between a mind 
or subject and an object, then we are to say that knowledge 
is presupposed in the subject and not produced by its 
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relation to the object. For, what after all is the mind or 
the subject but a conscious and intelligent principle which 
not only exists but somehow experiences or knows its 
existence. Of course, the pure consciousness or experience 
which abides in and constitutes the essence of the mind or 
the subject, may be further manifested by iiWrelation to 
(i.e., action on) an object. But this would give us n89«» 
knowledge in its essential or metaphysical nature, but in 
its empirical character with which we are not here con- 
cerned. It is in view of this that we say that when James 
explains knowledge as a particular sort of relation into 
which portions of 'pure experience' may enter, he really 
posits some sort of knowledge in that ‘pure experience’ and 
does not really explain it. Some modern realists, of course, 
go to the length of saying that knowledge is a relation, not 
between a mind and an object, but between objects them- 
selves. But if this be true, we do not see why a relation 
between any two objects does not constitute knowledge. 
The relation between a table and the book resting on it 
should be as much a case of knowledge as any other relation 
between any other objects. Of course, the neo-realists 
would say with the behaviourists that knowledge is the 
relation between two objects, of which one must be the 
nervous system. But if the nervous system be as material 
and unconscious as the table, we cannot explain the appear- 
ance of consciousness out of its relation to an object any bit 
more clearly than we can, by the table’s relation to a book. 
Even if it be granted that knowledge arises out of the 
relation between subject and object or that between two 
objects, a discerning critic would see that knowledge may 
arise out of a relation, but is not itself that relation. A 
relation as such is not a cognition but a cognitum, i.e. an 
object of cognition. Of course, when a thing is known, it 
enters into what we call the knowledge relation. But this 
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assumes the subject’s awareness of the thing as the basis 
of the relation. So the relation cannot constitute 
knowledge. As L. A. Reid has said, “knowledge is not 
itself a relation, but the apprehension of relations”. 
Supposing that knowledge is a relation, we ask : How do we 
know it ? I t ai iust be through some other knowledge which 
. iiwin~rrni~ the relation and is not identical with it. In fact, 
the subject-object relation does not produce knowledge but 
only serves to manifest it, just as the contact between light 
and a physical thing serves to manifest it but does not 
produce it. 

The third view with regard to knowledge is that it is a 
quality. According to Descartes and his followers, thought 
or cognition is the essential attribute of the mind or the soul 
substance, just as extension is the essential attribute of 
matter. The Sahkhya and the Yoga system look upon 
knowledge or cognition as a modification of buddhi or the 
intellect which is its substratum. The Ramanuja school of 
the Vedanta takes knowledge as an essential quality of the 
self. The self is not, as the Advaitins say, itself knowledge 
but is qualified by knowledge. Knowledge is not the 
essence of the self, but an attribute owned by the self. The 
Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas also advocate the quality 
theory of knowledge. For them, knowledge is an attribute 
which inheres in the soul substance which, however, is 
■ separable from it. 

But the quality theory of knowledge also involves 
certain difficulties. It cannot account for the reference to 
objects that is inherent in knowledge. A quality is 
an intransitive property of a thing. It hangs on the thing 
and does not point to anything beyond. It is in activity 
that we find a transition from one to an ‘other’. For one 
thing, to act means aggressively to reach another. But at 
the same time we must not overlook the distinction between 
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the ‘ideal reference’ to object that we find in knowledge and 
any form of physical process or transeunt causality. 
Knowledge refers to its object and is in this sense a cogni- 
tion of the object. It does not, however, move towards it. 
In it there is no transition from point to point in space. In 
so far as this is the case, the Nyaya is right iiRJpposing the 
attempt to identify knowledge with activity. But the vi^^ 
of knowledge as a quality misses the other fact of objective 
reference that we find in knowledge. Knowledge seems to 
be what Reid calls ‘a self -transitive process’. Its seh-trans- 
cension is, as Hoernle points out, directly experienced by 
us.* So it seems to occupy a position intermediate between 
quality and activity. To describe its self-transcension or 
objective reference and, at the same time, demarcate it from 
physical activity, we may say that knowledge is an ‘ideal 
or theoretical activity’. But after all, the characterisation of 
knowledge as an activity, be it physical or ideal or theo- 
retical, is only a symbolic description. While physical 
activity is real and intelligible, an ‘ideal or theoretical 
activity’ can hardly be made intelligible to us. Knowledge 
is, therefore, neither a quality, nor an activity nor a 
relation. 

In conclusion let us state our views with regard to the 
metaphysical nature of knowledge. While knowledge m 
its empirical character may be said to be the manifestation 
or apprehension of objects, in its metaphysical character, 
i.e. as a thing in itself, it is a self-manifest and self-con- 
scious reality. The one thing of whose reality we are defi- 
nitely assured is our experience or thought. This experi- 
ence not only is or exists but is also conscious of its exist- 
ence. By knowledge we mean just this kind of self-conscious 
experience which may not experience any object, but still 
is and experiences itself. We may call it mind or self, if 

‘ Cf. L. A. Reid, Knowledge and Truth, p. i88. 
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by that we do not mean any thing or substance, quality, 
action or relation, but a reahty in which being means 
knowing, and of which thought and existence are 
inseparable and almost indistinguishable aspects. What we 
generally call the mind is only a complex of bodily and 
^^ntal functions. Similarly, the self, as it is understood 
and explained by common sense, science and some philo- 
sophic systems, is not the real self, but a hybrid of mind- 
body or the empirical self as a series or stream of conscious- 
ness. But underlying the body and the senses, the mind 
and the intellect as well as their functidns there is in us an 
abiding and unchanging principle of consciousness which 
inspires and enlivens them and yet transcends them all. 
The real self is this living consciousness, for which to he 
means to be conscious. With regard to the self, we cannot 
say that ‘it is conscious’, or ‘it is conscious of that', for here 
both ‘it’ and ‘that’ stand just for consciousness. As such, 
the self is no other than knowledge in its metaphysical 
character. If this be true, then knowledge may also be 
said to be the ultimate reality, of which we are immediately 
aware, since the self in us is the most indubitable fact and 
the presupposition of all other facts. Take away the self 
of a man, and see how for him the whole world of objects 
crumbles and is non est. That there may be or is knowledge 
in the sense explained here is not generally admitted by us 
either because we cannot realise the ‘pure experience’ which 
is neither subject nor object, i.e. an experience which is not 
the experience of an object by some subject, or because our 
language fails to explain it without bringing it under the 
subject-object relation. This is possibly the reason why even 
an idealist like Ramanuja doubts and denies the reality 
of ‘pure consciousness’. But that we are somehow in 
possession of this rare experience is implied by all our 
thoughts, deeds and experiences. But for the reality of a 
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transcendent consciousness, these could not be known aiuK 
owned 6y us as our thoughts, deeds and experiences. We 
may also point out how some Western idealists make a 
close approach to the conception of knowledge as self or the *. 
ultimate reality. “Knowledge” says Bernard Bosanquet,' 
"is an essential form of the self-revelation o^EBe universe; 
experience as a whole is the essential form”. We h^^’’ 
it from Hegel 4hat thought is a living concrete reality and 
that behind the immediate thought or experience of which 
we are aware, transcending it and yet immanent in it, there 
is a total concrete unity of thought which makes our indiAu- 
dual experience real and intelligible. For Croce and 
Gentile mind or experience is the only thing which possesses 
reality; in fact reality is experience or mind or spirit. 


‘ Cf. Logic. V. H, p. 322. 



CHAPTER V 


THE RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE TO OBJECT 

Taking jjj^owledge in the empirical sense as a cognition 
qL objects we shall discuss in this chapter some old and 
modem realistic theories of the relation between knowledge 
and its object. This relation is in one sense the best known 
of all relations, but in another sense it is the least known. It 
may be thought by some that the relation of knowledge to 
object is the simplest of all relations between objects or 
between minds and external things. We may not always 
easily understand how things act upon one another or how 
they interact with minds. But we seem to feel no difficulty 
in understanding how they are related to our knowledge. 
For a thing, to become related to knowledge is just to be 
known by us. When we know an3dhing as it is, we say that 
it stands related to our knowledge or it enters into the 
knowledge relation. 

For common sense and some philosophic systems, 
knowledge is a direct revelation of objects. Accord- 
ing to the theory of naive realism, objects exist indepen- 
dently of all knowledge. The existence of things does not 
in any way depend on their being known by the mind. 
Things exist with all their qualities even when no mind 
knows them. Although things possess an independent 
existence of their own, we have in knowledge a direct con- 
sciousness of them. The objects of knowledge are directiy 
presented to consciousness and are precisely what they 
appear to be. Knowledge or consciousness is like a beam 
of light which illuminates the world of objects and enables 
us to apprehend things as they really are. But the faith 
of the naive or natural realist is shaken by some rude facts. 
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If all knowledge be a direct presentation of objects as they 
really are, what are we to say with regard to the objects of 
dream, illusion and hallucination? These cannot be said 
to exist as real things 'out there’ in the real world. Rather, 
they seem to be ideas or images of the mind which are 
wrongly taken for external objects. It is, therefore, 
possible, for us to have experiences which not direc^ 
reveal any real object. 

These considerations have led some philosophers 
like Locke to introduce the theory of epistemological 
dualism. According to this, the mind never directly 
perceives an5dhing external to itself. What it knows 
directly are its own states and processes — sensations, per- 
ceptions, images, ideas, etc. But from certain experiences 
of the mind we can infer the existence of external objects as 
their causes. On this view, therefore, knowledge is not a 
direct presentation of objects, but a representation of them 
through the images and ideas which they produce in the 
mind. Our mind is like a mirror which reflects external 
objects in it and thereby gives us copies of things, but not 
the things themselves. Although this theory of representa- 
tionism helps us to get over some of the difficulties of natural 
realism, yet it creates fresh difficulties for itself. While 
the fact of error may be partially explained by it as a wrong 
representation of real objects, it fails to prove the existence 
of any external reality. If the mind is to infer the existence 
of external objects from certain characters of our 
experiences, then it must have somehow and somewhere a 
direct cognition of some external object as related to those 
characters. But for the direct experience of an external 
object, the idea of external reality would not at all arise 
in our mind. To one unacquainted with an external object, 
ideas of the mind would not appear to be copies of external 
things, just as a photograph cannot be recognised as the 
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photo of a particular person by one who is not acquainted 
with him. Thus we see that neither the theory of natural 
redism nor that of epistemological dualism can satisfac- 
torily explain the relation between knowledge and its object 
and that it raises a real problem which does nof admit of 
an easy soju^on. 

In the modem schools of realism fresh attempts have 
been made to tackle the above problem. Modern realists 
are united in their opposition to idealism, although they 
differ among themselves with regard to their theory of 
knowledge. They emphatically declare that idealism in 
any form — Berkeleyan, Hegelian or otherwise — suffers from 
an inherent incapacity to explain the independent existence 
of the world of objects, so clearly testified to by experience. 
Further, it logically leads to subjectivism and ends in 
solipsism. That the objects of knowledge exist independ- 
ently of the knowing mind is the undeniable verdict of all 
unsophisticated experience. The only other question that 
we are to consider seriously is ; How is knowledge related 
to the known object which exists independently of it? The 
answer given to this question by the American neo-realists 
is in principle the same as that of the natural realist. It 
may even be said that neo-realism is, generally speaking, 
a revival of the old theory of natural realism and an attempt 
to remedy its defects. It is a theory of direct realism which 
unreservedly accepts the doctrine of presentationism to 
solve the problems of knowledge. For it, knowledge has 
a direct relation to its object. ‘The content of knowledge 
is numerically identical with the thing known. Things 
when consciousness is had of them become themselves 
contents of consciousness; and the same things thus figure 
both in the external world and in the manifold which 
introspection reveals.'* Knowledge or consciousness may 

1 C/. The New Realism, pp. 34-35. 
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thus be said to be constituted by its objects, aud we need 
not admit the existence of mind or consciousness as a reality 
distinct from objects. What we call consciousness is not 
any distinct subjective existence, but only a particular 
grouping of objects, defined by the specific response of the 
nervous system. Thus Holt defines conscioBKiess as the 
‘cross-section of the universe, selected by the speciiftr 
response of the nervous system.’ Just as a searchlight, by 
playing over a landscape and illuminating now this object 
and now that, defines a new collection of objects, so die 
specific response of the organism, equipped with a central 
nervous system, makes a definite collection of objects from 
the environment. Consciousness is the cross-section or 
collection of objects defined by the specific response of the 
organism.* It follows that when we know an3rthing what 
we directly get is not a mental content which refers to the 
thing, but just the thing itself in its real characters. It 
may be that sometimes contrary and even contradictory 
characters are perceived in the same thing by different 
persons or by the same person at different times. This, 
however, presents no serious difficulty to the neo-realist 
who holds that the same thing may have contrary and even 
contradictory characters. This is clearly shown by in- 
numerable instances of objective contradiction among the 
forces and laws of nature. In dream, illusion and 
hallucination we have experience of certain objects which 
are unreal and false, and are contradicted by true 
knowledge. But for that we should not say that these 
objects are subjective and dependent on the experiencing 
mind. Even these objects are and possess being or sub- 
sistence. ‘Everything that is, is and is as it is. ’ The unreal 
and the illusory are not subjective fictions of the mind. 

* Vide The New Realism, pp. 353-54: The Concept of Consciousness, 
pp. 181-82. 
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They are as objective and independent of experience as 
real objects of the world. The distinction between the real 
and the unreal is that while the former not only is but also 
exists in real space and time, the latter only is and does 
not exist in real space-time. The unreal, therefore, subsists 
and does mak exist. Nevertheless, it is not mental or 
ijective; it subsists in its own right in the all-inclusive 
universe of being, and its subsistence is not a status 
conferred on it by any mind. It follows that in illusory 
experience the same thing will have to be credited with 
contradictory characters like the real and the unreal. To 
see silver in a shell is to apprehend an unreal character 
which contradicts the real character of a thing. But how 
can contradictory characters both have being in the same 
thing? To this the neo-realists reply that the case of 
illusion and the like is paralleled by that of mirrored space. 
In any mirrored space we see how sundry mirrored objects 
occupy the same spatial positions as are occupied by other 
'real' objects situated behind the mirror. Similarly, the 
solid sphere, seen by looking at two flat disks through a 
stereoscope, is neither a genuine occupant of the physical 
world nor a purely subjective product. It is a subsistent 
object which is unreal but not subjective or mental. So 
with all other illusory objects. By putting them in the 
realm of being or subsistence the neo-realists grant them 
an objective status and at the same time distinguish them 
from real and existent objects.*^-' 

It will appear from the brief account given above that 
the American neo-realists adhere to the old theory of natural 
realism in so far as they hold that knowledge is directly 
related to its object and that all objects of knowledge are 
independent of the knowing mind. In their anxiety to 
ensure the independence of objects some of them reduce 

' Vide The New Realism, pp. 358-70. 
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knowledge or consciousness to the collection of objects 
defined by the specific response of the nervous organian. 
Even die objects of erroneous experience like illusion axe 
held to be as objective as real things, although they do 
not, like the latter, exist but only subsist. The distinction 
between the existent and the subsistent is tbiwaeo-realist's 
special contribution to old realism, which is calculated**i>i 
meet the objections usually brought against it. If all that 
is experienced is objective and belongs to real things, we 
have to explain how contrary characters like red and green, 
or contradictory ones like the real and the unreal can 
belong to the same thing as they seem to do in actual 
experience. The neo-realist explanation is that contrary 
or contradictory characters belong to the same thing in the 
same way in which opposite forces are held in equilibrium 
or mirrored objects are in the same space with other real 
objects. But it is doubtful if the neo-realist theory is really 
more satisfactory than the old theory of natural realism. 
In its attempt to overcome the difficulties of the old theory 
it makes certain assumptions which in effect entangle it in 
die same or perhaps greater difficulties. If ‘ everything 
that is, is and is as it is,' we have to admit that the same 
tiling is both red and green at the same time, since it may 
be perceived to be such by different perceivers. That a 
thing may be red and green at different parts of it we can 
easily understand. And that the same part of it may be 
seen as red and green by different persons in different 
bodily conditions is also intelligible to us only if we grant 
that the perceived colours are relative to the sensibility of 
the perceivers. But that such contrary characters belong 
to the thing itself independentiy of the perceiving minds is 
something which we can hardly understand. The instances 
of objective contradiction cited by the neo-realist do not 
really prove the co-presence of opposite characters in the 
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same thing. When two equally strong forces act on a body 
from opposite directions and keep it at rest, we cannot say 
that it actuadly moves up and down at the same time. 
What happens is that the opposed forces neutralise each 
other and leave the«body in a state of rest. We do not see 
how undenMch circumstances the same thing may be said 
) have two contradictory or even contrary characters. 
The neo-realist’s invention of the world of subsistents to 
secure the independence of illusory objects appears to be 
a makeshift which does not really serve its purpose. What 
we have to explain in sensory illusion is the perception of 
an unreal character in a thing, which appears as an 
existent physical character of it. This, however, cannot be 
explained by the fabrication of any huhsistent characters 
which are non-existent and non-physical. The example of 
mirrored objects, which are said to occupy the same spatial 
positions with other real objects behind the mirror, does 
not really support the neo-realist’s case. Mirrored objects 
are none other than the physical objects reflected in the 
mirror. They are not separate entities which occupy the 
space of the mirror. If they were really so, they must be 
physical and not etherial like the neo-realist’s subsistents. 
Further, if all the characters perceived by any knower really 
belong to the things known, there can be no reason for our 
treating any knowledge as erroneous. Rather, we will 
have to admit that illusion is as good as any true perception 
and that we are wrong in supposing illusion to be illusory. 
Finally, the neo-realist’s attempt to explain consciousness as 
a cross-section of the universe is as futile as it is absurd. 
If consciousness be but a collection of objects made by the 
specific response of the nervous system, it should appear as 
‘ out there ’ in the external world and not as within the 
organism. In truth, however, consciousness cannot be 
such a collection of objects. The organism may specifically 
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respond to different objects at different times. But to 
become conscious of any of these objects or of a collection 
of them all, it must be either endowed with mental qualities 
or intimately connected with the mind. Instead of saying 
that consciousness is a collection of objects, we should say 
that any collection of objects requires a codmious mind. 
The craze for objectivity in all matters, which is so chara 
teristic of American neo-realism, has perhaps laid it open 
to more serious charges than the common-sense realism of 
old.‘ 

In critical realism, which is another important school of 
modern realism, the problem of the relation between 
knowledge and its object is approached neither from the 
objective standpoinlf of natural realism nor from the sub- 
jective standpoint of dualistic realism. According to it, the 
data of knowledge, or what are directly given in experience, 
are not the objects or the qualities of objects as is held by 
the natural and the new realists. Nor are they ideas or 
other states of the mind as the dualistic realists suppose. 
On the other hand, they are certain character-complexes, 
essences or logical entities which are irresistibly taken to 
be the characters of existent objects. These data do not 
exist like the physical objects to which they are referred 
or like the mental states to which they are presented. 
While both physical things and mental states have exist- 
ence in space and time, the data of knowledge are logical 
entities whicl; have no such existence. A thing seen by me 
exists in space and time, and bears certain spatio-temporal 
relations to other things. But the visual datum which 
brings it before me is neither here nor there, and it has no 
spatial or temporal relations to other visual data. In any 
knowledge there are three factors, namely, a mental state, 
a datum and an object. Neo-realism is involved in certain 

* Cf. Essays in Critical Realism. 
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grave difficulties because it ignores the distinction between 
the object which is known, the datum through which it is 
known, and the mental state or mind by which it is known. 
It makes an attempt to explain all knowledge in terms only 
of objects and, therefore, fails to solve the problems of 
relativity 'SHH error in knowledge. Consciousness cannot 
fe reduced to a relation among objects. The appearance 
of the data of knowledge cannot be explained merely by the 
specific response of the brain or the nervous system to the 
influence of physical objects. Brain-states cannot account 
for the cognition of objects unless we admit the existence of 
mental states distinct from them. But not only are mental 
states distinct from objects ; the data of knowledge also must 
be recognised as distinct from either. A datum of experience 
neither exists in space and time, nor has it any causal 
efficacy like mental states and physical objects. Again, 
mental states have not the characteristics of a datum. We 
may have a perceptual datum like “a round-table-about- 
three-feet-high,” but the implied mental state is neither 
round nor about three feet in height. But if the data of 
knowledge are neither mental nor physical, how is it that 
they appear as 'out there’ in space? The critical realists 
would say that they are so imagined by the mind. The 
data of perception, for example, appear when the organism 
{jt.e.. the mind-body) is affected by a physical object and 
imagines them as characters of the object in those vivid 
ways which we call "seeing”, "feeling”, etc. All 
knowledge of objects is mediated by the appearance of 
some data, perceptual or otherwise. This, however, does 
not mean that what we know are not the objects, but only 
our ideas about them. Just as I know an absent friend 
immediately through my thought of him, so we know 
objects directly through the data by which they are 
presented. The data are the means by which we know 
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objects in the same way in which the senses are the means 
of perceiving physical things. No one touches a thing 
indirectly because he has to touch it with his hand. 
Similarly, the objects of knowledge are not indirectly known 
simply because we have to know them through some data. 
In true knowledge the data are either the ffHSracters of 
objects or produced by certain characteristics in them. Iff* 
error, on the other hand, the data do not correspond to the 
real characteristics of the object. Thus knowledge will be 
true if it asserts the object to be constituted as it really is, 
otherwise it becomes erroneous. And the truth or falsity 
of knowledge is tested by the common methods of experi- 
ence and reasoning which are regularly used by scientists, 
historians, judges and business men. That there is an 
independent world of objects transcending experience, we 
cannot, of course, logically prove. It is a matter of instinc- 
tive belief with us. But although we cannot demonstrate its 
existence, we can at least pragmatically justify our belief in 
it. We feel instinctively that the data of experience or 
appearances are the characters of real things and react to 
them accordingly, and we find that this behef works in life.’ 

It will be observed here that critical realism differs from 
neo-realism on certain fundamental points. Unlike the 
latter, it holds that knowledge is a relation between mind 
and external objects mediated through certain data or given 
appearances. It is not, as some neo-realists hold, a rela- 
tion between the brain or the nervous system and some 
independent object. It holds also that knowledge is not 
directly related to the thing known in the sense that the data 
of knowledge are actual portions or qualities of the thing 
itself. The data, or what we directly get when we know 
anything, are certain character-complexes or logical 
essences which are not identical with, but may also be, the 

' Vide Essays in Critical Realism, pp, 3-32, 85-113. 
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characters of the thing known. In the case of secondary 
qualities, however, the data of knowledge cannot be the 
characters of things. But the h5q)othesis of character-com- 
plexes interposed between the knowing mind and the known 
thing constitutes at once the strength and the weakness of 
critical realion. This makes it allied to the position of 
istemological dualism with its concomitant doctrine of 
representationism or the ‘copy theory of ideas.' While it 
may help the critical realist to explain the facts of error 
and illusion, it seriously handicaps him in the attempt 
to explain the true knowledge of things. The character- 
complexes are logical universals, while the things 
are spatial or temporal particulars. If this be so, 
we do not see how any character-complex can also be a 
character of the thing. If the character-complexes are to 
be also the characters of things, they must somehow be 
spatio-temporal entities which, ex hypothesi, they are not. 
Hence our knowledge of things cannot but be indirect and 
representative in character. What things are we can never 
directly know. We must always know them through the 
data or character-complexes which appear immediately 
before our mind. But in the absence of a direct knowledge 
of things at some point, we cannot even be sure that any 
knowledge truly represents any thing or that there is any 
independent world of things at all. In fact, the critical 
realist also admits that the existence of the independent 
world of objects is only pragmatically justifiable, but not 
logically deducible from the character-complexes given in 
experience. He, however, makes an inconsistent compro- 
mise with realism and leaves the world of things on an 
insecure basis of instinctive faith. It would have been 
perhaps more consistent for him to say that the world of 
objects is a construction of the mind from certain given 
experiences and with a view to meeting the needs of our 
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practical life. He virtually admits the basic principles of 
such a, view of the world when he says that the data of 
knowledge (which do not exist) appear 'out there’ in space 
because they are so imagined by the mind and that the 
truth of knowledge is to be tested by the harmony of 
different experiences, and finally refuses to liifeany theory 
with regard to the ultimate nature of reality. 

Among British neo-realists Samuel Alexander for- 
mulated a theoiy of knowledge which occupies an inter- 
mediate position between American neo-realism on the one 
hand, and critical realism on the other. It agrees with the 
former in holding that knowledge is directly related to its 
object, but differs from it in according distinct reality to 
mind or consciousness. And while it agrees with critical 
realism with regard to the reality of mind, it does not accept 
the critical realist's h5^othesis of character-complexes as the 
necessary data of all knowledge. For Alexander, 
knowledge' or cognition is not a unique relation, but an 
instance of the simplest and most universal of all relations. 
Knowledge is just the compresence between mi nd arid ^ 
external object . Any knowledge may be analysed into two 
terms and their relation to one anotheE The terms are tile 
act o f min d or the awareness and object of which it is 
aware J and.tiie relation between them is that they are 
together or com present in the world of experience/ The 
object of knowledge is independe nt of the mind. It is true 
that the object cannot be known without a mind to know it. 
But from tl^ we should not conclude that objects are depen- 
dent on the mind for their existence. Vlliat objects owe 
to mind is their being kimwn, and not their being existent 
facts. The colour, pressure and other qualities of aTtiiing 
are so many objects which exist in their native character 
in the thing itself independently of their being known 

* Vide Space, Time and Deity, V. I, p. ii ; V. II, p. 82. 
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by us. A thing is a synthesis of all the objects or 
appearances which it presents to the experiencing mind. 
But neither the objects nor their synthesis is made by the 
mind; rather they are found in the thing itself. A thing 
is .in itself a portion of Space-Time with a certain configu- 
ration and i^lan of combination of its constituent motions. 

t for our experience it is a synthesis of appearances or a 
whole of presentations to the inind. There are fearappear- 
afi^sT mer e appear a nces as well as illusory appearance^ 
v^eal appearances are parts or partial revelations of the 
t hing to the m ind, and they belong to the thing itself. 
These may vary according to the different positions of ffie 
same or of different observers. Mere appearances are those 
which do not belong to the th ing itself, b ut arise from its 
conn ection wi^ othe r things.’^^liusory appearances are due 
;J^ither to the thing nor to its relation to other things, but 
t^the mind Which introduces new objects into the thing. 
All kinds of appearances are, as appearance, on the same 
level ; but while real and mere appearances belong to the 
tilings apprehended, illusory appearances do not belong to 
them.* Hence it is that we have error and illusion. One 
idea or belief is true when it is confirmed by the coherent 
body of standard beliefs and ideas established by social 
intercourse, while ideas which are incoherent with true ideas 
are false or erroneous. But the distinction between 


coherence and incoherence is ultimately determined by 
reality itself. It is by experience of reality and experiment 
on it that we distinguish between one group of ideas as true 
and the other as false. Thus truth and error are products 
of th e social mind un der the guidance of reality.* 

/dexander's theory of the relation between knowledge 
and its object seems to combine two incompatible lines of 


^ Op, cit„ V. II, pp. 105-6, 183!., 21 if. 
* Op. cit., V. II, pp. 25if. 
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thought. Sometimes he would frankly beheve with the 
natural realist that knowledge is directly related to the thing 
known and apprehends its real characters. But in the 
actual working out of his theory he lapses at certain points 
into a sort of representationism which brings it nearer to 
critical realism. A thing, he tells us, is in«iteelf a com- 
plexity of motions occupying a portion of Space-TinWi 
The colour, pressure and other qualities of a thing are its 
appearances to the mind. These are called real appear- 
ances as distinguished from others which appear through 
its relation to other things and are therefore described as 
mere appearances. In addition to these two, there is a 
third kind of appearance which is said to be due to the mind 
and is therefore branded as illusory. But if knowledge be 
simply the compresence of the mind with the thing known 
and an awareness of it in its real characters, we do not see 
how anything but motions should have been perceived. 
The compresence of my face with a mirror (held before it) 
would give just an image of the face as it is. If there be 
any difference between the face and its image, then that 
must be accounted for by the mirror. Similarly, if the 
complexity of motions puts on such appearances as colour, 
touch, etc., in its relation to the mind, we are to say that the 
mind is not passively compresent with, but makes certain 
contributions to, the complexity of motions in order 
to constitute the concrete object of knowledge. Alexander 
concedes this point partially when he says that even the real 
appearance of a thing may vary relatively to the position of 
the observer. If it be held that the varying real appear- 
ances belong to the thing independently of the mind, we 
have to admit that a thing may have contrary and even 
contradictory characters, which we have already seen to be 
logically indefensible. Further, when Alexander speaks of 
a thing as a synthesis of all its appearances to the mind. 
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it is implied that the thing is a construction of the mind on 
the basis of certain given presentations. A sjmthesis of 
different experiences to constitute one thing can hardly be 
explained by anjdhing but the sjmthetic activity of the 
experiencing mind. In the case of illusory appearances it 
is explicitly admitted by Alexander that they are due to the 

duction of foreign characters into a thing by the mind. 
This, however, does not accord very well with his other 
view that a thing is a synthesis of all its appearances and 
that the synthesis is not made but discovered by the mind. 
To be consistent with his general position in philosophy he 
should say that the objects of knowledge are constructed by 
the mind out of certain sensations produced by different 
kinds of motions in Space and Time. This will be more 
in harmony with his account of truth and error as products 
of the social mind. If all objects of knowledge are regarded 
as syntheses of experiences brought about by the mind, we 
can understand how knowledge will be true when it coheres 
with established social ideas and beliefs, and how otherwise 
it will become erroneous. If, however, objects somehow 
are as they appear, independently of our mind, it must be 
correspondence to the object auid not the coherence of 
experiences that is to determine the truth or falsity of 
knowledge./ 

We are thus led to a view of the relation between 
knowledge and its objects, which is different from the 
realistic theories discussed above. For us knowledge is not 
constituted by its objects in the sense that one object like 
the table is known when it is related to another object like 
the brain or the nervous system. Knowledge implies the 
relation of an object to some mind which is distinct from it. 
The relation between the two is not mediated by any data 
like the critical reahst’s character-complexes which may or 
may not be the characters of the thing known. There is 
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actually no evidence for the appearance of such logical 
essences in between the knowing mind and the known thing. 
Rather, we should say that the data which appear before 
the mind are the constituents of the thing as known. 
Knowledge may thus be said to be directly related to its 
object. This, however, does not mean thainici knowledge 
the mind is passively compresent with and aware of obj^its, 
which possess the presented data independently of their 
relation to mind. On the other hand, we maintain that the 
data or appearances owe it to the mind that they are parts 
or constituents of the known object. An object like the 
orange is constituted by certain visual, tactual and other 
data, so related among themselves as to make a definite 
whole. We may also say that the orange is a synthesis, in 
a particular form, of certain visual, tactual and other 
qualities. But apart from relation to some mind like ours 
there would be no synthesis of these sensible qualities so as 
to constitute one object called orange. Visual, tactual or 
other qualities, taken in isolation, are unmeaning and 
inarticulate sensations which stand for no actual object of 
knowledge. The objects we know are not such blind sensa- 
sations, taken severally or collectively. On the other hand, 
they are definite wholes of parts or significant syntheses 
of certain presentations. Hence we say that an object is a 
construction of the mind conditioned by certain sense 
impressions. The objects of knowledge are not mere sensa- 
tions, but what the mind means by its sensations. Some- 
times we see faces on a distant wall where there are a few 
irregular pencil marks. All of us enjoy the beauty of the 
landscape exhibited by the cinematograph. These cases 
fairly illustrate the way in which the mind can construct 
objects out of given presentations by imputing certain 
meanings to them. But the distinction between real objects 
on the one hand and unreal or illusory objects on the other. 
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is that while in the former the meanings are, for reasons we 
shall explain in the next chapter, universal and necessary, 
in the latter they are peculiar to the individual himself or to 
the society in which he lives. Thus knowledge will be true 
or false according as its objects are real or unreal in this 
sense. All (flJJfects of knowledge, however, are constructed 
l^^he mind in some sense or other. We conclude, there- 
fore, that knowledge is not, as the neo-realist would say, 
constituted by its object, but that the object is constituted 
by the knowing of it. 
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is that while in the former the meanings are, for reasons we 
shall explain in the next chapter, universal and necessary, 
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sense. All (HJJfects of knowledge, however, are constructed 
if^p^he mind in some sense or other. We conclude, there- 
fore, that knowledge is not, as the neo-realist would say, 
constituted by its object, but that the object is constituted 
by the knowing of it. 



CHAPTER VI 


OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE AS CONSTRUCTIONS 

In the preceding chapter we made an attempt to show 
that adthough knowledge may be regardW as directly 
related to its objects, yet the latter are in some sense or otfiRn 
constructed by the knowing subject. But while this view 
may be accepted in the case of imaginary or illusory objects, 
it has hardly any chance of acceptance in the case of 
what are commonly called real objects. An imaginary or 
illusory object may be said to be constructed or even 
produced by the mind of the subject who knows it. But it 
will be said here that to cognise the false or the unreal is 
not to know ^n)dhing, rather it is to lack the knowledge of 
some real thing. To know is to cognise a real object and 
be also assured that it is real. The function of knowledge 
in relation to the object is revelatory and not constructive or 
creative. To know is to reveal or manifest a real ^object and 
not to construct it in any way. If, therefore, the object of 
knowledge be regarded as constructed by the knowing 
subject, the distinction between the real and the unreal 
cannot be maintained, and the universality and necessity of 
our knowledge of objects cannot be explained. When I 
perceive a red rose I do not seem to construct it at the 
moment of knowing it; rather I feel that a real object stands 
revealed before me and that, under similar circumstances, 
it will so reveal itself to all other persons. How then are 
we to explain the universality and necessity of our 
knowledge of objects consistently with the view that they 
are constructed by the knowing mind ? In this chapter we 
have to consider this question. 

In an epistemological enquiry like the present one we 
propose to take knowledge in the ordinary sense as a 
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relation between subject and object. But the subject-object 
relation into which knowledge is usually analysed is not 
ultimate. While the idealists take knowledge as a relation 
between Subject and object, the neo-realists treat it as a 
special kind of relation among objects. Both, however, fail 
to see that ultimate condition of knowledge is the self 
jJS* related to an “other”. In every case of ordinary 
knowledge the individual self is confronted by a real which 
stands as an “other” over against it. To know is, for one 
self, to experience an “other”. The self as knowing is the 
subject of knowledge and the “other” as manifested to the 
self is the object of knowledge. The “other” or the real that 
confronts the self is not known as such or as a thing-m-itself . 
Strictly speaking, the real cannot be described even as a 
thing-m-itself, for a “thing”, as ordinarily understood, is 
not the real as such but as construed by the knowing 
subject. Hence what we know, when we know anything, 
is a manifestation of the real as some object or thing. 
The object of knowledge is not the real as such but a 
manifestation of the real as conditioned by the self’s 
relation to it. The manifestation owes it to the construc- 
tive activity of the knowing subject that it becomes an 
object. Let us see how. 

What we commonly call an object of knowledge is a 
spatio-temporal particular possessing some qualities. It is 
a thing which has qualities and exists in time and space. 
The object of knowledge is thus a thing which exists in 
the spatio-temporal world. Now the question is: How 
do we get an object as an existent particular in space- 
time? Is the object like a red rose given to us as an 
independent real thing in the world of space and time? 
Both common sense and realistic systems hold that it is so 
given and exists as a real independently of all experience. 
But a critical examination of the object shows that it is 
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neither absolutely given nor independently real. If the 
red rose as an object were an independent real and all its 
characters were absolutely given, then we have to say that 
it possesses all the contrary and contradictory qualities that 
are perceived in it by different perceivers. Or, we have 
to say that all the perceived characters of aiWJbject are not 
its real given characters. But, then, we should give upfH 
view that the object is an independent real which is com- 
pletely given in experience. 

Taking any object of knowledge like a rose or an 
orange we find that it may be analysed into three kinds of 
elements, viz., the material, the formal and the verbal. 
The first consists of the actual and possible data that com- 
pose the object. The data are the sensa which are pre- 
sented to the mind by the activity of a real outside the mind. 
They are not absolutely given in the sense that there would 
be data independently of the psychical and physiological 
conditions of experience. Their appearance as data is con- 
ditioned by the healthy working and normal development 
of the psycho-physical organism concerned in experience. 
What is really given in experience is the “other” to which 
every experience refers independently of all other considera- 
tions. The “other” is the real which acts on the mind and 
manifests the data relatively to the capacity and compe- 
tency of the mind concerned in experience. 

But sense-data do not by themselves constitute an 
object of knowledge. An orange, for example, is not a 
collection of certain visual, tactual and other data. It is 
rather a thing which has certain specific qualities and a 
general nature which it shares in common with other 
oranges. The visual and other sense-data represent the 
specific qualities of the orange. But how is it that a patch 
of yellow-red becomes the colour, or a tactual impression 
the touch-quality of an orange ? How, again, is it that am 
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orange has a general nature like "orangeness' ' in which all 
oranges participate. That there may be a universal like 
"orangeness” in an orange we do not deny. All that we 
contend is that while an orange may have "orangeness” in 
it, a collection of sense-data cannot have any such universal 
in them. Eama collection of sense-data to become a thing, 
a» have to introduce the formal relation of substance and 
quality, and treat sense-data as qualities of a substance. 
It is only when we have a tiling as a substance with qualities 
that we can speak of a general nature or a universal charac- 
terising it in some sense. 

The object of knowledge, we have said, is a spatio- 
temporal existent. But how is it that we know the object to 
exist in space and time ? That we have spatial and 
temporal senses like the visual and the tactual, is highly 
improbable. It may be said that although there are no 
space-time sense, yet spatial and temporal characters belong 
to visual and tactual sensa, and these constitute the data 
of our knowledge of space and time. But it should be 
observed here that spatial and temporal characters do not 
explain but presuppose space and time. To understand 
a spatial or temporal character is to know already what 
space or time is. Further, what exist in space and time 
are not sensa as such, but things as substances outside 
and succeeding one another. Spatial and temporal 
characters belong primarily to things and secondarily to 
sensa taken as qualities of things. Thus we see that space 
and time are not parts of the given data of experience, 
but forms of order under which we bring objects appre- 
hended as things or substances with qualities. Space is 
the condition for the existence of things that are 
apprehended as separate from one another. To appre- 
hend one thing as separate is to apprehend it as occupying 
space. Time is the condition of the order of succession 

7 
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among different things or different states of the same 
thing. To apprehend one thing or state as conaing before 
or after another is to apprehend it as being in time. The 
objects of knowledge are thus found to be constituted 
by certain formal elements which make sense-data, 
unmeaning by themselves, significant as*--qualiti6s of 
things. 

But the object of knowledge is not fully explained by 
reference to sense-data and certain forms of relation like 
substance-quality, space and time. There are certain 
verbal elements which play an equally important part in 
the constitution of the object. At the present state of our 
knowledge we cannot think of anything except through 
some word. The intimate relation between thought and 
language is now a commonplace of psychology. All 
objects of thought are bound up with the words by which 
they are denoted. The structure of the objects of know- 
ledge like chairs, tables, books, etc. would not be such 
unless they were associated with their respective names. 
To a baby who has not yet learnt to speak or to use these 
names there would be no such things as chairs, tables 
and books. If no names were invented for the different 
kinds of golden ornaments and if there were no such word 
as “ornament”, then the objects which we now know as 
bracelets or necklaces would be but gold, just as all stones 
on the roadside are only stones, although they may have 
different sizes and shapes. The objects of knowledge are 
substances which are related to certain qualities. An 
object like the jar is said to be a substance which has 
colour, touch, etc. as its qualities. The relation of sub- 
stance and quality is a formal element in the constitution 
of the object. The basis of the formal relation of sub- 
stance and quality is the grammatical relation of subject 
and predicate. The grammatical subject is that which 
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is or does something, while the predicate is what is said 
of the subject. It is on the basis of this grammatical 
distinction that the logical relation of substance and quality 
has been developed. It is not unlikely that the subject- 
object relation in philosophy which is held by many to 
be ultimate ftf^knowledge is itself a development from the 
,J;:g^^matical relation of subject and predicate. That 
knowledge is an activity of some kind is perhaps the 
oldest and most widely accepted view of it. But if to 
know is somehow to act, there must be a subject which 
acts and an object in relation to which it acts. The self 
that knows thus becomes the subject and the things known 
become its objects. With the development of language 
the old conception of the self as a substance with the 
quality of consciousness is replaced by the idea of it as 
the subject of the act of knowing. It would thus appear 
that verbal elements enter into the constitution of the 
object of knowledge as much as formal and sensuous 
ones. 

If the foregoing analysis of what is commonly called 
an object of knowledge be correct, we have to accept the 
conclusion that it is a construction of the knowing mind 
on the basis of certain sense-data. An object like the jar 
exists as a thing before me because my mind is related 
to an "other” or real which presents some visual and 
tactual data and because it construes the sense-data as 
qualities of a substance occupying space-time and bearing 
the name "jar”. But here the question arises: If the jar 
is constructed by my mind, how is it that all persons per- 
ceive the same jar? In other words, the question is: 
How are we to explain the universal and necessary charac- 
ter of our knowledge of objects on the construction theory ? 

In reply we should say first that there is no inherent 
contradiction between construction on the one hand, and 
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universality and necessity on the other. To be constructed 
is not necessarily to be subjective as, contrariwise, to be 
unconstructed is not necessarily to be universal and neces- 
sary. Some modern logicians regard classes as logical 
constructions in the sense that they are not things which 
we can perceive by our senses but the nfflSds by which 
we think about things we perceive or imagine, and fffiu 
normal thought in employing logical or rational procedure 
uses classes. But for that they are not treated as sub- 
jective fictions. "There is nothing fictitious about a 
logical construction. To say that tables are logical con- 
structions is not to say that tables are fictitious, or 
imaginary, or in any way unreal".* The meaning of a sen- 
tence is said to be a construction of the separate meanings 
of its constituent words. Still, the sentence bears a 
meaning which is the same for all persons who understand 
the language in which it is expressed. On the other hand, 
the pain of toothache as felt by one man seems to be given 
par excellence and not constructed. But for that we 
cannot say that it is a universal and necessary experience 
for all persons. Secondly, we should point out that the 
sense-data that are given to different individuals by what 
is commonly called the same thing are not exactly the 
same for them all. It is all but certain that the data of 
sense are slightly different for the different perceivers, 
according to their different positions and powers of 
sensibility. Nevertheless, the different individuals perceive 
the same thing, because they construe the sense-data in 
fundamentally the same way and because the thing serves 
the same practical needs. 

In the construction of the object, as we have already 
seen', there are certain material, formal and verbal 
elements. The material elements are the data given to 

* Vide L. S. Stebbing, A Modem Introduction to Logic, p. 158. 
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the individual subject through his senses by the action of 
an “other” or real. The sense-data are relatively the 
same for all individuals, since their general sensibility is 
the same under normal conditions. The formal and verbal 
elements come from the intellectual constitution of the 
individual. ^8 the result of a long process of develop- 
under practically the same physical and social 
conditions, certain forms of thought and modes of verbal 
expression have become so ingrained in the human mind 
as to be the stable contents of its experiences. It may be 
that these forms of thought and speech have been evolved 
by the human intellect to serve the needs of our organic 
life. But through long and effective use in our practical 
life, they have so moulded our intellectual life that we 
cannot now think or experience except through them. 
Take, for example, the word “book”. Corresponding to 
the word or name, there is a concept or idea in our mind 
as to what it means. Both the concept and the name 
“book” have no doubt been formed by our intellect to 
bring order into and communicate certain experiences of 
what we call paper, printing, etc. But at the present state 
of our mental development we cannot have these experiences 
except in the form and under the name of “boolc”. When we 
have these experiences we feel that we have really a book 
immediately given to us. For the primitive man, how- 
ever, who knew nothing of reading and writing, there 
might be the same experiences, but no “book”. Thus 
the book is an object for us in so far as we construe certain 
sense-data as qualities of a substance occupying space and 
time, and bearing the name “book”. Similar is the case 
with other objects of knowledge like chairs, tables, etc. In 
every case the object is what it is because certain sense- 
data come to us clothed with the formal and verbal elements 
which enter into the present level of human knowledge. 
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We are not aware of any constructive activity of the mind 
when we know an object, because it has become instinctive 
with us, just as we are not conscious of doing what has 
long become habitual for us. And as an instinctive activity 
of the mind, it forms a part of our mental constitution and 
its ways and forms are necessary and urfR^rsal for all 
minds like our own. So the instinctive reaction of the 
to sense-data creates a necessity for the forms of its reaction. 
Hence the objects constructed by the human intellect become 
necessary for all individuals who have the same intellect. 
This view of the object seems to be endorsed by A. A. 
Bowman* when he observes : “But as the psycho-physical 
organism adjusts and readjusts itself to its environment until 
the point of relative stabilization is reached, there finally 
emerge certain stereot5^ed products, among them those 
well-defined presentational contents which are the familiar 
objects of our day-to-day-experience’’. 

One thing, however, must here be made plain. When 
we say that we perceive the same object, say water, we 
do not mean that it is absolutely the same for all of us. 
The object is relatively or practically the same, because it 
serves the same practical purposes for us. We cannot 
logically prove that the water perceived by several men is 
absolutely the same, but we know that the practical effects 
produced by water are about the same for all normal per- 
sons. All men do not perceive all or even the same aspects 
of a thing. Yet the thing is judged to be the same because 
it has the same fundamental characters and practical effects 
for us. The universality and necessity of the objects of 
knowledge are more matters of our practical life than of 
an5d:hing else. The objects of knowledge are the stable 
constructions that we make of the real through certain 
instinctive modes of thought and speech, and they are the 

* Vide Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, V. II, p. 231. 
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same for us in so far as they serve the same needs of our 
practical life. What the real is in itself and how it can 
be known are questions which we shall consider in the last 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VII 


SENSE-DATA AND THE PERCEPTION OF OBJECTS 

Perception is the most elementary and^fundamental 
form of knowledge. To the ordinary mind, it is so simpikT 
and reliable that it presents no problem at all. We gene- 
rally believe that what is given in perception must be true. 
Ordinarily, no man questions the truth of what he perceives 
by his senses. Even some logicians and philosophers 
uphold the common-sense view that perception is the ulti- 
mate ground of all knowledge and that there is no room 
for doubt or dispute in the matter of perception. Some 
Naiyayikas tell us that all other forms of knowledge pre- 
suppose perception and must be based on it. So also, 
perception is the final test of all knowledge. We may 
question the truth of the knowledge derived from 
inference, testimony, etc., but the truth of perception is in 
a way beyond question. Knowledge derived from testi- 
mony and inference requires confirmation by perception, 
but the verifying perception is in need of no further con- 
firmation. The Naiyayikas, however, do not suggest that 
the truth of perception is self-evident and cannot be 
questioned. But some Western empiricists and modem 
realists go further than the Naiyayikas and hold that ‘what- 
ever is known to us by perception is beyond the possibility 
of question’. W. T. Marvin, an American neo-realist, 
thinks that “Perception is the ultimate crucial test (of all 
knowledge), and, as such, it does not presuppose its own 
possibility. It simply is, and the man who questions it 
assumes it in order to do the questioning’’.* Similarly, 
Bertrand Russell tells us repeatedly that the truths of 

‘ The New Realism, pp. 66-67. 
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perception axe self-evident truths, for which we require no 
test at all.’ 

But a close study of different perceptual situations 
would show that absolute reliance on the evidence of 
perception is more dogmatic than critical. It is true that 
there is a isaatse in which perception may be said to give 
p* a true knowledge of reality, which is not and cannot be 
doubted. But what we generally mean by perception is 
the cognition of objects through the senses, i.e. sense-per- 
ception. And sense-perception, we find, is very often 
misleading. The sun as seen by the same person at 
different hours of the day wears different appearances, none 
of which can be said to be the real sun as averred by 
science. If several persons look at a book from different 
positions in the same room, no two of them will see exactly 
the same colour, shape and size of it. Of two lines of the 
same physical length, one would be seen as longer than 
the other, only if their ends are enclosed by arrows directed 
outwards and inwards respectively. To this we may add 
the illusory perceptions of snake in a rope, of silver in 
the mother-of-pearl and of ghosts in pillars and posts in a. 
moonlit night. It would appear from all this that percep- 
tion is not always true and that the evidence of perception 
may reasonably be doubted and validly contradicted. 
Hence in connection with perception arise such problems 
as : What is perception ? How does it give us a cognition 
of objects ? What is the reality of the objects of 
perception ? 

What is perception ? This is the first question we have 
to answer. Different answers have been given to it from 
different standpoints. From the standpoint of psychology, 
perception has been defined as the cognition of external 

' The Problems of Philosophy, ch. XI. Our Knowledge of the 
External World, p. 79 
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objects through the interpretation of one or more sensa- 
tions. When I perceive a rose as red what happens is that 
the sensation of red colour produced by the stimulation of 
my visual sense is understood by me as the quality of a 
thing called rose. Similarly, when a boy perceives a fruit 
placed on the palm of his hand as an orangei^ takes his 
visual and tactual sensations as signifying the colour anir' 
touch qualities of an object named orange. If we analyse 
the mental processes involved in the perception of the rose 
we shall find that there is first the discrimination of the 
given sensation of red colour from other kinds of sensations 
like sound and touch or other variations of the same kind, 
like yellow and white. Secondly, it involves the act of 
assimilating the given sensation with like sensations, i.e. 
recognising it as similar to the red colour of other roses. 
Thirdly, the given colour sensation revives in my mind 
other touch and smell sensations with which it was con- 
nected or associated in my past experience, although I 
may not be explicitly aware of the process of reproduction. 
Then, we find that the whole group of given and revived 
sensations is referred to a particular point of space occupied 
by the object of perception which is believed to be really 
existing in the outside world and to possess the qualities of 
red colour, soft touch and sweet smell. What is true of 
the perception of the red rose is true of the perception of 
any other object of the external world. It is to be observed 
here that from the psychological standpoint we do not raise 
any question as to the truth or validity of perception. The 
object of perception may not really exist or it may exist 
in a way different from that in which it is perceived by 
us. Still, if we believe that it exists just as it is perceived, 
our cognition of the object is as good a perception as anv 
other. Of comse, in psychology we do not ignore the 
distinction between true and erroneous perception or 
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illusion. But for psychology both axe perceptions, since 
both are due to sense-stimulation and interpretation of 
given sensations, although in the latter case the object which 
we believe to be real is not real. 

From the logical standpoint perception has been 
defined irx different ways, all of which, however, agree on 
-«ne point, namely that perception must be a true cognition 
of some real object. The Buddhists define perception as 
the unerring cognition of some given sensum without any 
modification of it by subjective ideas (kalpana) or the con- 
cepts of name, class, quality, action and relation. To 
perceive a sound is just to sense it as a particular bit of 
existence (svalaksana), but not to determine it in any way 
as the sound of a bell and as related to the class of sounds, 
or even to name it as sound. The Buddhists admit only 
such indeterminate cognition of simple particulars as valid 
perception. The determinate perception of such objects 
as trees, jars, etc. is either excluded from the category of 
perception or branded as invalid and erroneous perception. 
These and other complex objects of the world are not 
actually given sensations, but are mental constructions in 
which some given sense-data are combined with certain 
ideas and concepts which have no counterparts in the 
objects themselves. But what is thus constructed by the 
mind cannot be said to exist in the outer world and what 
does not exist cannot be sensed or perceived. It follows 
that perception is the cognition of an immediately given 
datum and is completely free from all subjective or 
conceptual determinations. 

It is to be observed here that the definition of percep- 
tion as the pure cognition of a sense-datum suffers from 
one serious defect. It reduces perception to mere sensation. 
But there is a fundamental distinction between the two. 
The sensation of colour or sound is the bare experience of 
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a sense-datum. But the perception of a tree or of a bell 
is not the awareness of a sense-datum but that of a concrete 
physical object. It cannot be said that what is perceived 
is the colour just seen or the sound just heard, while the 
tree or the bell is only inferred from the sensation of colour 
or sound. We are not aware of any mentai»*process of 
inference separating the sensation of colour or sound froEPs^ 
the perception of the tree or the bell. The perceptions 
arise along with the sensations. To see the colour of a 
tree is to perceive the tree at the same time. Hence to say 
that the one is perceived and the other is only inferred or 
imagined is to evade the real problem of perception. What 
we ought to do is not to reduce perception to sensation, but 
to explain how along with the sensation we have the per- 
ception of an object. We perceive a bell just when we 
hear its sound. This is the real fact we have got to explain. 
To say that the sound is perceived and the bell is only 
inferred is not to explain the actual facts of experience. 

Another logical definition of perception is that it is a 
definite and true cognition of some object, produced by its 
contact with some sense. The cognition of the table before 
me is a perception in so far as it is due to the contact of 
my eyes with the table, and I have no doubt that the object 
is a table. The cognition of a distant figure as either a 
man or a post is a doubtful and indefinite cognition and, 
therefore, not a perception. In perception there is no 
element of doubt or indefiniteness affecting our cognition 
of the object. Every definite perception, however, is not 
a case of true perception. The perception of a snake in 
a piece of rope is definite but false, and so it is not a valid 
perception. From the standpoint of psychology illusion 
and hallucination may be treated as perception inasmuch 
as they are definite cognitions which are due to the contact 
of sense with some object or place. But in logic they are 
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not recognised as perceptions because they are eventually 
found to be false. Psychology considers all perceptions, 
no matter whether they are true or false, while logic is con- 
cerned only with true perception. 

The definition of perception as the true cognition of 
an object wSich is brought about by the stimulation of our 
"i^nse organs, is generally accepted by us. It is also 
accepted by many systems of philosophy, Indian and 
Western. But some philosophers like the modem 
Naiyayikas and the Vedantins reject it on the ground that 
sense-stimulation is not a universal and essential condition 
of perception. There may be perception without sense- 
object contact. God, we are told, perceives all things, but 
has no senses. When one perceives a snake in a rope, 
there is really no snake to come in contact with one’s eyes. 
Of course, the perception in question is false. But the 
man who has it feels, even when he is corrected, that he 
did perceive something which he should not have so per- 
ceived. Mental states like the feelings of pleasure and 
pain are perceived by us without the help of any sense 
organ. Even in an ordinary true perception, like that of 
an orange from a distance, it cannot be said that there 
is a contact of its perceived touch and taste qualities with 
our sense organs. It appears, therefore, that sense-stimu- 
lation is an accidental and not an essential character of 
perception. What is really common to, and distinctive of, 
all perceptions is the immediacy of the knowledge given by 
them. We are said to perceive an object, if and when 
we know it directly, i.e. without taking the help of previous 
experiences or any reasoning process. So some Indian 
logicians propose to define perception as direct or imme- 
diate cognition (saJcsat prafiti), although they admit that 
perception is in many cases conditioned by sense-object 
contact. This seems to us to be a more logical definition 
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of perception. To define a thing is to state its essential 
character or specify its essential nature so as to distinguish 
it from all other different things. To state the conditions, 
out of which a thing arises, and the effect it produces, is 
not so much to define as to describe it. To say, therefore, 
that perception is a cognition produced by sen^P5bject con- 
tact or sense-stimulation is not to define it properlj^ 
Further, sense-stimulation is, on the one hand, absent in 
some cognitions which are avowedly perceptions and, on 
the other hand, it conditions not only perception but also 
sense-feelings like pleasures and pains. But for this we 
do not bring these feelings under the class of perceptions. 
It may be said that although feeling is, in some cases, condi- 
tioned by sense-stimulation, yet as a mental state it has 
a different character from that of perception. If this be 
so, then we are to say that what distinguishes perception 
from feeling is not the fact of sense-stimulation, which is 
common to both, but its own intrinsic character. And 
this distinctive character of perception is that it is a direct 
or immediate apprehension of objects. This distinctive 
character should be taken as its defining character and 
perception should be defined in logic as the immediate 
apprehension or direct cognition of real objects. It is this 
character which distinguishes perception from conception, 
inference and other kinds of indirect or mediate knowledge. 

That there may be immediate knowledge without any 
stimulation of sense is admitted by many leading philo- 
sophers of the West. Knowledge by acquaintance, Rus- 
sell tells us, is a direct knowledge of things without the 
intermediary of any process of inference. Of such 
acquaintance, he mentions as instances, our awareness of 
sense-data in sensation, of mental contents in introspection, 
of the past in memory and our knowledge of universals 
like whiteness, brotherhood, etc. Of these different cases. 
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acquaintance by memoiy and acquaintance with univer- 
sals are undoubtedly immediate cognitions of certain 
things of which we have no sensations. Similarly, A. 
C. Ewing sajTS, “Direct cognition would be quite possible 
without direct perception.” But the definition of percep- 
tion is genondly given in Western philosophy in terms of 
Ksation or sense-stimulation. Some modem thinkers of 
the West, however, have begun to realise the inaccuracy 
of this definition and propose to define perception as 
immediate cognition. Hobhouse, for instance, thinks that 
the common and essential character of simple ideas of 
sensation and reflection lies, not in their dependence on any 
sense organ or its stimulation, but in tlieir immediate pre- 
sence to consciousness. Hence while admitting that 
apprehension in the sense of perception is conditioned by 
sense-stimulation, he defines it as knowledge of what is 
immediately present to consciousness. ‘ The late Professor 
Creighton also subscribes to the same view when he takes 
a percept as the result of the mind's ‘direct mode of appre- 
hending real things’ and admits the possibility of a 
perception of the particular states of consciousness in one's 
mind in the same way in which we may perceive a physical 
object present to sense.* 

Now we pass on to the second problem of perception, 
namely, how does perception give us a knowledge of 
objects in the way it seems to do and should do, according 
to our definition of it? We have defined perception as a 
direct cognition of objects. And it will be generally 
admitted that perceptual consciousness is not due to any 
process of inference or reasoning going on in our mind at 
the time or just before we have it. ,At least we cannot 
detect any such process when we examine any clear case- 

* Cf. L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, Pt. I, ch. I. 

* Cf. An Introductory Logic, pp. 54-55. 
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of perception. If I look out of the window of my room, 
I see a tree directly, and not by means of any process of 
inference or reasoning. There is neither any necessity nor 
any time for me to think and reason before the perception 
of the tree arises in my mind. I have also no doubt in my 
mind that there is really a tree which I«!Rjw perceive 
with my eyes. But what is it that my eyes actually gi>s»v. 
me? It is only a patch of green. The sense of sight 
■cannot directly apprehend anything about the touch, taste 
and other qualities of the tree. Nor can it see directly 
the colour of the other parts of the tree, lying besides or 
behind that where the patch of green is, so long as I do 
not change my position. But what I perceive is not 
merely a patch of green, but a big object including many 
parts and having other qualities than colour. In a similar 
way it can be shown that in the perception of objects like 
chairs and tables, the senses give us certzdn colours, sounds, 
tastes, smells and touch qualities. That which is directly 
sensed by a sense organ is now called a sensum or sense- 
, datum. Now the question is this: How can there be a 
perception of objects or things in tlie sense of a direct cog- 
nition of them, when all that one can directly get is one 
or more sense-data like colour or touch? An object or 
thing is certainly not a colour or touch, nor a collection 
of colours, touches, tastes, etc., but an entity or substance 
which has these as its qualities. 

Some empiricists who are also associationists think that 
perception consists in recalling or remembering past sense- 
data when one is present to our consciousness. When I 
.see the colour of a tree (i.e. get a colour-sensum) , I recall 
all the other sense-data with which it was associated in 
my past experience of trees. That is, the present sensa- 
tion of colour revives in my mind the colour and touch 
; sensations of its other parts in the form of images. The 
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perception of the tree is just this present colour-sensation 
together with the images of other sensations which were 
usually connected with it in the past. 

The associationist account of perception is plainly 
false, and that for at least two reasons. When we per- 
ceive a tre%«from a distance we do not recall and have 
jgpiges of its other qualities and parts on seeing the colour 
of one part. We perceive the tree just when we see a 
certain colour. To see the colour is just to perceive the 
tree, so much so that we caimot see the colour and yet 
not perceive a tree at the same time. Secondly, even if 
it be true that in perceiving a thing we have images of past 
sense-data along with a present one, we do not understand 
how this can explain our cognition of the thing. The 
thing is not merely an aggregate of sense-data or sense- 
qualities, but an entity or being which has or is some- 
how related to those data or qualities. Of this entity 
or being we neither have nor can have any sensation or 
image. 

Many rationalistic thinkers, including both Idealists 
and Realists, say that the existence of the objects of per- 
ception is inferred from present sensations or sense-data. 
Thus some realists like the Sautrantika Buddhist would 
say that the existence of external objects cannot be perceived 
by us, because what our mind directly knows is its own 
states. But from such mental states as are copies of objects 
we can infer the existence of the latter as causes of the 
former. So also, Russell seems to think that the existence of 
physical objects is not directly known to us, but inferred 
from the existence of sense-data with which we are acquaint- 
ed, i.e. of which we are directly aware. The idealists 
generally hold that objects have no existence apart from our 
experience of them. When we perceive an object what 
happens is that from one experience we pass in thought to 

8 
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other possible experiences. We perceive a tree when with 
the experience of its front part we think of its other parts 
and take all the parts as forming a S5rstem of experiences. 
This then seems to mean that perception is the process in 
which from one experience we infer others and put them all 
into one whole. 

The above account of perceptual consciousness»*Ss. 
nearly as bad as that of the associationists. If in percep- 
tion we are not directly aware of objects, no inference 
from sense-data can lead to any indirect knowledge about 
them. If nowhere in our experience we have a direct 
cognition of objects, how could we possibly know that there 
was any object at all to be inferred ? Hence, in the absence 
of some direct knowledge of the object we cannot infer it. 
Further, when we perceive anything we do not infer and 
are not aware of any process of arriving at conclusions from 
premises. The perceptual cognition of a tree before my eyes 
is not what I arrive at from something called sense-datum, 
but what I simply have along with the sense-datum. 

Bertrand Russell in his The Problems of Philo- 
sophy tells us that while we are acquainted with sense-data, 
we know physical objects by description. Let us try to 
understand his position. According to him, there are two 
kinds of knowledge of things, namely, knowledge by 
acquaintance and knowledge by description. ‘We have 
acquaintance with anything of which we are directly aware, 
without the intermediary of any process of inference or any 
knowledge of truths. Thus in the presence of my table 
I am acquainted with such sense-data as its colour, shape, 
hardness' smoothness, etc.’ He gives ‘the name of “sense- 
data” to the things that are immediately known in sensa- 
tion; such things as colours, sounds, smells, hardnesses, 
roughnesses, tastes, etc.' By “sensation” he means ‘the 
experience of being immediately aware .of these things. 
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Whenever we see a colour, we have > a sensation of the 
colour, but the colour itself is a sense-datum, not a 
sensation. The colour is that of which we are immediately 
aware, and the awareness itself is the sensation.’ Now it is 
plain that if we are to know anjdhing about the table, it 
must be bj^peans of such sense-data as brown colour, 
(Mong shape, smoothness, etc. which we associate with the 
table. But these sense-data are the appearances of the 
table and not the table itself ; nor are they directly even 
properties of the table. TJhe same table seems to have 
different colours, shapes and touch qualities for different 
persons and for the same person under different circum- 
stances. Different people looking at a table at the same 
time and consequently from different positions /Will see 
different colours. None of these can be taken as the real 
colour of the table, for one has as good a claim to be 
regarded as the colour of the table as any other, and we 
cannot consistently maintain that the same thing is 
differently coloured at the same time. Similar is the case 
with the shape an5 touch of the table. These too are 
different for different people or for the same person under 
different circumstances. The sense-data, depending as they 
do, on the relation of the observer to some object, give us 
merely the appearances of the object. They cannot tell us 
anything about the reality of the object, or the object as it 
really is apart from us. Hence it follows that we can have 
no acquaintance with or direct knowledge of objects like 
tables and trees. Our knowledge of the table as a physical 
object is obtained through acquaintance with sense-data 
that make up the appearance of the table. It is of the kind 
which is called "knowledge by description.” We know 
the table by some such description as ‘the table is the 
physical object which causes such-and-such sense-data.’ 
In order to know the table we must know truths connecting 
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it with things with which we have acquaintance. We must 
know that ‘such-and-such sense-data are caused by a 
physical object.’ Our knowledge of the table is not and 
cannot be direct knowledge, the sort of knowledge we have 
of sense-data. ‘All our knowledge of the table is really 
knowledge of truths, and the actual thing whiife is the table 
is not, strictly speaking, known to us at all. We knoi|iis)i^ 
description, and we know that the^e is just one object to 
which this description applies, though the object itself is 
not directly known to us. In such a case, we say that our 
knowledge of the object is knowledge by description.’ 

Russell’s position with regard to the knowledge of 
objects through the senses — a position which is abandoned in 
his later works — seems to be both critical and paradoxical. 
Taking any common object of the sort that is supposed to be 
known by the senses, he shows how what the senses 
immediately tells us is not the truth about the object, biit 
only the truth about certain sense-data. Thus when in the 
presence of a table we say ‘we perceiyp a table’, the truth 
of the matter is that our senses acquaint us with such sense- 
data as a brown .colour, oblong shape, etc. These are the 
things of which we are immediately aware and their existence 
cannot be doubted by us. But when from these we pass on 
to the judgment that ‘there is a real table with brown colour 
and oblong shape’, we are involved in difficulties. The 
table as a physical object is not given to any of our senses ; 
it is not immediately known to us at all. We cannot even 
say that the table has really a brown colour and oblong 
shape, and is hard and smooth. P'or all we know, these 
are merely appearances which may be and actually are 
replaced by other different colours, shapes, etc., when the 
table is observed by others or observed from a different 
point of view. Hence we should say that no colour, shape 
or size, belongs to the real table. As Russell himself says, 
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“Thus colour is not. something inherent in the table, but 
sometiiing depending upon the table and the spectator and 
the way light falls on the table’’. If this is so, how do we 
know that there is a real table at all ? According to 
Russell, we know it by a description like this: ‘the table 
is the physimi object which causes such-and-such sense- 
. But, then, how could we be sure that there is any- 
thing to which this description applies? It is the causal 
principle, so thinks Russell, which gives us this assurance. 
This means that the existence of the real table is inferred 
by us from the existence of the sense-data with which we are 
acquainted and of which the table is the cause. But if it 
be true that the real table has no colour, shape or touch 
quality inherent in it, we do not understand how it can be 
described as a table at all. Neither in ordinary life nor in 
philosophy should we speak of a colourless and shapeless 
something as a table. So it may be that there is no real 
table but the one which we perceive and which has in fact 
a certain colour, sjj3.pe, etc. That our sense-data such as 
colour, shape, smoothness, etc., are caused by something 
existing independently of us may be true. But if this some- 
thing differs, as Russell thinks it does differ, completely 
from our sense-data, we find no sense in which it can at all 
be described as a table. Supposing that something like it 
is the real table, we may ask: Have we any means of 
knowing it? Russell says that it can be desc#ibed by 
means of certain sense-data and inferred as the cause of 
those sense-data. But how can that which is neither sense- 
data nor qualified by them, be described in terms of any 
sense-datum? How, again, in the absence of some direct 
experience of it, can wc form the idea of a real table as the 
cause of such-and-such sense-data? Even if we take all 
this for granted and say with Russell that our knowledge 
of the t^le or of any physical object is “knowledge by 
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description”, we cannot but feel that this fails to explain the 
perceptual consciousness that we undoubtedly have pf the 
table or any other physical object before us. The table 
at which I am now sitting is perceived by me as something 
which is present to my consciousness and is directly known 
by me, and not as something which is describSTand inferred 
by me. When I perceive the table I simply do not descflB®^ 
and infer it. 

G. E. Moore holds a view with regard to the percep- 
tion of objects which is very similar to that of Russell 
as explained above. According to him, the physical object 
lies beyond or behind the sense-data from which we know 
it. The visual sense-data or, as he calls them, sensibles that 
I may get when I look at two coins situated obliquely to 
my line of sight and at different distances from me, do not 
correspond with their real shape and size. The visual 
sensibles are elliptical, whereas the coins are circular. The 
coin farther away from me may be larger than the one 
nearer my sight. But its visual sensife!" is visibly smaller 
than that of the latter. So it cannot be said that the 
sensibles are identical with the objects or any part of them. 
Still, I know the physical object by description as ‘the thing 
which has some particular kind of causal relation to my 
experience of the sensibles’, the relation being expressed by 
saying that it is their “source”. This source, however, is 
not itsel? a sensible nor does it consist simply of sensibles. 
It exists as a physical reality in the natural sense and has 
really a natural shape and size of its own. Although the 
sensibles are not identical with, and do not occupy the same 
place as, the physical object, yet those of them which relate 
to the object’s primary qualities, and those only, resemble 
the physical object which is their source in respect of its 
shape. If it be asked : How can I ever come to know that 
these sensibles have a “source” at all, and that the 
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“source” has this or that shape? Moore would say in 
reply, ’‘It would seem that, if I do know these things at all, 
1 must know immediately, in the case of some sensibles, 
both that they have a source and whkt the shape of this 
source is”.* 

Moore’skaijposition, if we have stated it correctly, 
pis to be rather ambiguous. He undertakes a critical 
analysis of perception obviously because both common 
sense and naive realism fail to solve the problems which 
naturally arise out of the distinction between sense-data 
and physical reality or object. We know the physical 
object through some sense-data. But while sense-data are 
immediately known in sensation, the physical object is not 
and cannot be so known. Moore seems to recognise 
this truth throughout his long-drawn logical analysis of 
perception. But in the face of the perplexing difficulties 
that are bound to arise here, he finds it expedient to revert 
to common sense and say that in the case of some sensibles 
at least we know immediately both the physical object and 
its primary qualities. But if this be true, we should go 
further with the man of common sense and give up the 
distinction between sensibles and object, and say that what 
we sense is the object and its real qualities, be they primary 
or secondary. Further, if an immediate knowledge of the 
physical object is possible in some cases, we do not see any 
reason why it should not be so in other cases as well. And 
if that be possible and actual in all cases, there would be no 
necessity for us to know the object by description or by 
inference as the source or cause of the sensibles. And with 
this, there would be no occasion for errors in perception 
like illusion and hallucination. At least, Moore should 
have explained the conditions under which we know imme- 
diately the existence of both the physical object and its 

’ Cf. G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, ch. V, esp. pp, 185-196. 
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qualities. If these could be stated, we would arrive at a 
satisfactoiy solution of the problem of perception. So long ' 
as this cannot be done, the problem of perception would 
remain a problem for us. 

The second problem of perception may be restated 
thus : When we sense some sense-data, how isift that we per- 
ceive an object or thing which is not merely the sense-dsHW^ 
The different ways of solving the problem we have consi- 
dered so far, are found to be unsatisfactory. To solve the 
problem, or at leaist to tackle it with any hope of success, 
we should consider the nature and status of sense-data, their 
relation to one another and their relation to the object 
perceived through them. . This will enable us to understand 
also the nature and reality of objects of perception. 

sense-datum is, as the etymology of the word would 
suggest, what is just given to some sense organ in the sense 
of being directly apprehended by it. Thus a colour just 
seen by the eye or a sound just heard by the auditory sense 
may be said to be an instance of wfeftt we call a sense- 
datum. But to define a sense-datum by reference to a 
sense organ is perhaps to get involved in a vicious circle. 

A sense organ is not itself sensed, but inferred from the 
occurrence of sense-data or sensations. We are, therefore, 
to understand a sense organ with the help of sense-data, and 
not the other way. If we say that a sense-datum is simply 
what is given, i.e. is directly present to consciousness, we 
will have to regard the data of memory and introspection 
also as sense-data, for these also are directly present to our 
consciousness. Thus in memory we are directly aware of 
past events and in introspection of our own feelings, 
thoughts and mental acts. What then is the distinction 
between sense-data and memory or introspective data? 
We may say that a sense-datum is a simple sensuous 
existent. H. H. Price calls it a particular existent which 
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is not a phase of anything else and yet is not a sub- 
stance. *But it seems better to say that it is a particular 
sensuous existent, so that there may be no confusion 
between sense-data and the other kinds of data which also 
are particular existents. 

Takingiiiense-data’ to mean such simple or particular 
isuous existents which are directly present to our con- 
sciousness, we propose to' include among them the data of 
all sensory experiences. There are different classes of 
sensory experiences. As G. E. Moore points out, these 
are (i) the sensory experiences which are called sensations 
proper, (2) the experiences of having “after-sensations” 
or “after-images”, (3) hallucinations and sensory illusions, 
(4) the sensory experiences we have in dreams, and (5) the 
experience of what are called “images” in the strict sense. 
That what is given in sensations proper is a sense-datum is 
admitted by all. Bertrand Russell in his earlier books 
gives the name of “sense-data” to the things that are imme- 
diately known in ^sation : such things as colours, sounds, 
smells, hardnesses, roughnesses and so on.’ Similarly, that 
which we directly get in after-sensations, hallucinations and 
illusions is also generally called a sense-datum. But all 
people may not agree that in dreams or in the contempla- 
tion of mental images also we have sense-data. These may 
be said to refer directly to images of sense-data and not 
sense-data themselves. But the facts that “images” are as 
much “particular existents” as any other accredited sense- 
datum and possess a sensuous character like it and are also 
directly present to our consciousness would justify us in 
regarding them as sense-data. As Moore rightly points out, 
images intrinsically resemble the entities which are experi- 
enced in sensations proper in some very important respect. 

Now all sense-data are entities which are immediately 
known by us. This immediate knowledge of sense-data is 
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variously called “direct apprehension", "intuitive appre- 
hension”, and "acquaintance”. Those, however, who would 
take sense-data to mean only the entities given in sensation 
would call it sensing. ' But whatever the name we give to it, 
it is generally agreed that the direct knowledge we have of 
sense-data admits of no degrees of developiilKit and has 
no room for doubt ot error in it. To take an example fr< 
Price,' when I see a tomato I can doubt whether there 
is really any such thing as tomato or whether there is any 
material thing at all. ‘One thing, however, I cannot doubt: 
that there exists a red patch of a round and somewhat bulgy 
shape standing in certain spatial relations to other colour- 
patches seen by me at the same time, and that the whole 
field of colour is directly present to my consciousness'. I 
can doubt many other things about the red patch. ‘But 
that it now exists, and that / am conscious of it, — ^this 
cannot possibly be doubted by me who am conscious of 
it.’ So far as my knowledge of the red patch is concerned, 
I know it perfectly and completely jjjst when I see it. 
There is in it no development from an indefinite to a 
definite state of consciousness. It exists in full perfection 
or not at all. It admits of no degrees of definiteness 
because it is, so thinks Price, a form of consciousness in 
which the mind does not attribute any characteristic to 
something but is simply confronted with something. 
Where a certain characteristic is attributed to something, 
e.g. when we say, ‘the table over there is rectangular’, our 
knowledge may be more or less definite, according as the 
characteristic attributed is more or less definitely known. 
But when the brown colour of the table is directly presented 
to me, my knowledge of the colour is full and complete just 
at the start, and my subsequent knowledge about it will 
not increase my knowledge of the colour itself. Thus 

‘ Vide H. H. Price, Perception, pp. 3 ff. 
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‘acquaintance with sense-data is complete in any one 
moment’ and there is in it no passage from less to more 
knowledge. 

Just as acquaintance with sense-data has no degrees 
of definiteness, so the sense-data themselves admit of iio 
degrees of dfflftpleteness or definiteness. The red patch seen 

me is known altogether and in its entirety. As Price 
says, ‘the notions of definite, and indefinite do not apply to it 
at all. It is a particular existent having a perfectly specific 
nature. It is of just exactly this shade of colour and has 
just this shape and no other.' 

When we have acquaintance with a sense-datum, we 
can doubt neither our acquaintance nor the existence of the 
sense-datum. But the examples of sense-data that are 
usually given by us are perhaps not really such. Russell 
cites colours, sounds, smells, etc. as instances of sense-data. 
Price goes further and takes a red patch with the spatial 
characteristics of round shape, etc.* as an example. But 
it is doubtful whelfaer any of these can be called a sense- 
datum proper and whether we have acquaintance with them 
in the strict sense of the term. If there were real acquaint- 
ance, there would be no room for doubt in our apprehension 
of them. But although we do not ordinarily doubt 
the existence of the colours and sounds we see and hear, 
it is too much to say that these cannot possibly be doubted. 
When a man says, ‘I cannot believe my eyes and ears’, he 
does doubt the existence of the colour or shape seen, and the 
sounds heard by him. Even if this statement be not taken 
as literally true, for which we find no reason, we are to point 
out that acquaintance by its very nature is such that theie 
cannot be any acquaintance with colour and sound, far less 
with red colour and loud sound. If we are acquainted with 
what is simply given or directly presented to consciousness 
we have acquaintance with neither colour nor red colour. 
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To apprehend colour as colour or as red colour is to 
determine the given or the datum by the name ‘colour’ in 
the, one case, and further specify it as red in the other. 
Russell admits this when he points out that to say that a 
colour seen by us is brown is to say something about or 
know a truth about the colour. Price also 2lifilits that if a 
datura is reflected upon and described, it is no Ipnger rne^t^ 
a datum. He goes further and allows, if for the sake of 
argument only^, “that everything which can be said to be 
given to a mind is also ‘judged about' by that mind, i.e. 
recognized to have certain qualities and relations, at any 
rate certain very general ones," But he practically admits 
the truth of our contention when he says that ‘from the fact 
that we recognize (and describe) something as red and 
round, we can conclude' that we are not merely acquainted 
with it, but not that we are not acquainted with it'. It follows 
from this that ‘a red and round patch of colour ‘is not what 
we are merely acquainted with or, better, really acquainted 
with. It is rather what we judge we are 

acquainted with, to be, or how we recognise and describe 
something, we are acquainted with. May it not, then, be that 
what we are acquainted with or what is really given is a mere 
something, or mere existence only ? To say simply that it 
is ‘colour' is somehow to judge about and describe the given 
something by a very general quality or at least by a name. 
Of course, when we see a colour, we need not call it a colour 
or name it as colour. But the verbal image of colour must 
be there if it is to be known or apprehended as a colour. 
Short of this, we cannot have any cognition of colour, 
but only of a mere something. Hence we are to say that a 
pure sense-datum with which we are only acquainted is a 
particular existent or a mere something or being as such. 
What is thus true of colour as a supposed sense-datum is no 
less true of other so-called sense-data like sounds, smells. 
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etc. In the case of each of these also, what we are just 
acquainted with but do not describe in any way, is a parti- 
cular existent or being. This being is judged about and 
described by us as a sound, a smell, and so on, either just 
when we are acquainted with it or immediately after. We 
’can form some idea of what it is like before its being recog- 
ped as a sound or smell or colour, if we consider how we 
feel the presence of something to which we are not parti- 
cularly attending but which lies on the border lines of our 
field of attention. When reading a book placed in the direct 
line of my vision, I may also see the walls of the room 
situated obliquely to my line of sight. But what I then 
see are not walls but a mere something, some presence or 
being as such. It seems, therefore, that a pure sense-datum 
is more like “this something” than any of the colours, 
sounds or smells that we may or usually do take it for. 

Although colours, sounds, smells, etc., are not merely 
data, yet they are data in a sense. To any one of us who 
is endowed with th^ense organs, with which we are endow- 
ed, they seem to be as much given as the mere existence of a 
thing. When we are conscious of them we are not 
conscious of any intellectual process concerned in judging 
about them. Any such process is not detected by the mind 
at the time we apprehend them, although it may be dis- 
covered by subsequent logical analysis. It is as if the act 
of judging has become an organic process, so much so that 
the recognition of something as coloured red, sounding loud 
and so forth amounts to a simple cognition of it. The 
perception of physical objects or things is a direct cognition 
of them in this sense. So when we speak of sense-data we 
usually mean such things as colours, sounds, etc. , which are 
practically given to our senses in this way. 

Let us next try to understand the status of sense-data. 
Are sense-data physical or mental? Or, are they neither 
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physical nor mental ? Or, in the last alternative, are they 
both ph5rsical and mental, i.e. psycho-physical in some 
sense ? 

Realism, both old and new, holds that all sense-data 
are parts of the phj^ical object and so are themselves 
physical. The old school of realism is knovjjiihSS common-* 
sense or naive realism, and one of the modem school^g. 
called neo-realism or new realism. The old school has its 
formulators and advocates in all parts of the world; the 
neo-realist school is largely American in origin, although 
it has its followers in other countries also. For common- 
sense realism there is in perception a direct contact of the 
mind with the object known. Things are directly presented 
to our consciousness. All the qualities and relations which 
we perceive are in the things themselves and we perceive 
them just as they are. Hence what we get in perception 
are the actual parts or elements of things themselves. The 
neo-realists also hold that knowledge is a direct relation 
between a mind and some object, ^ence their view is 
sometimes called "direct realism". In their zeal for the 
directness of knowledge some neo-realists deny the reality 
of mind or consciousness and reduce it to a special group- 
ing of objects to which the nervous system responds in a 
specific way. This means that when our nervous system 
responds specifically to certain objects, and makes a 
separate collection of them from other objects we have a 
mind knowing or being conscious of those objects. Other 
neo-realists do not go so far, but admit that mind or 
consciousness has a distinct reality and character of its 
own. But they admit also that when an object is known, 
it somehow gets within our consciousness, so that the con- 
tents of knowledge are the contents or parts of the object 
itself. Hence the data that we get in perception are actual 
portions or real qualities of ph5^ical objects. 
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This view of sense-data as parts or qualities of phjTsical 
objects and, therefore, as merely physical is not acceptable. 
It cannot explain, as it should, how different and even con- 
tradictory qualities can belong to the same physical object. 
In the presence of the same object one man may perceive 
green, anodspkred, and a third grey. But we cannot say 
■f the same object is wholly green, red and grey at the 
same time. In the case of illusion we find certain data of 
sense which are not only inadequate aspects of physical 
things, but are very different from any of their real aspects. 
Sometimes we see silver in some shiny thing, but are dis- 
appointed when we pick it up. To a diseased eye all things 
look yellow, but we know that they are not really so. Soipe 
people see two moons or two candles where there is really 
but one. In the case of complete hallucination we have 
what C. D. Broad has called ‘wUd’ sense-data which 
belong in no way to any physical object at all. Lunatics 
and delirious patients speak of things and events which have 
no place anjnvher^jH the physical world. All this goes lo 
show that sense-data are not parts of physical objects and 
themselves merely physical. 

Some neo-realists like E. B. Holt try to explain the 
above difficulties by saying that different, contrary and even 
contradictory sense-data may belong to the same thing. 
Just as in any mirrored space we see how sundry mirrored 
objects occupy the same space as is occupied by real objects 
situated behind the mirror, so different and sometimes 
opposite characters may belong to the same thing. But 
all the characters of the thing have not the same sort of 
being. While the real characters of the thing exist in 
physical space, its unreal or illusory characters only subsist 
in the world of being. This means that unreal and illusory 
sense-data somehow are. but do not exist in the physical 
things to which they are referred. But if there are some 
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sense-data which do not physically exist, we do not see 
how they can be said to be pairts of physical things or to 
characterise them in any way. If, on the other hand, 
they somehow are and are characters of physical objects, 
there would be no error or illusion in the world. For even 
the illusory data have being and subsist, iii^iiot exist, in 
things. Any way, the view that all sense-data are ph5^9iiBd^5 
entities is abandoned. 

The second view with regard to the status of sense-data ' 
is that they are mental. This view is generally held by 
idealists and also by some realists who are representationists. 
Both nsuve and new realism uphold the doctrine of presen- 
tationism, namely that in knowledge objects are directly 
presented to the mind. But some dualistic realists like 
Locke and the Sautrantika Buddhist hold that the mind can 
be directly conscious only of its own states or ideas. These 
ideas, however, somehow represent external objects which 
cannot be directly known by the mind. If we are to knUw 
the existence of external objects it n>ffi=+ be through ideas 
which are representations of objects in our mind. Now 
if by sense-data we mean entities of which we are 
immediately aware, these must be ideas or mental contents. 
Some idealists like Berkeley and the Yogacara Buddhist 
deny the existence of material objects and identify them 
with ideas existing either in the mind of God (Berkeley), or 
in our mind which somehow objectifies them (Yogacara). 
Thus sense-data come to be regarded as mental. 

Now we are to observe that there would be no sense- 
data if there were no minds to come into relation to some- 
thing other than mind. It is also true that sense-data would 
not be, unless they were experienced by the mind. This 
shows that they are dependent on the mind to some extent. 
But to be somehow dependent on the mind is not to be 
mental, i.e. an idea or state of the mind. An idea is what is 
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in the mind, but a sense-datum is what is before the mind 
or is presented to it. If sense-data were purely mental 
contents we could carry them within us like our thoughts 
and feelings, and control and even create them at will. 
That we cannot do all this is evidence that they are not 
merely ideajy|^the mind. Further, if sense-data are con- 
^gpd within the mind, then we are to say that when the 
mind cognises blue or red, it becomes itself blue or red, and 
gets expanded when the sense-datum is expanded. 
Further, if, as some idealists would say, there were no 
objects and everything were an idea, we do not know how 
the mind can possibly objectify any idea or how it can form 
the idea of objectivity at all. 

Let us now turn to the view that sense-data are neither 
physical nor mental. This view we find accepted by some 
neo-realists and all critical realists. Russell in his The 
Analysis of Mind gives up the distinction between sensations 
and sense-data, which we find in his earlier books.* Here 
he agrees w’ith the American neo-realists like Professor R. 
B. Perry and E. ■6*' Holt and holds that both mind and 
matter are composed of certain neutral particulars which in 
themselves are neither mental nor material, with one reser- 
vation, namely that images are purely mental and belong 
only to the mental world. ‘As regards sensations, i.e. what 
is heard or seen’ (or what he once used to call sense-data) 
he expressly states that these are composed of neutral parti- 
culars and ‘belong equally to psychology which deals with 
mind and to physics which deals with matter’.* This means 
that sensations and sense-data are really the same neutral 
entities or particulars which taken in one context or 
system form the subject-matter of psychology, and taken 


^ Cf. Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philosophy , Our Knowledge 
of the External World. 

^ Cf. The Analysis of Mind, p. 25. 
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in another context or system form the subject-matter of 
physfcs. 

Critical realism is another form of modern realism, 
which has been propounded by some American philo- 
sophers. All of them agree in holding that the data we 
directly get in perception cannot be physica^BfKistents, for 
that will lead us to posit the existence of contrary and 
tradictory characters in the same thing at the same time. 
They agree further that the data of perception cannot be 
mental existents, states or ideas of the mind. For, the sense- 
datum that we get in the perception of a round table is 
"a round-table-about-three-feet-high”, but the correspond- 
ing mental state can be neither round nor about three feet 
in height. Hence they conclude that the data of perception 
are essences or character-complexes of physical objects and 
not the physical objects themselves nor any of our mental 
states. Beyond this point the critical realists differ from 
one another. Some of them like Professor Drake hold that 
sense-data “are non-physical exp^ienced particulars” 
which are brought into being by the interaction between 
a physical object and our organism and are projected or 
imagined by us to be out there in space and irresistibly taken 
to be the characters of the physical object. On the other 
hand. Professor Santayana and with him Professor Pratt 
also seem to think that the essences or data are logical 
entities or Platonic ideas which subsist eternally in the 
Universe and are only to be discovered by our mind and, 
in true perception, are the characters of the physical object. 

Apart from the other difficulties in which the view of 
sense-data as “neutral entities”, or “non-physical and non- 
mental particulars” is involved, we are to point out that it 
ignores the distinctive character of a sense-datum. All 
sense-data have the character of physicality or sensuous- 
ness about them, and this cannot be explained by any 
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manipulation of neutral particulars. To say, as some 
neo-realists have said, that the neutral entities taken in one 
context and arranged in one system form matter, is per- 
haps not to explain but pre-suppose the very thing to be 
explained. How can we sensibly speak of a context or 
system wittwiiiierence to entities which have no physical or 
-ijlll^tal character? Short of some determinate physical 
character we cannot speak of ‘entities’ in the plural, because 
what is non-physical cannot be numbered as one or many. 
And if there is but one neutral-stuff, there cannot be any 
context or system in it, nor can any arise out of it. The 
critical realists are all agreed that sense-data are non- 
physical, although they differ on other points. But if it be 
really so, we do not understand how any sense-datum 
can be, or can be identical with, the character of the 
physical object even in true perception. To say that a 
sense-datum is , or is identical with, the physical character 
of the object is to say that the non-physical is physical, 
or, at least, is idenjjgal with the physical. But how this 
can be so is beyond one's comprehension. 

What then is the status of sense-data if they are neither 
physical nor mental nor neutral even? The view we pro- 
pose to take here is that they are psycho-physiological. 
This means that sense-data appear and are experienced 
because our mind-body reacts in certain specific ways to 
the influences of a reality outside and manifests it as having 
certain sensible qualities like colours, sounds, smells, tastes 
and touches. They depend on our organism but are not 
within the organism or the mind-body. The colour seen by 
me depends on my body in the sense that it is the visual 
organ that manifests light ra}^ as coloured, and it depends 
on my mind in so far as it is given through a sensation and 
experienced as a sensible quality of something. The 
auditory sense manifests ether waves as sound which is 
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apprehended through the sensation of sound and experi- 
enced as a sensible quality of something. Similarly, the 
tactual sense manifests certain contacts as hard or soft, hot 
or cold and these are experienced in the corresponding 
sensations as sensible qualities of things. It would thus 
seem that sense-data like colour, sound, etc.,Ji^ng at once 
to the senses which manifest them and the things which^lg^. 
manifested by them. But one peculiarity which we should 
note here is that some sense-data like touch and colour seem 
to be more intimately related to things than to the senses, 
while others like sound, taste and smell seem to be more 
closely related to the sense organs than to things. Thus 
colours, hardness and softness appear to be out there in a 
cloud, a stone or the luxuriant grass, while tastes, smells 
and sounds seem to be in our tongues, noses and ears 
respectively. This is perhaps the reason why the spatial 
characters of things, revealed by sight and touch, are taken 
as their primary qualities, while those given by the other 
sense organs are labelled as merely^econdary qualities. 
But the truth of the matter is that both sets of qualities are 
equally primary or equally secondary, in whatever sense we 
may use these words. If by being primary we mean being 
common to all percipients, then the one set is as 
much primary as the other, since despite all varia- 
tions, which are common to both the sets, we speak 
as much of the normal or natural taste and smell of a thing 
as of its normal shape and size. But if to be secondary 
means to be revealed by, or to be dependent on, the senses, 
then all of them are equally secondary. Just as there would 
be no tastes and smells if there were no tongues and noses, 
so touches would not he, if the cutaneous sense were not. 
Or, speaking generally, we may say that there would be 
no sense-qualities or sense-data if there were no mind-body 
or organism to respond to the influences of the world out- 
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side. In fact, the distinction of primary and secondary has 
no significance so far as sense-data are concerned, since 
all of them equally depend on organic processes. 

It follows from the above that there Cannot be any 
sense-datum which is not actually sensed or experienced 
by us. Soflf^ealist philosophers like Moore and Russell 
iiiaik that sense-data exist even when they are not 
experienced. They call them “sensibilia” instead of 
‘sense-data’ because the latter word may lead one to think 
that they are actually the data of some sense, i.e. experi- 
enced by us. Sensibles or sensibilia, on the other hand, 
are entities which may be experienced at times, but which 
continue to exist unaltered when not experienced. But 
this can be true if we admit that sense-data are physical 
entities in the realistic sense. We have seen that they cannot 
be said to be physical or parts of physical things. Since 
a sense-datum is what is manifested by the activity of the 
senses, we cannot sensibly speak of an unmanifested sense- 
datum. As such, |gjiBe-data should be regarded as sensuous 
particulars which exist when they are actually experi- 
enced, but are non-existent when not so experienced. A 
table has a brown colour when the rays of light falling on 
it affect our visual organ which reacts to them in certain 
specific ways. In a dark room we cannot see the colour 
of the table, not because it has a brown colour and this 
cannot be seen, but because there is no colour in the dark. 
So also with regard to other kinds of sense-data. All of 
them are as and when experienced, they are not when not 
so experienced. 

Let us how consider the relation of sense-data to one 
another. There are, broadly speaking, five kinds of sense- 
data. These are called visual, tactual, auditory, gustatory 
and olfactory, after the corresponding external senses. On 
this view, kinaesthetic and other organic sensations are 
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either included within the actual or reduced to feelings pro- 
duced by bodily movements. How that is done we need 
not discuss here.^ All that we need say here is that the so- 
called kinaesthetic and organic sensations do not acquaint 
us with any sense-data like visual and tactual ones, and 
that they are not as distinct from the other JliSIds of sensa- 
tions as these are from one another. The other kindufct.-. 
sensations, viz. those of colour, touch, sound, taste and 
smell, are quite different and distinct from one another, 
so much so that we cannot reduce any of them to any other. 

Just as the sensations given by the different senses are 
different and distinct from one another, so too are the cor- 
responding sense-data. While different colours form a class 
by themselves, sounds form quite a different class, and 
so also the other kinds of sense-data. These form different 
and distinct classes and there seems to be no passage from 
the one to the other. This fact goes directly against “the 
class theory” of sense-data which holds ‘that all the sense- 
data which belong to one thing hai^ to each other the 
relation of resemblance and that the group which they form 
is just a class'. Far from this being true, what we actually 
find is that the colour, sound and smell which may belong 
to the same thing do not resemble but differ very much 
from one another. The fact that they all belong to the 
same thing does not make them similar in any way, but 
may make them mutually confamiliar sense-data. The 
colour of a thing may be usually associated with a certain 
sound and smell, and may also give us an idea of what 
these may be like, at the time when we are not actually 
sensing them. But none the less, they remain different 
from and dissimilar to one another. 

While in respect of their nature sense-data do not 

^ For this the reader may be referred to the author’s The Nyaya 
Theory of Knowledge, pp. 145-51. 
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resemble one another, in respect of their existence they are 
found to be associated, one with the others. But while in 
the case of ordinary objects or things, all of them are 
foimd to go together, in themselves some may be without 
the others, while some cannot be without being related to 
certain othei^ Thus smell as a sense-datum is naturally 
MiPted to taste, colour, touch and sound as possible sense- 
data. This means that if an object has some smell, it must 
have some taste, colour, etc. Taste as a sense-datum is 
naturally connected with some colour, touch and sound, but 
not so connected with smell. So there may be taste without 
smell, but not without colour, touch and sound, as when 
we taste pure water. Colour is a sense-datum which is 
naturally related to touch and sound as possible data, but is 
not always related to taste and smell, as when we see a fire 
burning close-by. The sense-datum of touch is naturally 
related to sound as a possible datum, but not so related 
to colour, taste and smell. There may be touch without 
colour etc., as wljgj>*we breathe pure air. 

Another kind of relation which we find to subsist among 
sense-data is factual co-existence as distinguished from 
natural relation or association. Colour is not by its nature 
related to taste and smell, but may in fact co-exist with cer- 
tain tastes and smells. Similarly, certain touch-qualities co- 
exist with certain visual data and certain tastes and smells, 
although a tactual datum need not be related to any colour, 
taste or smell. Sound generally co-exists with certain tactual 
and visual qualities, although it may be without them. Sense- 
data which are thus related in fact or by nature, in the 
sense explained here, are members of a system or group. 
All the members; of the group are not and cannot be simul- 
taneously experienced. But if when one is actually a 
datum, i.e. is experienced, the others are found to be 
possible data which may be actualised, we take all of them 
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as co-existent parts of the whole system or group. 'WTien, 
however, any sense-datum fails to lead on to the other 
members of the group, it is rejected as illusory. Sometimes 
an illusory sense-datum seems to exist as a member of the 
group. But when we follow it up we find that the other 
members of group do not co-exist with^(?* The taste, 
smell, colour, sound and touch qualities of an orange 
a system or group in this sense. On the other hand, the 
colour of a toy orange does not, although it may seem to, 
form a system or group, because the colour sensum does 
not, in fact, co-exist with the other kinds of data. 

We have now to consider the question how sense-data 
are related to the objects of perception. By ‘objects' we 
here mean such things as tables, chairs, trees, etc., which 
are generally included among the objects of perception. 
These are also called material things or material objects. 
Ordinarily, we also call them ‘physical objects'. Some 
philosophers make a distinction between ‘perceived object’ 
or ‘material object’ on the one hand,'«iuid ‘physical object’ 
on the other. But from our point of view, a ‘physical 
object’ is indistinguishable from a perceived or material 
object. This will become clear in the course of the present 
discussion. 

The doctrine of Phenomenalism reduces the object or 
material thing to a collection of sense-data only. It holds 
that an object like the table is just a group of sense-data, 
such as colour, shape, size, hardness, etc., only one of 
which may be actual but all obtainable at a time. Ordi- 
narily we say that the colour ‘belongs to' the table, or is 
‘of’ the table. But what is really meant is that the colour 
is a member of the group of sense-data constituting the 
table. Among modern realists Russell subscribes to this 
view in his later works where he says that ‘an object is the 
sum total of the appearances presented by it at all places 
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at a given moment’, or ‘that a thing is the whole class of 
its appearances’. 

But a closer view of the matter shows that Phenomenal- 
ism is false. If an object be but the totality of all actual 
and possible sense-data, we cannot form an idea of any 
object unti^P^ have got all the possible sense-data in rela- 

to it. Or, if some of the data can be taken as the 
object, there is no reason why any one of them cannot be 
so taken. In truth, however, an object like the table is 
neither a sense-datum nor a collection of sense-data. 
Further, a collection of sense-data cannot perform the 
functions assigned to it by the phenomenalist or those which 
are found in an object like the table. How can sense-data 
be causally efficient and present themselves to the perci- 
pient ? How again can they support and resist other things 
in the way in which we find a table to do so ? Hence we 
must admit that over and above mere sense-data 
there is something or some reality which has these causal 
functions and pr^jaiets such-and-such data to the percipient 
mind. 

Some realists think that the real object is neither the 
actual nor the possible sense-data, nor again the sum total 
of all actual and possible sense-data. It is the ‘physical 
object’ which occupies physical space and is the source 
of the sense-data. This is known as the Causal Theory. 
Russell in his earliest work seems to hold this view. He 
makes a distinction between the real table which is not 
immediately known to us at all, and the sense-data which 
we immediately know, but which are merely “appearances” 
of the table and not the table itself nor directly properties 
of the table. Moore holds substantially the same view 
with regard to the relation of sensibles to physical objects. 
According to him, physical objects like a half crown and a 
florin are not composed of sensibles either actual or possible. 
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although some sensibles resemble the ph3reical objects which 
are their source, in respect of their primary qualities. 

This view of the relation of sense-data to the object is 
also indefensible. It commits us to the supposition of a dupli- 
cate for every object of perception. If when I perceive a 
table, I have no direct experience of the tabl^Rj a physical 
object and still have no doubt that I do perceive a talRf 
then I am to say that the perceived table is an appearance 
of the real table. But on this view of the physical object, 
as explained before, we cannot attribute the sense-data of 
colour, sound, touch, etc., to the physical object. If this 
be so, we do not find any sense in calling it a table or even 
a physical object. A table and, for the matter of that, a 
physical object cannot be regarded as physical unless it 
possesses some physical properties like colour, shape, etc. 
Of course, it may be said that the physical object resembles 
some sense-data in respect of the primary qualities like 
shape. But if the physical object is not directly known, 
we cannot possibly compare it with**ginse-data and say 
wherein the two agree and wherein they differ. We cannot 
even know that there is a physical object at all. Hence 
either we must say that the physical object is just the per- 
ceived object, i.e. something which is qualified by sense- 
data, or we should not speak of the physical object at all. 

H. H. Price' makes a thorough examination of the 
relation between sense-data and matter or a material thing. 
By a material thing he means just what we have called the 
object and cited tables and chairs as instances of. To quote 
his own words, “A material thing is such an entity as a tree, 
a rock, a table, a cat”. According to him, a material thing 
is neither a group of sense-data, or as he calls it, a family 
of sense-data alone, nor the physical object alone, but 
something which consists of both. It is a group or famity 
‘Cf. op. cit. 
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of sense-data together with the phj^ical object which is 
coincident with it. This" complex object is the material 
thing. Phenomenalism identifies it with the group of sense- 
data alone, while the Causal Theory identifies it with the 
physical object only. To guard against the errors of both 
Price propJMl^ to call the complex object ‘the complete 
lilpg' or ‘the total object’. The complete thing then, is the 
physical object together with a family of sense-data. The 
physical object is the ‘physical occupant’ with causal 
characteristics. Mere sense-data cannot take the place of 
a material thing. A group or family of sense-data may 
have all the spatial characteristics of a material thing, like 
shape, size, position, etc. Like the latter, it may endure 
through time and include different kinds of sense-data of 
the different senses. It further resembles a material thing 
in being common to many observers and independent of 
them all. There is one point, however, on which a group 
of sense-data cannot resemble a material thing. Like the 
latter it cannot phy^g^lly occupy a place or region, although 
it may sensibly occupy it. A place is physically occupied 
when it does not allow anything to pass through it or resists 
the attempt of anything to pass through it. Now this means 
that the place has certain causal powers or characteristics, 
like resistance or impenetrability. But if a place has causal 
characteristics, it is a substance, and not merely a place ; 
and since the causal characteristics are physical, it is a phy- 
sical substance. It cannot be a group of sense-data. Hence a 
physically occupied place must be a physical occupant with 
causal characteristics because such a group has no causal 
characteristics: and this is the physical object. With regard 
to the physical object we do not know anything more than 
that it is a causally-characterised something. We can also 
say that it has such and such a size, shape and position. 
But these are only relational characters which do not consti- 
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tute the intrinsic nature of that which has those characters. 
That the physical object has sortie intrinsic qualities is no 
doubt true, but we have no means of knowing them. 
Science cannot tell us an 5 dhing about them, for it is con- 
cerned only with the causal characteristics of complex 
objects. 

The other constituent of a material thing is calldtfte.^ 
family of sense-data. A family of sense-data may be 
simply described as a system of actual and obtain- 
able sense-data. It is primarily visual and tactual, 
but sense-data of other kinds are also included in it. 
A certain small group of visual sense-data within this 
collection or group fit together to form a single solid, 
i.e. taken together they form a closed three-dimen- 
sional surface, totally enclosing a certain region. This 
single solid is called the nuclear solid, by reference to which 
we may order and arrange other sense-data. The nuclear 
solid, when properly rectified, serves to unite the whole 
collection of sense-data. As such, i4i*gjay be called the 
Standard Solid of the whole system, and its shape may be 
called the Standard Figure — ‘standard’, because it is what 
all other series of sense-data deviate from in different 
degrees and different manners. A collection of sense-data 
so unified, consisting of a standard solid together with an 
indefinite number of deviating series, is called a family of 
sense-data. 

Now let us see how, according to Price, a sense- 
datum belongs to a material thing, and how a family of 
sense-data is related to the material thing which is not 
identical with a physical occupant or physical object. A 
pure physical object is something so shadowy that we can 
scarcely conceive of it at all. In order to form any definite 
idea of it we have to conceive it to be related to certain 
families, with whose members we are actually acquainted 
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in sense. That a particular sense-datum belongs to a 
" certain material thing means (i) that it is a member of a 
family of sense-data, (2) that the family is coincident with 
a physical occupant, and (3) that the material thing consists 
of the family and the physical occupant in conjunction. 

Price this theory the Collective Delimitation 

‘This name’, he says, ‘lays stress upon two most 
^important points : that the primary relation is one between 
an entire family and a material thing, the relation between 
an individual sense-datum and the thing being derivative; 
and that the family is related to the material thing by 
delimiting or coinciding with the physical portion of the 
thing, i.e. the physical occupant’. 

Price’s theory of the relation between sense-data 
and the object or the material thing, as he calls it, seems 
to be better than any other we have considered so far. He 
accepts neither the causal theory which reduces the material 
thing to the physical object, nor the Phenomenalistic view 
which identifies it wit)} a group of sense-data. He considers 
both the views to be erroneous and would rather prefer the 
second, if he has to choose between the two. He makes an 
attempt to avoid both and gives us a somewhat new theory. 
But on a careful examination, this theory is found to have 
certain difficulties and seems to require some modification. 
On this theory, a material thing is the conjunction of a 
family of sense-data and a physical object with which the 
family is coincident. But it is difficult to understand how the 
family of sense-data can coincide wth the physical object 
which is so shadowy that we can hardly conceive of it at all. 
We are told that the physical object is a physical occupant 
with causal characteristics. We have to accept the physical 
object because we find that a certain place or region is 
physically occupied, and it cannot be physically occupied 
unless certain causal characteristics are manifested in it. 
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especially, unless it be impenetrable. But to have causal 
characteristics or to be impenetrable is not necessarily to be a 
physical object. We may very well understand how some 
power or force may resist other things in a certain region 
and yet be not a physical object. A physical object must 
somehow be a visuo-tactual solid, i.e. it nMBt have some 
shape and size. But as Price himself admits, there mayi 
a ph3^ically occupied region having in it no visuo-tactual 
solid accessible to human senses, e.g. the region occupied 
by an electron. Further, the spatial characteristics like 
shape, size, etc. without which an object cannot be said 
to be physical, are not. Price tells us, the intrinsic 
qualities of physical objects; they are only relational. So 
if it be true that we do not definitely know anything more 
about physical objects than that they are entities with causal 
characteristics, then it is better not to call them physical at 
all. Of course. Price admits that if we know more 
about the things which have these causal characteristics, 
then a description of them as physicaij^ght appear very 
inadequate, though not false. But it seems to us that 
the description would be false. For if the physical charac- 
. teristics of shape, etc. are not the intrinsic qualities of 
certain things, or if we find other characteristics in them, 
there is perhaps no justification for calling them physical 
objects. 

Now let us see if there can be any coincidence between 
such a physical object and a family of sense-data. For all 
we know, the two cannot coincide. The one is a merely 
causally-characterised something having no spatial charac- 
teristics intrinsic to it. The other is a unified group of 
sense-data not only having spatial characteristics but also 
including other kinds of sense-data like tastes, sounds and 
smells. How two such different things, one with a struc- 
ture and the other without it, can coincide we do not under- 
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stand. Further, the material thing does not appear to be 
a conjunction of the two. When I perceive a table it does 
not seem that I know a particular family of sense-data as 
only conjoined to or coincident with a physical occupant. 
If It were so, a perception of objects like tables and trees 
would be vm^difficult for plain people who do not know 
imping about their coincidence. The actual facts of the 
matter rather seem to be as follows. When we perceive 
a table we know certain sense-data or sense-qualities as 
characterising something, and not as coinciding with the 
physical part of that thing. 

This leads us to another view of the relation between 
sense-data and the object or the material thing. As we 
have already shown, sense-data are psycho-physiological 
in the sense that they depend on our mind-body or the 
organism. They appear and are experienced because our 
organism reacts to the influences of some reality outside 
in certain specific ways and manifests it as having certain 
sense-qualities like col our, sound, touch, etc. The object 
of perception is tlll^eality or this something apprehended 
by us in sensation as coloured, sounding, hard or soft, etc. 
We have no object unless and until the sense-data are taken 
to characterise or qualify something. What this something 
is in itself we do not know by means of our senses. For 
the senses, it is an object or a material thing. So we may 
say that the object or the material thing is this something 
apprehended in sensation as coloured, shaped, and so on. 
We perhaps know of no other object than this. Even the 
physical occupant, as conceived by some philosophers, is, 
or at least, should be regarded as, an object of this kind, 
if not exactly like it. For what physical space or 
physical occupancy means cannot be understood except in 
terms of sense-data and their relations. Hence we may 
say that all objects, including a physical occupant, are cons- 
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tituted by sense-data with reference to something or some 
reality. Of course, all sense-data cannot be said to consti- 
tute material things or objects. It is only a group or family 
of sense-data, or simply some standard sense-data that are 
the constituents of certain things. Thus an object like a 
table is constituted by a group of standard^Uftpur, shape, 
taste, etc., which are taken to characterise something 
axe regarded as its qualities. What Price says with 
regard to the nature of sense-data also seems to suggest a 
somewhat similar view. ‘Sense-data’, he says, ‘are those 
vital processes in which, on the reception of ph5rsical 
stimuli, the animate organism displays external objects to 
itself; and that a visual sense-datum is the animate organism 
displaying material objects to itself colouredly and expand- 
edly; amd that a smell is myself (i.e. my own nervous 
system) making objects manifest to myself in an odorous 
form’. But here it should be pointed out that we have, 
properly speaking, neither what are simply objects nor 
material objects unless colours, shapes, smells, etc. are 
manifested by the animate organism. instead of saying 
that objects are manifested by the organism as coloured 
and smelling, we should say that they are constituted by 
colours and smells as manifested in something by the 
animate organism and referred to it as its qualities. 

We may now explain briefly the perception of objects. 
Perception is the immediate or direct knowledge of an 
object. But this its immediacy does not seem to extend 
beyond a minute part of the object perceived. We see some 
colour, but perceive a whole tree. It is only the colour 
that is sensed or intuited; but the whole tree is not actually 
sensed. The tree is something which has many parts, other 
than that of which we see the colour; and it has many other 
qualities than green colour. If, therefore, we perceive, i.e. 
immediately know a tree, it would seem that there is an 
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intuitive knowledge of what has not been actually intuited. 
Price calls this the pseudo-inti^ive character of percep- 
tion and takes great pains to explain it. But he does not 
really explain it when he suggests that because we fail to 
distinguish the intuited sense-datum from the remainder of 
the thing, Hi^whole thing is as if it were intuited. We 
so thinks Price, the power of accepting the whole 
thing just when a sense-datum is sensed by us. We have 
also the power of conceiving the concept of “thinghood” or 
“material thinghood” along with that of perceptual accept- 
ance. This is an ultimate element in human nature. But 
what is thus perceptually accepted may be, and generally is, 
confirmed by further specification processes which reveal 
the same object that we first accepted. From our stand- 
point the perception of the whole object may thus be 
explained. As we have seen before, the ultimate datum 
of all knowledge including perception is being or existence. 
When we sense a sense-datum we are in immediate touch, 
so to say, with ai^^stent of a particular nature. That it 
has a particular nature may be doubted, although ordi- 
narily it is not. But that there is some existence cannot 
be doubted. So we may say that existence is the pure 
datum of sensation. Now the specification of this datum 
as a particular existent like colour, smell, etc., and the 
further specification of it as something coloured, smelling, 
etc., is due to our mind-body or the animate organism. It 
is the body with the sense-organs that manifests colours, 
sounds, smells, etc., when it specifically responds to the 
influences of a reality existing outside. And it is our mind, 
or more especially our understanding that presents these 
colours, sounds, etc., as the qualities of individual objects 
like a chair, a table, a tree. Thus it comes about that we 
have the perception of objects when we receive certain 
influences from an environing existence or being as such. 

TO 
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How we come by such and such sense-organs and such a 
mental constitution is a question into which we need not 
enter here. In Chapter VI we have tried to explain the 
elements and processes involved in the presentation of the 
objects of knowledge in general. In the light of our pre- 
vious analysis we may just say that there iaiKjynthesis of 
sense-data like colours etc. by our understanding and 
the object is what it is because our mind or understanding 
synthesises sense-data into the form of objects. There- 
fore, objects are, in a sense, constructed by our mind- 
body. But since the synthesis of sense-data is not a matter 
of choice for us, but is due to the constitution of our mind- 
body, and also because there is in us neither an effort of 
will for nor any consciousness of the synthesis, it is, for all 
practical purposes, a standing fact, a sort of standing aware- 
ness of objects. And this standing awareness is the percep- 
tion of objects. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE NATURE AND TESTS OF TRUTH AND ERROR 

Our knfflbdge of things or ordinary objects of the 
is generally expressed in the form of judgments or 
propositions. Truth and error are characters of judgments 
or of propositions which are verbal expressions of judg- 
ments..* If there be any knowledge of any thing, which is 
not or cannot be expressed in the form of judgments, then 
that knowledge cannot be said to have the character of 
truth or falsity in it. A bare sensation of or mere acquaint- 
ance with sense-qualities like colour and sound is not a 
judgment of them either as qualities of anything or even 
as sense-qualities i.e. as colour and as sound. In the case 
of a new-born babe we have perhaps such bare sensations 
of colour and sound, but no judgments about them. 
Hence the first co^jjjiions of a baby cannot be said to be 
true or false. On the other hand, if there be any trans- 
cendental knowledge which is pure consciousness or pure 
experience in the sense that there is in it no distinction of 
subject and object and, therefore, no judgment, then that 

1 It should be noted here that the mathematical logicians make a 
distinction between judgment and proposition. For them, a judgment is 
the act of affirming or denying a proposition, while a proposition is what 
is affirmed or denied in the judgment. In simpler words, a judgment is 
an assertion about something or some fact, and the proposition is what 
is asserted (i.e. affirmed or denied) about that thing or fact. Thus when 
I say "the rose is red", I make an assertion about something or some 
fact, and the content of my assertion or the matter asserted by me 
is the proposition 'the rose is red/ This proposition is here expressed in 
an English sentence, but it may be expressed in Bengali as well. We 
have, however, followed the traditional view in taking a proposition as 
the verbal expression of a judgment, for a distinction between the two, 
as made by the mathematical logicians, is unnecessary for our present 
purpose and undesirable for the sake of simplicity. 
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knowledge also cannot be said to have the character of 
truth. Of course, there is a sense in which we can speak 
bf it as absolute or transcendental truth. But that truth 
does not come within the scope of our present philosophical 
discussion. In considering the problem of truth and error, 
we shall be concerned with such castgKif empirical 
knowledge as are judgments or are expressed in wori 
propositions. 

' A judgment is an assertion about something which 
claims to be true, but may be false. To judge something 
is to consider it to he such-and-such or not to be such-and- 
such. A judgment may thus be affirmative or negative. 
It may either affirm or deny that a thing is such-and-such. 
But in each case it claims to be true.. It proceeds on the 
understanding that what is affirmed or denied in the 
judgment is true, or that it is the real fact. Where 
in knowledge there is no such claim to be true, there is no 
occasion for truth and error, i Doubt as a mental state is. 
neither true nor false, because ^e wjj^is in doubt does not 
claim that his doubt gives him the truth of the matter he 
doubts. Rather, he is in doubt as to what the truth of the 
matter may be. ‘ Now a judgment being a definite assertion 
that a thing is or is not such-and-such, no doubt claims to be 
true; but it may be true as well as false. Now the questions 
we are to consider here are : What makes one judgment true 
and another false? What do we mean by the truth and 
falsehood of judgments? How, again, do we know that 
one judgment is true and another false or erroneous? It 
will be seen that with regard to truth and error there are 
two main questions, namely, how truth and error are consti- 
tuted, and how they are known or tested.. The first ques- 
tion relates to the nature of truth and error, and the second 
to the tests or criteria of truth and error. 

There are four main theories of truth and error which 
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bear on these two questions. These are known as the 
intuitionist, the coherence, the pragmatist, and the corres- 
pondence theory of truth and error. In this chapter we 
shall consider these theories. 

. The Intuitionist Theorv 

According to the intuitionist theory, while truth is 
intrinsic to one kind of knowledge, error or falsity is 
intrinsic to a different kind. This means that some cases 
of knowledge are intrinsically true, while others are intrinsi- 
cally false, so much so that we immediately apprehend the 
truth of the one class and the falsity of the other. So far 
as ordinary empirical knowledge is judgmental, i.e. takes 
the form of judgments, we may say that on the intuitionist 
theory we are said to apprehend immediately that some 
judgments are true and others false or erroneous. To the 
question, ‘How do we know that a belief is true ?' the older 
intuitionists like ]^|gp*artes, Cudworth; Thomas Reid and 
Spinoza have a simple answer to give, namely that we know 
it immediately to be such. As Hobhouse puts the matter : 
"Intuitionism has a royal way of cutting this, and indeed 
most other knots: for it has but to appeal to a perceived 
necessity, to a clear idea, to the inconceivability of the oppo- 
site, all of which may be known by simply attending to our 
own judgment, and its task is done".’ Thus the truth of all 
our normal waking perceptions, of a conclusion following 
from given premises, of the belief in the external world is 
said to be directly apprehended by us just when we attend 
to our judgments about them. On the other hand, we know 
no less directly that in illusion, dream and fancy we are in 
error, and that such judgments as ‘there are two moons in 
the sky', ‘two parallel lines can meet' are entirely false. 

^ Cf. L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 488. 
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Among modem intuitionists, Lossky tries to show that trath 
and falsity are known through an immediate consciousness ' 
of their objectivity and subjectivity respectively. For him, 
truth is the objective and falsity the subjective appearance 
of an object, and the one is known as much directly as the 
other. The appearance of a conch-sh«il*'4«,s white is 
objective and so true, while its appearance as yelloflMa^ 
subjective and, therefore, false, and we have an immediate 
consciousness of their objectivity and subjectivity, and so 
of their truth and falsity respectively. To quote Lossky's 
own words: “It is in this consciousness of objectivity and 
subjectivity and not ... in the laws of identity, contradic- 
tion and excluded middle, that our thought has a real and 
immediate guide in its search for truth’’.’ 

Among the Indian systems of philosophy, we find that 
the Sankhya system accepts the intuitionist theory in res- 
pect of both truth and error, while the Mimamsa and the 
Advaita Vedanta systems accept it in the case of truth, 
but reject it as regards error. “ A ^^^^g to the Sankhya, 
both truth and falsity are internal characters of different 
cases of knowledge. If one knowledge is true and another 
false, that is so because of their own internal conditions 
and without reference to any external tests like correspKjn- 
dence, coherence, etc. Truth is latent in some cognitions 
and error in others, from the very first moment of their 
occurrence, and these are immediately apprehended by us 
at that moment. A true cognition is true and known to be 
tme by itself, and it can never be made false, just as colours 
like white and black are perceived by themselves and one 
cannot be changed into the other. Thus the Sankhya holds 


^ Cf. N. O. Lossky, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, pp. 227-29. 

* For a fuller account of the Indian theories of svatah pramaij^ya 
and paratah pramanya vide the author's The Nydya Theory of 
Knowledge, ch. V. 
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that both truth and' falsehood are internally conditioned 
and immediately known. This is the theory of svatah 
pramanya and apramanya, i.e. the intrinsic validity and 
invalidity of knowledge. The Mlmaihsa and the Advaita 
Vedanta, however, take truth as intrinsic to all knowledge 
(svatah piSWInya), and error as an abnormal pheno- 
on due to certain external and vitiating factors in 
the conditions of some cognitions (paratah apramanya). 
Knowledge is the manifestation of an object, and so it can- 
not be, unless it manifests its object truly. Any cognition 
is true so far as it reveals its object; and it is imme- 
diately known to be true so far as it is uncontra- 
dicted (abadhita). The absence of contradiction, how- 
ever, is not a positive but a negative condition of truth. 
Knowledge is both made true ahd known to be true by its 
own internal conditions. While truth is intrinsic and 
organic to knowledge, falsity or error is accidental and 
externally conditioned. Thus the falsity of some cogni- 
tions is due to sojjj^defects in the conditions out of which 
they arise. It is only when certain defects vitiate its natural 
conditions that a cognition fails in its purpose, namely, the 
attainment of truth. A visual perception becomes false 
when its normal conditions are vitiated by disease, darkness, 
etc. Just as a cognition is made false by certain external con- 
ditions, so it is known to be false from such external condi- 
tions as the experience of contradiction and the knowledge 
of vitiating conditions. The falsity of the perception of 
silver in the mother-of-pearl is detected by us when it is 
contradicted by the subsequent experience of the oyster- 
shell. Thus error or falsity is externally conditioned, and 
indirectly known by us, but truth is conditioned internally 
and known by us intuitively. In the writings of Professor 
L. A. Reid, a modern realist who owes no allegiance to the 
current schools of realism, we find a close approach to the 
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that both truth and falsehood are internally conditioned 
and immediately known. This is the theory of svatal^ 
pramanya and apramaiiya, i.e. the intrinsic validity and 
invalidity of knowledge. The MImamsa and the Advaita 
Ved^ta, however, take truth as intrinsic to all knowledge 
(svatah pi®ll6nya), and error as an abnormal pheno- 
lon due to certain external and vitiating factors in 
the conditions of some cognitions (paratah apramanya). 
Knowledge is the manifestation of an object, and so it can- 
not he, unless it manifests its object truly. Any cognition 
is true so far as it reveals its object; and it is imme- 
diately known to be true so far as it is uncontra- 
dicted (abadhita). The absence of contradiction, how- 
ever, is not a positive but a negative condition of truth. 
Knowledge is both made true ahd known to be true by its 
own internal conditions. While truth is intrinsic and 
organic to knowledge, falsity or error is accidental and 
externally conditioned. Thus the falsity of some cogni- 
tions is due to sojjp»defects in the conditions out of which 
they arise. It is only when certain defects vitiate its natural 
conditions that a cognition fails in its purpose, namely, the 
attainment of truth. A visual perception becomes false 
when its normal conditions are vitiated by disease, darkness, 
etc. Just as a cognition is made false by certain external con- 
ditions, so it is known to be false from such external condi- 
tions as the experience of contradiction and the knowledge 
of vitiating conditions. The falsity of the perception of 
silver in the mother-of-pearl is detected by us when it is 
contradicted by the subsequent experience of the oyster- 
shell. Thus error or falsity is externally conditioned, and 
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and known by us intuitively. In the writings of Professor 
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current schools of realism, we find a close approach to the 
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intuitionist doctrine of truth as advocated by the Munaihsa 
and the Advaita Vedanta. He holds that truth is organic 
to knowledge and is nothing else but knowledge doing its 
job. Thus he says: “Truth is, indeed, simply, . . . the 
quality of knowledge perfectly fulfilling its functions.” He 
says further: “If knowledge were not tranailKi'i!, if it were 
not in direct contact, joined with reality, then all our tlMill^\ 
coherence, correspondence, and the rest, would be worth- 
less”.* This means that truth is a natural function of 
knowledge and requires no external tests in order to be 
known, i.e. it is known quite directly or intuitively. 

It should be remarked here that the intuitionist theory 
gives us a rather cheap and simple solution of the logical 
problem of truth and error. If one knowledge is made true 
or false and also known to* be true or false by itself, we do 
not understand how there can be any room for doubt 
or error in the sphere of knowledge. Nor, again, do we 
see how there can possibly be co.''tradictions, disappoint- 
ments and failures in human life. cognition of an 

object is true and known to be true just when we have it, 
we cannot have any doubt about the object in our mind. 
Or, if it be false and also known as false from the beginning, 
we should be credited with the truth about it and should 
not be tormented by any doubt. If this is so, we are in 
possession of the truth in either case, and we should never 
face untruth and uncertainty in our life. But ‘to err is 
human’, and to doubt is no less so. Again, truth and error 
being self-evident and immediately apprehended, why 
should there be any contradiction between the experiences 
of different persons or those of the same person ? If every 
cognition of objects assures us of its truth or falsity, there 
would be no occasion for any conflict between two cogni- 
tions or for difference of opinion between two persons. For, 

^ Cf. L. A. Reid. Knowledge and Truth, pp. 185, 199, 204. 
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once a cognition or an opinion is found, and by hypothesis 
it is always found, to be false, no one would oppose it to- 
true knowledge which also is self-evident to all of us. If 
one does so, one may be said to lie, but not to be liable to- 
error. Further, if both truth and error be immediately 
known then there cannot be any unsuccessful 

ity or failure in our life. For, if we act on the 
basis of true knowledge of an object we are bound ta 
attain it, and if we know that we are in error we should 
make no effort to obtain it. In either case there must not 
be any disappointment or failure in life. But these are so- 
common and frequent experiences of life that we cannot 
afford to ignore them, however much we may try. Finally, 
the intuitionist theory seems to make a confusion between 
psychological belief and logical certainty. Psychologically 
a wrong belief may be as firm and objective as a right one. 
But this does not mean that there is no distinction between 
the two. Subjective certitude or consciousness of objecti- 
vity, as such, CPjfi0K)t be accepted as a test of truth. 
It is true that the intuitionist theory does not appeal 
to any test of truth and error other than these or an 
immediate consciousness of them. It assumes that truth 
and error are equally self-evident in so far as we have an- 
immediate consciousness of them. In fact, however, there 
seems to be no such self-evident truth or error. It is only 
in the case of the self that we can speak of self-evidence 
in the strict sense. The self is a self-manifesting reality. 
It is manifest even in any doubt or denial of its reality, for 
the self at least must first be, if any doubt or denial is next 
to be. Hence self-evidence belongs really to the self only. 
It is on the analogy of the self that we speak 
of the self-evidence of any truth or error. A truth or an 
error is self-evident in so far as it has the evidence of the 
self or is evident like the self. But, as we have just said,. 
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there is no such self-evident fact other than the self itself. 
In the case of any truth or error we can always think of the 
opposite in a sensible way. That ‘two and two make five’ 
is as much thinkable as that ‘two and two do not make 
five'; neither of them is as nonsensical as ‘abracadabra’. 
Even if the opposite of a certain belief be i^Suceivable, it 
does not follow that the belief is infallible. What was^HI^' 
inconceivable is now not only conceivable but perfectly true. 
It is in this way that some so-called self-evident truths are 
now found to the errors, and some so-called self-evident 
errors are now found to be truths. Hence we cannot accept 
the intuitionist view and say that truth and error are 
intrinsic to and self-evident in any knowledge of objects, or 
in any judgment in which it is expressed. As a general 
theory of truth and error, the intuitionist doctrine fails, 
although it may be said to have a limited application in the 
sphere of self-consciousness. We shall return to this point 
later on. 


2. The Coherence Theory 

The coherence theory of truth occupies an important 
place in idealistic philosophy, especially in the absolute 
idealism of Hegel and the Hegelians like Bradley and 
Bosanquet. It has also been accepted by certain logical 
positivists like Neurath and Hempel. But there is a funda- 
mental difference between the Hegelian and the logical 
positivist form of the coherence theory. The one may be 
called metaphysical or absolutist, and the other logical and 
relative. So we have to distinguish between two forms of 
the coherence theory. 

Let us consider first the logical positivist theory of 
coherence. This can be more easily explained m the light 
of the ordinary idea of coherence which we find among 
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many realistic thinkers. While the realists generally accept 
the correspondence theory of truth, ‘some of them use 
coherence as a test or criterion of truth. According to them, 
truth must be defined by correspondence to fact, but may 
be tesjted by coherence. Now coherence as a criterion of 
truth may*^fein the agreement of one kind of experience 
those of a different kind, or it may mean the consistency 
of one belief or judgment or proposition with others so as to 
form a system. The idea of santvdda which is accepted 
as a test of truth by some Indian logicians brings out the 
first sense of coherence as agreement among different kinds 
of experiences. Thus the visual perception of an object is 
found to be true when it coheres with, i.e. agrees with, the 
tactual and other kinds of perception of the same object. 
The second idea of coherence as the logical consistency of 
beliefs or judgments in a system is endorsed by Bertrand 
Russell and Professor L. T. Hobhouse. The former re- 
jects coherence as the definition of truth, but admits that 
it may be used as ^*(>riterion in the case of probable opn^on. 
He says: “A body of individually probable opinions, if 
they are mutually coherent, become more probable than 
any one of them would be individually. It is in this way 
that many scientific hypotheses acquire their probability. 
They fit into a coherent system of probable opinions, and 
thus become more probable than they would be in isola- 
tion”. Similarly, general philosophical h3q)Otheses, which 
when taken singly seem to be highly doubtful, become 
pretty nearly certain when we consider the order and 
coherence which they introduce into a mass of probable 
opinions. But the test of coherence, Russell tells us, 
though it increases probability, can never give absolute 
certainty, unless there is certainty already at some pwint 
in the coherent system.* Professor L. T. Hobhouse also 

> Cf. The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 217-19- 
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means fliis sort of coherence by what he calls 'consilience' 
and accepts as a nieasure of validity. According to him, 
validity belongs to judgments as forming a consilient 
system.* The late Professor Samuel Alexander seems to 
use coherence in a similar sense as the criterion ofy truth. 
According to him, the only way in which t!!S%uth of one 
belief or proposition is to be tested is by reference to ciSi 
beliefs or propositions. For him, 'truth and error depend 
in any subject-matter on whether the reality about which 
the proposition is conversant admits or excludes that propo- 
sition in virtue of the internal structure of the reality in 
question; this truth is apprehended through intercourse of 
minds, of which some confirm the true proposition and 
reject the false ; and truth is the proposition so tested as thus 
related to collective judging’.* This means that the truth 
of a proposition is determined by its coherence with other 
accredited propositions already established in our social 
life, although it is correspondence ’ ' reality that constitutes 
the^truth or reality of the proposit i^.The agreement of 
many minds in the belief that 'the rose is red and not white’, 
does not make the Tose red, it only follows that reality. But 
their agreement makes the belief ‘the rose is red’ true, and 
the belief ‘the rose is white’ false. 

From the ordinary idea of coherence one passes to the 
coherence theory of truth when one accepts it as both the 
definition and the criterion of truth. This is what we find 
some logical positivists like Neurath and Hempel to do in 
one way and for one sort of reasons, and the Hegelians 
in another way and for different reasons. The logical posi- 
tivist’s theory of truth developed from a correspondence 
theory into a coherence theory. The early logical positi- 
vists were in favour of defining truth by correspondence 

^ Cf. The Theory of Knowledge, pp. 499-500. 

• Cf. Space, Time and Deity, V. II, p. 252. 
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to fact or experience. But according to these later logical 
positivists, the truth of a proposition does not consist in 
correspondence to reality, for we can never compare reality 
with propositions. Nor does it consist in correspondence of 
the proposition with experiences, for a logical theory of 
truth is no^^pgyicerned with the experiences of individuals, 
i^j^jl^with the forms of propositions. In logic and mathe- 
matics we see how truth is discoverable by studying the 
form of the proposition concerned, and there is no need to 
go outside to something that the proposition “means” or 
“asserts”, i.e. to facts or experiences indicated or expressed 
by the proposition. For the earlier logical positivists, philo- 
sophy is the logic of science and its function is the logical 
analysis of the concepts and propositions involved in the 
sciences. But for these other logical positivists like 
Neurath, Carnap and Hempel, philosophy is the ‘Critique 
of language’ and its function is the logical anal5^is of 
sentences and words. They are of opinion that truth is a 
syntactical concept^nd a proposition is true within a given 
system, if it is^ransistent with the rest of the system. 
‘There is no such process , according to them, as deriving 
the truth of a proposition from some non-verbal occurrence 
as an empirical fact'. To say: “an empirical fact A 
occurs” is to say; “the proposition ‘A occurs’ is consistent 
with a certain body of already accepted propositions”.* 
Philosophy is limited to the world of words which is a closed 
self-contained world, and it need not concern itself with 
anything outside it. Hence the truth of a proposition con- 
sists in its coherence with other propositions in a given 
system of propositions. Of course, there may be different 
systems of propositions, which may not be consistent with 
one another, so that a particular proposition which is true 
in one system may be false in another. Thus we see how 

1 Cf. Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, pp. 140, 148. 
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some logical positivists accept coherence as both the defini- 
tion and the criterion of truth, and with this we have one 
form of the coherence theory of truth.* 

The logical positivist theory of coherence is the outcome 
of the peculiar conception of philosophy as the logical study 
of words and sentences only. Apart from tfi§|K£;fficulties in 
which such a narrow concept of philosophy is involved 
are to observe that the theory fails to explain properly the 
problem of truth itself. So far as logical and mathematical 
truths (which express necessary relations between certain 
universal concepts) are concerned, it may be admitted that 
these are dependent on the formal consistency of propositions 
in a certain system. But with regard to empirical truths about 
matters of fact, it can hardly be said that these are made 
true by mere logical consistency of the corresponding pro- 
positions in a system. An empirical fact like rainfall 
occurs, not because the proposition ‘it now rains’ is con- 
sistent with a system of propositions .^There is an obvious 
distinction between this proposition and the event or its 
experience which causes or justifies it. Furiher, if a propo- 
sition is true within a given system, but false in another, 
inconsistent with the first, we do not know whether to call 
it really true or false, or both true and false with reference 
to the possible systems. Finally, while a proposition is true 
in a given system if it is consistent with the rest of the 
system, what is it that makes the rest of the system or the 
system as a whole true ? Are we to say that these are true 
by themselves ? If so, we give up the theory of coherence. 
Or, if we refer to other systems and explain the truth of the 
first by its consistency with them, we are involved in an 
infinite regress. Hence we must say that there is but one 

^ The account of the logical positivist's theory of coherence given here 
is mainly on Russell's An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 

ch. X. 
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s)^tem which is the totality of all possible s3^teins and is 
true in and by itself. But this also means that we have to 
abandon the logical positivist theory of coherence. 

Next we come to the Hegelian form of the coherence 
theory. It is, as we have already said, absolutist and meta- 
physical. iiBsliffers from the logical positivist theory on 
Imiipiportant points. Here coherence which is the essence 
of truth is not, as with the logical positivists it is, mere 
logical consistency ; it is not the ‘consistency’ of formal 
logic which may characterise a system of thought and make 
it valid, but not true. A system of thought may be formally 
consistent but itiaterially false, and, therefore, not true. 
Furtherj^the Hegelians do not admit with the logical positi- 
vists that there are different systems of truths which may 
be inconsistent with one another, so that a proposition which 
is true in one system may be false in another. Nay more, 
the ideal of knowledge for the Hegelians is ‘a system, not 
of truths, but of truth’ . For them, ‘truth in its essential 
nature is that systematic coherence which is the character 
of a significant whole, and a significant whole is an organ- 
ised individual experience, self-fulfilling and self -fulfilled’.* 
It follows that there can be but one system of truth as the 
organised unity of all experiences in one self-maintaining 
and all-inclusive whole. And since this whole is itself an 
individual experience which is self-fulfilling and self- 
fulfilled, we are to say that it is nothing other than Absolute 
Experience. We can, of course, speak of other truths in 
so far as there may be more or less coherent wholes formed 
by different kinds of human knowledge, which reveal Abso- 
lute Experience in different degrees. Hence different kinds 
of human knowledge will be but different degrees of truth. 
None of them gives us the truth or absolute truth ; nor 

‘ Cf. H. H. Joachim, The Nature of Truth, p. 76. In this book the 
coherence theory of truth is worked out from an Hegelian point of view. 
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some logical positivists accept coherence as both the defini- 
tion and the criterion of truth, and with this we have one 
form of the coherence theory of truth.’ 

The logical positivist theory of coherence is the outcome 
of the peculiar conception of philosophy as the logical study 
of words and sentences only. Apart from in 

which such a narrow concept of philosophy is involved 
are to observe that the theory fails to explain properly the 
problem of truth itself. So far as logical and mathematical 
truths (which express necessary relations between certain 
universal concepts) are concerned, it may be admitted that 
these are dependent on the formal consistency of propositions 
in a certain system. But with regard to empirical truths about 
matters of fact, it can hardly be said that these are made 
true by mere logical consistency of the corresponding pro- 
positions in a system. An empirical fact like rainfall 
occurs, not because the proposition ‘it now rains' is con- 
sistent with a system of propositions .^There is an obvious 
distinction between this proposition smd the event or its 
experience which causes or justifies it. Further, if a propo- 
sition is true within a given system, but false in another, 
inconsistent with the first, we do not know whether to call 
it really true or false, or both true and false with reference 
to the possible systems. Finally, while a proposition is true 
in a given system if it is consistent with the rest of the 
system, what is it that makes the rest of the system or the 
system as a whole true ? Are we to say that these are true 
by themselves ? If so, we give up the theory of coherence. 
Or, if we refer to other systems and explain the truth of the 
first by its consistency with them, we are involved in an 
infinite regress. Hence we must say that there is but one 


^ The account of the logical positivist's theory of coherence given here 
is mainly bjlid on Russell’s An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 
ch. X. 
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system which is the totality of all possible systems and is 
true in and by itself. But this also means that we have to 
abandon the logical positivist theory of coherence. 

Next we come to the Hegelian form of the coherence 
theory. It is, as we have already said, absolutist and meta- 
physical. i’sSSliffers from the logical positivist theory on 
^^jfjS^ipiportant points. Here coherence which is the essence 
of truth is not, as with the logical positivists it is, mere 
logical consistency ; it is not the 'consistency’ of formal 
logic which may characterise a system of thought and make 
it valid, but not true. A system of thought may be formally 
consistent but rtiaterially false, and, therefore, not true. 


FurtherJ^the Hegelians do not admit with the logical positi- 
vists that there are different systems of truths which may 


be inconsistent with one another, so that a proposition which 


is true in one system may be false in another. Nay more. 


the ideal of knowledge for the Hegelians is ‘a system, not 


of truths, but of truth’ . For them, 'truth in its essential 


nature is that systeiyatic coherence which is the character 
of a significant whole, and a significant whole is an organ- 
ised individual experience, self-fulfilling and self-fulfilled'.' 
It follows that there can be but one system of truth as the 
organised unity of all experiences in one self-maintaining 
and all-inclusive whole. And since this whole is itself an 


individual experience which is self-fulfilling and self- 
fulfilled, we are to say that it is nothing other than Absolute 
Experience. We can, of course, speak of other truths in 
so far as there may be more or less coherent wholes formed 
by different kinds of human knowledge, which reveal Abso- 
lute Experience in different degrees. Hence different kinds 
of human knowledge will be but different degrees of truth. 
None of them gives us the truth or absolute truth ; nor 


* Cf. H. H. Joachim, The Nature of Truth, p. 76. In this book the 
coherence theory of truth is worked out from an Hegelian point of view. 
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should any of them, even if it be erroneous, fail to give 
some truth, since it is contained within and somehow refers 
to the Absolute. Hence all human errors may be said to 
be partial truths. 

The coherence theory of the Hegelians is a part of their 
idealistic metaphysics. On the theory of fijpfjtute idealism 
there can be no self-existent facts, independent of 
«ence or thought. While the realists believe that factsare 
independent of knowledge or experience, the idealists main- 
tain that they depend on knowledge and are made what 
they are by the knowing activity of mind. Facts are not 
given as self -existent entities, but are constructed by the 
mind as the objects of its knowledge.^ Hence the truth of 
knowledge cannot be said to consist in its correspondence to 
independent facts which nowhere exist in the world. Just 
as the existence of a fact is relative to the mind, so its nature 
depends on its relation to other facts. To know one fact 
we are to know other facts related to it. If there can be 
no self-existent facts, there can al^^be no independent 
truths. Realism proceeds on the assuriiption that each of 
our judgments or experiences represents an independent fact 
and is, therefore, true independently of all other judgments. 
The perception of a table, for example, is true independ- 
ently of our knowledge of all other objects of the world, 
only if it really corresponds with the table. But, on the 
idealist view, the nature of a table depends on its 
relations to other objects like chairs, benches, etc. The 
perception of a table has a necessary reference to the 
knowledge of other objects. Hence no perception or 
knowledge can be true independently of other forms and 
kinds of knowledge. Rather, the different kinds of 
knowledge will be true if they form a systematic and 
-coherent whole. The ideal of knowledge is the systematic 
^coherence of all knowledge, perceptions and the rest, in 
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an organised whole which is self-justif3dng or self-sustained. 
Since, however, no case of. ordinary knowledge is found 
to be self-dependent and self-justifying, we are to say that 
it is a partial truth. The more systematic and comprehen- 
sive a knowledge is, the more true it becomes, and the less 
coherent an^Ja^clusive it is, the less true, i.e. false it should 
^jn^ltiiidged to be. The complete truth is the whole of 
knowledge which is .as comprehensive and consistent 
as possible, i.e. is all-inclusive and self-justifying. It is the 
completely individual, self-sustained, significant whole. It 
is the ideal of absolute truth by reference to which the abso- 
lute idealists measure the relative degrees of truth in the 
various systems of judgments and, through them, in the 
single judgments. If we could but reach this system of 
absolute truth, there would be no necessity to refer to any- 
thing beyond to explain the system as a whole or the relative 
truths contained within the whole. But this system is not 
a sum of truths nor a fixed structure built by relative truths. 
It is a dynamic w holfr which is but partially fulfilled in the 
totality of human knowledge. It is the Absolute which 
is an eternal, self-fulfilling and self-fulfilled life. The 
Hegelian idea of coherence thus leads finally to that of 
Absolute Experience. 

There is no hope or possibility of realisation of the 
ideal of absolute truth by any man, however powerful or 
penetrating his intellect may be. But if we are not in pos- 
session of absolute truth, whatever we know gives us some 
truth. Even in our imaginations and errors we have trutiis 
that are partial and incomplete, for these are all contained 
within the Absolute. As Bradley says: "Error is truth, 
it is partial truth, that is false only because partial and left 
incomplete. The Absolute has without subtraction all those 
qualities, and it has every arrangement which we seem to 
confer upon it by our mere mistake. The only mistake 

IT 
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lies in our failure to give also the complement".' Just as 
there can be no absolute truths, but the Absolute, so there 
can be no mere errors. On the realistic view, any 
knowledge is either wholly true or wholly false. That is, 
there are perfect truths on the one side and sheer errors on 
the other. But for the Hegelians, the distilR»on between 
truth and error is one of degree. What we call an enjag^ 
further removed from the absolute and requires a greater 
adjustment than a truth to find its place in Reality. But it 
cannot be mere error or utterly false, for ‘there is no possible 
judgment the predicate of which can fail somehow to qualify 
the Real’.* While all the truths which we possess are in- 
complete and therefore partially false, all our errors are 
partial truths in so far as they somehow qualify Reality. 
When we qualify a thing by a predicate which does not har- 
monise with it, we are said to be in error. But even here 
the predicate somehow qualifies Reality, for it falls within 
Reality which is the ultimate subject of all predication. In 
the light of this we can understand hon^hese so-called errors 
are not mere errors but partial truths. '‘As Bradley says; 
"In general every error contains some truth, since it has a 
content which in some sense belongs to the Universe. And 
on the other • side all truths are in varying degrees 
erroneous”.® 

Whatever may be the merits of Absolute Idealism as a 
metaphysical theory, the coherence-notion of truth which is 
connected with it seems to be hardly satisfactory as a logical 
theory. The Hegelians who are the upholders of this 
theory tell us that from the standpoint of the Absolute all 
contradictions are solved and all errors are turned into 
truths. If this be so, then the logical distinction between 


^ Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 169-70; cf. also pp. 320-21. 
2 Cf. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 252. 

* Cf. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 257. 
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truth and error loses all ground, for everything including 
^evil and error becomes significant and salutary and there 
can be no evil or error in the world. But the Hegelians can 
hardly accept this position. For Bradley, the Absolute is 
a non-relational reality and has of course no degrees. But 
how such a4?liity can contain relational wholes like finite 
plaints and selves, and how again it can embrace degrees 
of truth, we do not and cannot understand. It would per- 
haps be more consistent for the absolute idealists to say not 
only that all things are appearances, but also that 
all appearances are negated in the Absolute. On 
this view also the logical distinction between truth 
and error cannot be maintained from the standpoint of the 
Absolute in which everything is negated. It it be said that 
the distinction is maintained from the standpoint of the 
relative or the human standpoint, then we are to say that 
truth and error are human affairs in the discussion of which 
the Absolute need not and should not be introduced. If we 
do that, the distincii^ between them becomes blurred and 
infructuous. As the Hegelians themselves admit, all 
human truths are partial errors and all errors are partial 
truths. If human truths and errors are alike partially true 
and partially false, there is no real distinction between them. 
As such, the coherence theory fails to explain the dis- 
tinction between truth and error, and is so far un- 
satisfactory. 

It seems to us that the question of truth and error is 
an empirical question to be decided on empirical grounds. 
Of course, there is a sense in which we can say that truth 
is identical with Absolute Reality. But then, the question 
of truths and errors will not arise. This question arises in 
our empirical life which is confronted with an apparently 
independent world of objecte that are variously related to 
the interests of our life. The question as to the ultimate 
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reality of this world or of our life in it is beyond the scope 
of a logical theory of truth and error. With a world of 
objects given to us in the way in which it appears to be 
given, the question is: when is it that our knowledge of 
objects is true and when again is it false ? The answer to 
this question depends on what we mean by«*»2i and error. 
One of the things that we do and must mean is thati ^ 
knowledge must be self-consistent, i.e. its different consti- 
tuents must not contradict one another. In other words, 
knowledge is true when it constitutes a system of which the 
different parts are consistent with one another, i.e. are 
logically coherent. But this coherence is only one aspect 
of truth which has also other aspects. What is true is not 
only self-consistent, but also consistent with facts. The 
latter aspect of truth points to the correspondence theory 
which we cannot ignore in a comprehensive theory of 
truth. Joachim admits that a relative justification of 
.the correspondence-notion of truth is implied by the very 
nature of thought to which the rel^^e independence of 
subject and object is essential. That fhe correspondence 
theory has a relative validity is also admitted by 
Bradley when he says that ‘the absolute view of error, on 
which some ideas are quite true and others quite wrong 
(which is an aspect of the correspondence theory) holds 
good in limited spheres and for some working purposes’.* 
The same thing, we say, is true of the coherence theory. 
In some spheres of knowledge and for some purposes, it 
holds good; but in other spheres and for other purposes, it 
does not. The ideal of absolute truth of the Hegelians, for 
example, as a self-fulfilling and self-fulfilled individual ex- 
perience, is a self-manifest reality \Yhich requires no criterion 
like correspondence or coherence. Here they postulate a 
truth which is self-evident and self-certified. It is the 

^ Cf. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 252. 
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Absolute self which is only to be realised in intuitive 
experience but not to be proved by reasoning. Hence 
we are to say that the coherence theory has a rela- 
tive validity along with the intuitionist theory of truth 
and error. 

3 . The Pragmatist Theory 

f 

. The Pragmatist theory of truth and error is advocated 
witn great force and ingenuity by William James, F.C.S. 
Schiller and John Dewey.' It is on the works of these 
three distinguished men that an authentic account of it 
should be based. *AI1 of them agree in their polemic against 
extreme intellectualism in philosophy, and insist upon the 
necessity of taking our personal ends and interests into con- 
sideration in any adequate theory of truth and error. ; 
There is, however, some difference among them with 
regard to specific details in the statement of the theory. 
So we propose tp*3ftate separately their views on the 
problem of truth and error. 

^William James in his Pragmatism states the theory as 
follows: ‘Truth is a property of certain of our ideas. It 
means their agreement, as falsity means their disagreement, 
with reality’. Put the agreement of ideas with reality does 
not mean, as it does with the realist or the intellectualist, 
that our ideas copy reality, or that there is a fixed relation 
of correspondence between ideas and objects which have 
a fixed nature and an independent existence of their own."^ 
While our ideas of sensible things do indeed copy them, 
those of their activities or works cannot be said to be copies 
of them in any sense. 'In the case of these ideas, there- 
fore, we cannot say that they are true because they copy 
or correspond to reality. The truth of ideas depends on 
their verifiability. "True ideas are those that we can 
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assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. False ideas 
are those that we cannot”.* Now to verify ideas is to 
see their practical consequences. If the ideas lead us, 
through the acts and other ideas which they instigate, to 
other parts of experience with which we feel that they are 
in agreement^ i.e. if their connections witfflhbse parts of 
experience are progressive, harmonious and satisfa##i^ 
then the ideas become verified. ’This function of agreeable 
leading is(jvhat an idea’s verification means. An idea 
is not true by itself. ‘The truth of an idea is not inherent 
in it. Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is 
made true by events. Its verity is in fact an event, a pro- 
cess: the process, namely of its verifying itself, its verifica- 
tion' . This means that the truth of an idea is constituted 
by its verifiability, and its verifiability means its ability to 
guide us prosperously through experience.^ That is,l^if by 
following an idea we can obtain certain experiences which 
for practical life are useful and valuable, then the idea 
becomes true; if not, it turns out ' True ideas thus 
possess a pr3,ctical value for us and we should have them 
for their practical value. ^ The practical value of true ideas 
is primarily derived from'^e practical importance of their 
objects to us.'\ The objects are not practically important at 
all times. An idea whose object is not important for the 
time being will be practically irrelevant, and had better 
remain latent. Since however, any object may some day 
become important, there is obviously some advantage in 
having such an idea that shall be true of a merely possible 
situation. When the situation actually arises, the idea 
becomes practically relevant, it does its work and our belief 
in it grows active. Of such an idea it may be said either 
that ‘ it is useful because it is true’ or that ‘it is true because 
it is useful’. Both these phrases mean exactly the same 

* Cf. Pragmatism, p. 201. 
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thing, namely that (here is an idea that gets fulfilled and 
can be verified. “True is the name for whatever idea starts 
the verification-process, useful is the name for its com- 
pleted function in experience”.* True ideas would not be 
considered true unless they had been useful from the outset 
in this wa3?i'*^n idea becomes true is so far as it leads to 
MMun experiences which verify it and it is useful in so far 
as the experiences it leads to fulfil its function in one's actual 
life. In the case of a man who seeks shelter from rain, the 
idea of a house in the neighbourhood becomes true when 
it leads to the experience of the house and thereby fulfils its 
function on that occasion.^ ‘That we have a true thought 
means that sooner or later we dip by that thought’s guid- 
ance into the particulars of experience and make advan- 
tageous connection with them’. 

/Verification by satisfactory experience which makes an 
idecithie need not always be complete. 'Sometimes we accept 
our ideas as true even before they start the process of 
practicad verification The idea of the clock which I see on 
the wall is taken as true before I make any use of it or 
examine its inner working. Similarly, many of our thoughts 
and beliefs are treated as true when they are found to be 
consistent with previous truths or when they are not con- 
tradicted by anything. But even in such cases we are to 
say that the process of verification is indirect) It is because 
such ideas and beliefs are either based on certain actually 
verified truths or may, like them, lead to certain verifying 
experiences, that they are allowed to pass for true. The 
original and prototype of the process of truth-making is the 
verification of an idea by experiences and their practical 
consequences. All other processes of recognising truths 
may be explained as modifications or indirect applications 
of this original process. So in the end, all true processes 

' Loc. cit., p. 204. 
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must lead to the face q;f^:’ectly verifying sensible experi- 
ences somewhere. 

(ihe pragmatic account^l>f truth, it will be seen, is an 
account of truths in the plural. It does not admit an5dhing 
like the Truth or Absolute Truth which is a static system 
in which there is no process or developmeilt^for James, 
truths are only processes of leading which possess onlj^BS^ 
common quality, namely that they pay^ ‘They pay by 
guiding us into or towards some part of a system that dips 
at numerous points into sense-percepts which verify them, 
(^ruth is simply a collective name for verification-processes, 
]ust as health, wealth, strength, etc. are names for other 
processes connected with life, and also pursued because it 
piys to pursue them. Truth is made just as health, wealth 
and strength are made, in the course of experience.^ Just 
as health is a name for certain organic processes as ^sy 
digestion, circulatioft, sleep, etc. so truth is a name for 
verification-processes by which ideas lead us prosperously 
through experience. ) In short, ' 'tW^'^Jrue is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking, just as the right is 
only the expedient in the way of our behaving. i But 
expediency is a matter of degree and is subject to change 
and variety. What is expedient now in one way and rela- 
tively to present experiences, may not be so with reference 
to other ways and further future experiences. Hencefwhat 
is now considered true may afterwards be considered mlse) 
‘Ptolemaic astronomy was expedient for centuries within 
the limits of experiences then available.! (^ut now in the 
light of further experiences, we declare it false or relatively 
true within those borders of experience, j Truth thus grows 
from more to more and in this process the superseded 
truths contribute their quota to the making of higher and 
larger truths. We may here, of course, conceive the idea 


‘ Loc. cit., p. 218. 
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of a complete truth that will some day be established abso- 
lutely. But this truth is by no means the rationalist’s 
absolute truth which is eternally complete and independent 
of human experiences. Rather, it has, like all other truths, 
to turn its face to the concrete facts of experience and take 
all future dl^Stiences into account. Like other truths, 'the 
ttWute truth will have to be made, made as a relation 
incidental to the growth of a mass of verification- 
experience.’* 

(^Schiller’s theory of truth may be briefly stated as 
follows. The question of truth is primarily a practical one. 
Success in practical life depends on our ability to predict 
the course of events in the world in which our lot is cast. 
We want to 'discover the truth’ that we may be able to 
predict and control the course of things in the world and 
thereby make our life better and prosperous. But we must 
distinguish between a prediction which comes true and one 
which does not^ We cannot treat them as of equal value. 
Nor should we re'^J^^ontent with the formal consistenqr’bf 
predictions and of the deductions from them without^ con- 
sidering the question of their application to the real. 
dictions which are formally valid but practically inappli- 
cable to reality are only truth-claims, but not truths. Every 
prediction claims to be true, but it becomes true only when 
it is attended with success. ‘True’ thus must be the term 
for the positive value of successful prediction and is opposed 
to falsity which is the negative value of a failure to predicty 
This is how the sciences distinguish between the true and 
the false. A logic, therefore, which is observant of 
scientific usage must treat ‘true’ and ‘false’ as logical values 
which are analogous to moral and aesthetic values. (^Trae’ 
and ‘false’ Eire the valuations belonging to our cognitive 
enterprises; ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ those applicable to our 

^ Loc. cit,, p. 224. 
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acts; ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ those indicative of aesthetic 
appreciation. The ‘true’ is the ‘good’ of knowing, and the 
‘false’ its bad; the one means success, the other failure ini a 
cognitive understanding.^ 

Ql, cognition is not a passive mental state which reflects 
a reality outside or external to it. On the «!S88r hand, it is 
the means or mental way of dealing with the objects rtSPF? 
about us) The value of a cognition lies not so much in its 
copying an object, as being the effective means of dealing 
with it. Hence,(^no judgment or proposition is true or false 
in itself; its value is always dependent on its use in the 
context in which it occurs and bears a meaning. VSo far as 
the form of a judgment is concerned we may say that there 
is no distinction between its value-claim and value, or, 
which is the same thing, between its truth-claim and truth 
Every judgment is a confident assertion and so far la}^ ^ 
claim to value and truth. Now if we go by the form alone 
and do not consider the question of practical use, all 
judgments alike are true and none isirf^e. Herice,l^f we 
are to, as we needs must, make a distinction between true 
and false judgments that must be by reference to their use 
or purpose in a certain context. Having regard to this, we 
cannot equate what furthers, with what defeats, a cognitive 
purpose and ignore the distinction between positive and 
negative values, or between the ‘true’ and the ‘false’l) A 
judgment as such is a truth-claim; but merely to claim the 
truth, is not to he the truth, ^t becomes a recognised truth 
when it undergoes ‘verification’ or ‘confirmation’.®^ 

[The distinction between truth and truth-claim is not 
absolhte. It is a matter of degree. While a truth-claim is 
not a mere claim without any ground or rational basis, a 
truth continues to be a. truth-claim inasmuch as it may be 
doubted and modified.) “A verified truth may always be 

^ Cf. Schiller, Logic for Use, pp. 95-98, T03. * Loc. cit., p. 105. 
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improved and revised by further verification, and no 
amount of verification ever renders it absolutely true”.^ Its 
truth is relative to the evidence that is available in its favour 
at the time we raise it to the status of 'truth*. Hence all 
that we can say is that ^y truth actually enunciated is to 
be conceit^HNas the best {i.e. most valuable) under the 

imstances. cannot treat any truth as absolute, for 
the process of verification on which it depends can at least 
theoretically, go on for ever and progressively enhance its 
value for us. “Absolute truth will then appear, not as a 
presupposition which has to be granted before we can begin 
to know, but as the aim^and ideal towards which our 
knowledge moves 

John Dewey is most indebted to C. S. Peirce for 
his logical theory including the conception of truth. It was 
Peirce who first introduced the word 'pragmatism' into 
philosophy and gave the outline of a theory which is now 
known as pragmatism. Hence to understand Dewey’s 
position we shall d^well to recall the views of Peirce on the 
relevant points, f According to Peirce, our beliefs are really 
rules for action and the significance of a thought for us 
lies in the mode of conduct that it is fitted to produce. The 
difference between one thought and another consists in a 
difference of practice. The thought of an object is just the 
conception of\its conceivable practical effects for us.® The 
truth of a belief or of an opinion cannot, therefore, mean 
any fixed relation of its correspondence to a fixed object!) 
In his later writings, Peirce defines truths as follows: 
"The opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by 
all who investigate is what we mean by the truth and the 
object represented by this opinion is the real.*'^^ more 

^ Loc. cit., p. 106. * Loc. cit., pp. 106-7, ii5- 

* Cf. Peirce’s article on “How to make our Ideas clear,” Popular 
Science Monthly. Jan., 1878. ^ Peirce, Collected Papers. Vol. V, p. 268. 
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significant statement made by him with regard to the nature 
of truth means that it is ‘the concordance of an abstract 
statement with the ideal limit towards which scientific belief 
tends through endless investigation, the concordance being 
essentially a matter of recognition of the inaccuracy and 
one-sidedness of the abstract statement.’ ^TMPmeans that 
truth is the ideal which we are to attain by endless sciefiil^' 
investigation, and that a particular statement or proposition 
is true in so far as it is provisionally established by investi- 
gation and is open to correction by further investigation.^ 
^Dewey’s theory of truth agrees in the main with that 
of Peirce as explained above. JFor him knowledge or truth 
is the outcome of competent and controlled inquiry or 
investigation. ‘Knowledge is related to inquiry as a pro- 
duct to the operations by which it is produced.’ That is, 
knowledge or truth is the product of the operations which 
are involved in inquiry. Inquiry is a process of investi- 
gation which is evoked by a doubtful situation. It begins 
in doubt and it terminates in the inSMt|)|ion of conditions 
which remove need for doubt. And as a process it consists 
in ‘the directed or controlled transformation of an indeter- 
minate or doubtful situation into a determinate^ unified 
one’, {xhere are two kinds of operations by means of 
which the transition is effected. First, there is the forma- 
tion of ideas as to the possible ways of Resolving and 
ending the doubtful situation. There are certain anticipa- 
tions of a solution or certain working hypotheses which 
instigate and direct new observations yielding new factual 
material. Secondly, there are certain activities involving 
the techniques and organs of observation. These are 
experimental operations which modify the prior existential 
situation, render some conditions prominent, and relegate 
to the background other aspects which were at first cons- 
picuous. ^ In this way new facts are provided with which to 
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^ the test the ideas that represent possible modes of solution. 
J[deas ahd judgments or reasoning as such cannot provide 
new factual material. Hence the transformation of the 
original situation must be effected by experimental opera- 
tions under the guidance of ideas; It is only the execution 
of ‘existent jiHperations' directed by an idea that can bring 
|t a transformation of the original uncertain situation 
into a settled and unified one. When this happens, there 
is a state of affairs which may be designated by the words 
belief and knowledge or truth. But these words being 
misleading, Dewey prefers the words "warranted asser- 
tibihty" which he substitutes for knowledge or truth. That 
a proposition is true means, for him, that it is warranted by 
'Competent and controlled inquiry. It is better not to use 
the words belief and knowledge or truth in relation to iV 
Belief generally means a merely mental or subjective stated 
But as the outcome of inquiry it is a settled objective state 
of affairs, (^o also the word knowledge or truth is supposed 
to mean s^ethingy fixed and eternal and to have this 
meaning apart Ir^m connection with and reference to 
inquiry. But this is a purely metaphysical preconception 
which has given rise to much confusion in logical theory.^ 
Every special case of knowledge is constituted as the out- 
come of some special inquiry. Knowledge as such must, 
therefore, be said to be the product of competent inquiries. 
Now inquiry is a continuing process in every field with 
which it is engaged. There is practically no end to the 
process of inquiry with regard to any subject-matter. 
Hence it follows that any knowledge or conclusion of an 
inquiry may be subjected to further inquiry and modified 
accordingly. No knowledge can be said to be so settled 
that it cannot be subject to revision in further inquiry. 
All that we can say is that a certain knowledge is warranted 
by some special inquiry, that it is a warranted assertion. 
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although it may be revised in the light of the results of 
further inquiry. Hence when knowledge is taken as a 
general abstract term related to inquiry in the abstract, it 
memis “warranted assertibility". 

toewey does not call his theory ‘pragmatism,’ ‘because 
the w^ord lends itself to misconception has been 

the centre of relatively futile controversy in philoso]ilpfe 
But he admits that his theory is thoroughly “pragmatic” in 
the proper interpretation of the word, namely, ‘the func- 
tion of consequences as necessary tests of the validity of 
propositions, provided these consequences are operationadly 
instituted and are such as to resolve the specific problem 
evoking the operations’. ‘ 

The pragmatist theory of truth and error has been 
severely criticised and rejected by many on the ground that 
it reduces the true to the useful and thereby obliterates the 
distinction between truth and error. It is a matter of 
common experience that what is true is not always useful 
and what is false may sometimes k^g^^seful for certain 
purpose^. But if to be true is to be useful and not to be 
useful is to be false, then we have to treat many truths as 
errors and vice versa. According to many critics, the 
pragmatists are guilty of making such a confusion between 
truth and error. But this chcirge seems to be unjustified. 
It is not only repudiated by some leading pragmatists like 
James and Schiller, but does not also appear to be 
justified by the exposition of the pragmatist theory given 
by its chief representatives. The pragmatistic requirement 
for truth is not certainly fulfilled by the merely useful or the 
pleasant. James in his Pragmatism repeatedly tells ns that 
truth consists in the verification of an idea by sense-experi- 


* The account of Dewey's theory given here is based on his Logic : 
The Theory of Inquiry, vide Preface, p. iv ; Ch. I, pp. 7-9 ; Ch. VI, 
pp. 104-119. 
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ences. It is true that he speaks of truth as what pays or 
^has the function of a leading that is worth while. Some- 
times he even speaks of ‘the true' as only the expedient in 
the way of our thinking. But all these phrases are ex- 
plained by him as meaning the same thing, namely, the 
verification 4lMruth by experiences. It is this verification 
^Jdljgipakes truth which, therefore, has no being or meaning 
apart from it. The idea that there may be truth apart from 
verification is thus repudiated. It is just this view of truth 
that seems to be advocated by Schiller, C. S. Peirce 
and Dewey. Schiller points out that no critic has yet 
been able to quote from a representative pragmatist any 
passage in which the logical fallacy of simple conversion of 
the proposition ‘all truth is useful’ was committed. No 
pragmatist, therefore, held that since the true is useful, the 
useful must be true. That truth is not identical with useful- 
ness has been clearly explained by Schiller in his distinc- 
tion between truth-claim and truth. Postulates, axioms, 
methodological ass^jjptions and fictions are truth-claims 
and have their uses no doubt. Even fictions and lidss make 
a claim to truth and are useful in their own way. But 
these are only trutli-claims, and not truths. Truths are 
verified truth-claims. A truth-claim like a postulate is not 
true at all until it has received an adequate amount of veri- 
fication. The necessity of verification in the making of 
truth is also emphasised by C. S. Peirce and Dewey. 
For the one, truth is the cumulative and convergent effect 
of scientific investigations. For the other, it is just the out- 
come of competent and controlled inquiry which is essen- 
tially experimental in character. 

In justice to the pragmatists it should be admitted by us 
that they have not identified truth willi usefulness. All that 
we seem to be justified in sajdng is that, on the pragmatist 
theory, truth consists in the verification of an idea by sense- 
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experiences including both cognitive and conative ones. 
The pragmatists are not satisfied by the agreement between 
our ideas and their corresponding cognitive experiences. 
They insist further on the agreement of the ideas with such 
other experiences as result from our activities in relation to 
the objects represented by the ideas. Thus tfaflidea of water 
is verified when we perceive it from a distance an|||||g[^- 
certain satisfying experiences by touching and drinking it. 
It is this complex process of verification by cognitive and 
conative experiences that makes truth which, therefore, has 
no meaning apart from such verification. But we are to 
point out that verification by different kinds of experiences 
is a test of truth and that it does not make or constitute 
truth. An idea or belief is known to be true when we have 
an experience of the facts or objects that are meant by it. 
But it will he true if the facts or objects really exist, no 
matter whether they are known by us or not. That there 
are such facts or objects, i.e. realities, cannot be, and pro- 
bably has not been, denied by the ^jjugmatist. Like the 
man of common sense or the realist, he also admits that "all 
our truths are beliefs about "Reality,” and that in any 
particular belief the reality acts as something independent, 
as a thing found, not manufactured’.’ If this be so, we are 
to say that our ideas and beliefs are true even before their- 
corresponding independent realities are found or known by 
us, although we know them as true only when we have 
experiences of the realities. My prediction of a future 
event is now true, if and only if the event actually happens 
afterwards as predicted. The prediction is of course veri- 
fied or proved to be true, when we have an experience of 
the event. Hence we are to say that truth consists in corres- 
pondence to fact or reality and is tested by experience, be it 
cognitive or conative or both. If, however, we say with 

^ Cf. James, Pragmatism, p. 243. 
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the pragmatist that truth is made or constituted by veri- 
fication, we do not see how the truth of the verifying 
experience can be made out. A verifying experience does 
not usually require verification, although it is generally 
accepted as true. That I am now writing is an experience 
which may be taken to verify the truth of my perception 
ofjte pape^l am writing upon. But the experience of 
^WSlig is true and also known to be true apart from rela- 
tion to any other verifying experience. This is so because 
the experience in question refers to or corresponds with 
an actual fact and the correspbndence is directly known by 
me. Hence we conclude that truth consists in correspon- 
dence with fact and that, whenever necessary, it is tested 
or verified by experience of facts or of effects of the acti- 
vities directed towards facts. In the light of these observa- 
tions we may say that pragmatism gives us one among 
other methods of testing truth and has thus a rightful place 
in a comprehensive theory of truth. 

4. '^/^Correspondence Theory 

Of the different theories of truth and error, the corres- 
pondence theory is perhaps the most popular and widely 
accepted. But it has been stated and accepted in a variety 
of forms and has received somewhat different explanations 
at the hands of its exponents and critics. So we shall do 
well to distinguish between its different forms and their 
respective characters. 

' In the old school of common-sense or naive realism, 
we have the theory that truth consists in a direct correspon- 
dence between knowledge and reality, and that all our 
normal perceptions are true in this sense. For common 
sense the objects of knowledge exist independently of know- 
ledge in the external world. ^ In every clear and distinct 


12 
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perception our mind comes in direct contact with external 
things and knows them just as they really are. The objects 
of the world with all their qualities and relations are directly 
presented to the perceiving mind. \ In the case of memory 
and other non-perceptual forms of knowledge also there is 
the same direct contact of knowledge with jj^bjects.s We 
should not think that things are represented in our conscio^- 
ness by the impressions or ideas which they produc^i^i?' 
and which intervene between the knowing mind and the 
thing known. On the other hand, they are directly 
presented to consciousness, and are what we know them to 
be. Such is the verdict of unsophisticated common sense 
with regard to the truth of our knowledge. . 

Although it is customary to speak of the above view as 
a form of the correspondence theory, it is doubtful whether 
it should be so described at all. The man of common sense 
believes that in knowledge our mind comes in direct contact 
with the object and not that it represents the object through 
a mental state which truly corresponds to the object. When 
we perceive a book with a red cover,^v!&;t happens, accord- 
ing to common sense, is that a red book is simply seen, 
and not .that it is perceived through the sensation of red 
colour. But in the absence of some distinction between a 
mental content and the object from which it comes, we can- 
not strictly speak of any correspondence between knowledge 
and its object. • All that we can say is that knowledge 
corresponds to its object in the sense tbat it directly reveals 
the object. • 

But if, as common sense holds, every knowledge or 
experience reveals objects as they really are, we cannot 
explain such cases of wrong knowledge as illusion, dream, 
etc. • In these cases we can hardly speak of a correspon- 
dence between knowledge and real objects in the external 
world. Nor can we explain how different persons perceive 
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different and sometimes opposed qualities in the same thing 
at the same time, for a thing cannot possess opposite charac- 
ters at one and the same time. 

The theory of naive or natural realism with the corres- 
pondence-notion of truth is revived in a modified form by 
neo-realismfMbtich is one of the well known schools of 
lHH^^n realism, tpor all the modem schools of realism, 
as for the old, the objects of knowledge are independent of 
and external to knowledge, and possess a being or reality 
which in no way depends on any mind or its experiences. 
They also generally agree in holding that truth consists in 
the correspondence of knowledge to its objects and that error 
is due to want of correspondence between the two. Now 
for neo-realism this correspondence is always direct. To 
show that there is a direct correspondence between 
knowledge and its objects, some neo-realists suppose that 
there is a numerical or structural identity ^between the con- 
tent of knowledge and the object known. ^ They, or at least 
some of them, ado^^he searchlight view of consciousness 
and speak of it asa cross-section of reality. Just as a 
searchlight by playing over a landscape and illuminating 
its different parts makes a separate section of them from 
other parts, not so illuminated, so consciousness is the cross- 
section or collection of objects illuminated by it (i.e. by the 
specific response of the nervous system). The contents of 
knowledge are thus numerically identical with the things 
known, i.e. the things themselves become contents of 
knowledge. Thus when I know a tree, we are to say that 
it is the same object which figures in the external world that 
is now present in my consciousness. Other neo-realists, 
however, would say that when I know a tree it is not the 
case that the tree bodily enters into my consciousness, but 
that between the tree and my consciousness of it there is a 
structural identity. This means that my perceptions or 
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images or ideas of the different parts of the tree stanc 
in the same spatio-temporal relations in which the 
parts of the tree actually stand in the physical world. 
Hence the order and arrangement of parts of the physical 
object are repeated in my knowledge of it. ’ The truth of 
knowledge consists in its correspondence t^^ie object in 
this sense of an ‘one-one relation’ or structural id<Blilp 
between them, v 

vThe neo-realist theory of correspondence, as explained 
above, seems to be an improvement on the old theory and 
to obviate its difficulties. But when we examine it closely 
we find that it does not take us much farther than the old 
correspondence theory of truth, ylf, when we know some 
objects, our knowledge or consciousness is constituted by 
those objects, we do not see in what sense we can speak of a 
correspondence betwen the two. There is, really speaking, 
no subjective content of the mind that might correspond to 
the object. The other explanation of correspondence, given 
by other neo-realists, as a sort of<^e-one relation' or 
structural identity between consciousness and its objects 
seems to be equally unacceptable. If structural identity 
means an ‘one-one relation’ between knowledge and its 
object, then we are to say that when we know a book-on-the- 
table the percept or image of the book must stand on that 
of the table. But even if this is true in the case of visual 
cind tactual images, it hardly holds good in the case of other 
kinds of images, and far less of ideas and percepts. To 
perceive or to think of a book as being on the table is not 
to have two percepts or thoughts as being one upon the 
other. Rather, it is to have one percept or thought which 
takes cognisance of the fact that two objects are related in 
a certain way, or which cognises the one as being upon the 
other. Hence the idea of structural identity fails in all cases 
of knowledge excepting visual and tactual images. ' Finally, 
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the neo-realists seem to labour under the same difficulties 
as the older ones when they try to solve the problem of 
error. If all the facts which we perceive or somehow know 
are objective, and none mental or subjective, we do not 
understand how there can be error or illusion. If wrong 
or illusory fl^erience be as much objectively conditioned 
HROie knowledge, there can be no distinction between truth 
and error. Of course, the neo-realists say that while the 
objects of true knowledge exist in physical space and time 
and are, therefore, real, those of wrong knowledge do not 
exist but subsist in the world of being. But of such sub- 
sistent entities we can hardly form any definite idea. 
Further, illusory objects are experienced by us, not as 
having the shadowy character of mere subsistence but as 
actual existents in the physical world. And if things aSre 
what we experience them to be, we are to say that there 
are real objects corresponding to illusory experience which, 
theiefore, ceases to be illusory. Hence the neo-realist 
account of the c^p^ondence theory is found to be un- 
satisfactory. 

• The difficulties in which the theory of naive realism is 
involved led some philosophers like Locke to give up the 
theory of presentationism in knowledge and formulate that 
of representationism. According to the latter, the mind 
can directly perceive only its own states or ideas. The 
things of the external world cannot be directly known 
by it. But these things act on our mind and produce 
certain ideas in it. We know external things through the 
ideas which they produce in the mind and the forms 
which they impress on it. t With this we have another form 
of the correspondence theory which is known as the ‘copy 
theory of ideas'. • Knowledge is true in so far as it corres- 
ponds to its objects and this means that the ideas consti- 
tuting it are exact copies of those objects. Thus the corres- 
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pondence between knowledge and its objects, in which truth 
consists, is a sort of resemblance between ideas and objects, 
like the one we find between a photograph and its original. 

iBut this form also of the correspondence theory is no 
more acceptable than the previous one. It proceeds on the 
assumption that mental states belong to the^Suhe ord er of 
existence with physical things and that the former can €§5?^ 
or resemble the latter. • But it is not true to say that when 
we perceive a round table, about three feet high, our per- 
ceptive consciousness also has a round shape and is about 
three feet in height or even that it has any spatial characters 
like roundness and height. Consciousness has no extension 
and can, therefore, be neither round nor high.i Further, 
even if we suppose that in true knowledge our ideas resemble 
external objects we do not see how the resemblance can be 
known. , The objects are external to the mind and its ideas, 
and so cannot be directly known by us. Hence we cannot 
compare them with our ideas and say whether our ideas 
resemble them or not. ’ 

(The ‘copy theory of ideas’ as a form of the correspon- 
dence theory of truth seems to be revived in a modified form 
in modern critical realism. According to it, there are 
three distinct factors in any knowledge, namely, mental 
states, data and object.' The data of knowledge are the 
character-complexes through which the object is presented 
to the mind. They are forms or essences which are imme- 
diately present to our consciousness when we know any- 
thing. 'The object is presented to the mind, not imme- 
diately, but through the medium of these character- 
complexes. Thus when I perceive a round table about 
three feet high, what is immediately present to my con- 
sdousness is the datum, ‘a round-table-about-three-feet- 
high'. iThis datum is distinct from botii the mental state 
to which it is presented and the physical object (table) which 
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is presented through it. While the mental state and the 
object exist, the datum does not exist; it is a non-physical 
essence or a logical entity., So far as their ontological 
status is concerned, the data through which we know 
objects are not, as the neo-realists suppose them to be, 
mrte or characters of the objects, nor can all of them be 
sflOTO belong to objects. While primary qualities are in 
things, secondary qualities like colour, taste and smell do 
not exist in things themselves. Hence in the case of some 
data only (i.e. those presenting primary qualities) we may 
say that they are in a sense the characters of things or 
objects. • Knowledge is true in so far as it corresponds to its 
objects in the sense that the character-complexes through 
which the objects are known are or are identical with, the . 
real characters of those objects. It is false or erroneous 
when the character-complexes affirmed of the objects are 
not their real characters. Although we know objects 
through these data, still we should say that we know them 
directly, just as w^ll^ that we see or touch a book directly 
when it is seen or touched through our eyes or hands. 

It should, however, be observed here that the critical 
realist's idea of correspondence suffers from the same defects 
as the old ‘copy theory of ideas’. \ According to them, our 
knowledge is true when the character-complexes, through 
which we know an object and by which we characterise it, 
are the real characters of that object. But if these 
character-complexes are not physical but purely logical 
entities, and if they have no existence like physical 
things and mental states, we do not see how they 
can ever become the characters of physical objects, or be 
even identical with the real characters of physical things. 
A non-physical entity like the critical realist’s ‘character- 
complex’ cannot he the character of a physical tlung, which 
also must be physical. To say that it can he so or, as 
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the critical realist says, that it is so, is to say that the non- 
physical can be or is the ph 5 reical. But this is obviously 
a self-contradictory statement. , Of course, when explain- 
ing the distinction of a datum from a mental state, the 
critical realist tells us that we may have a pejj^^ntual datum 
like “a round-table-about-three-feet-high”, but we 
have a mental state which is round and high. Buf if a' 
datum be not a physical entity and has no spatio-temporal 
relations, it is meaningless to speak of it as being round 
or high. A mental state cannot be round and high because 
it is not physical. Just for the same reason, a perceptual 
datum also can be neither round nor high. Hence there 
can be no existential identity between the data and the 
objects of knowledge. This point is emphasised by the 
critical realist when he criticises the neo-realist view that 
the physical objects themselves get within consciousness 
when we perceive them. In the case of secondary qualities, 
he frankly admits that the data are not the characters of 
physical objects. But he forgets all tffei4when he says that 
in veridical perception the character-complexes are the 
characters of physical objects. Since, however, there can 
be no existential identity between them, all that we can 
reasonably say is that in true perception the character-com- 
plexes faithfully represent the real characters of the object 
of perception. But with this we are led back to the 'copy 
theory of ideas’, the only difference being that instead of 
saying that ideas resemble or copy objects, we have to say 
that ideas (or mental states) represent (i.e. resemble) objects 
through the character-complexes which resemble or copy 
them. It should be noted also that the resemblance cannot 
be proved in either case, since on either view we have no 
direct access to the object. If this be true, we have to reject 
the critical realist's contention that objects are directly 
known, even though we have 40 know them through the 
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medium of character-complexes. Just as I see a thing 
directly when I see it with my eyes so, the critical realist 
contends, I perceive a thing directly when I perceive it 
through some data or character-complexes which are the 
means of pg^iving objects. But the critical realist here- 
fml^o not^m important distinction between the two cases. 

who say that they see or touch a thing directly, take 
the visual or tactual datum as a sensible physical quality of 
the thing itself. For the critical reahst, the visual datum 
is not a real character of the object nor does it belong to 
the object in any way, it being but the datum for a secondary 
perceptual quality. The tactual datum also is, for the 
critical realist, a non-physical entity and so cannot be the 
physical quahty of a physical object. There is, therefore^ 
no direct knowledge of objects through the medium of sense- 
data or character-complexes. Hence we conclude that the 
critical realist theory of correspondence is not, although it 
claims to be, really more satisfactory than the old 'copy 
theory of ideas’. 

In contemporary European philosophy we find 
another type of the correspondence theory of truth. 
According to it, the truth of knowledge consists in its cor- 
respondence, not to an external reality in any of the senses 
explained above, but to some occurrence or event. There 
are, however, two forms of this theory, which, although 
very much alike, should be distinguished. For the one, 
the truth of knowledge means its correspondence to some 
experience; while for the other it consists in its correspon- 
dence to some fact which may or may not be experienced. 
The first may be called the "epistemological”, and the 
second the "logical” theory of correspondence. 

The "epistemological” theory seems to be strongly 
advocated by W. T. Stace’ whose views may be taken as- 

^ Cf. The Theory of Knowledge and Existence, Ch. XV. 
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■typical and stated as follows. Truth and error are charac- 
ters of judgments, and all judgments either afhrm or deny 
something about particular existents. A judgment is true 
when it agrees with given facts or experiences, and false 
when it fails to do so. The simplest kind^^ perceptual 
judgment such as, 'this is red' is true if it agrees witl^ie 
presentation of a red patch of colour. It would be fa^^i 
the presentation were in fact green. This means that the 
truth of the judgment consists in its correspondence to the 
presentation or experience of red, or in the correspondence 
between the percept and the concept of red. The same 
formula of the correspondence of concepts with percepts 
holds good in the case of all other judgments, however 
complex or abstract they may be. The judgment ‘this is an 
a.pple’ is true if it leads to the experiences of a certain sweet 
taste, soft touch, etc. Similarly, a general proposition like 
■‘all men are mortal’ will be true if it agrees with all actual 
past, present, and future experiences in regard to human 
bodies as becoming in the end cold Sftitvmotionless. But 
there are certain propositions which are highly abstract and 
involve an element of construction in them. They relate 
to objects which are not matters of actual sense-experience 
for us but are constructed by our thought on the basis of 
certain experienced facts and as an explanation for certain 
others. Such are the propositions about the existence of an 
external world of ‘things’, of other beings, and the scientific 
h5T>otheses about ether, electrons, sound-waves, etc. Such 
also is the belief in the existence of an unperceived table. 
The principle of correspondence to the given or to actual 
experience applies as much to such constructions as to the 
previous cases, although in a different sense. In the case 
of constructions it cannot mean ‘that there is an actual 
correspondence of the judgment with the given. For the 
very essence of a construction is that it is not a fact and that 
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.DO given corresponds to it. Constructions, hqwever, 
are tied to the given in the sense that ‘the deductions from 
them agree with experienced facts and that if any deduc- 
tions from them disagree with the given, the constructions 
must be false’. 

T he "^^emological” theory of correspondence as 
'^Bp^ned by Stace, seems to be unsatisfactory for several 
reasons. In the case of the simplest and most elementary 
perceptual judgment like ‘this is red', he supposes that there 
is the application of the concept of ‘red’ to the presentation 
of red colour, and if the two agree the judgment will be 
true. If, however, the presentation be green, then the 
judgment will be false. But if, as he himself says, the 
‘this’ is not a thing or an object in the external world, but 
“a mere colour patch’, ‘a presentation’, the judgment will 
be equivalent to ‘red is red’, and the word ‘this’ has no 
value other than that of a linguistic mode of expression. It 
may as well be expressed by the phrase ‘a sensation of 
red’, or simply h)j0tSt word ‘red’; or it may not be so 
expressed at all. And if this be true, we do not see how 
we can speak of a correspondence in this case, or hold that 
there can be an error of judgment if we call it green. One 
who calls it ‘green’ makes only a wrong use of words, while 
one has and continues to have just a sensation of red. 
Ftuther, if the truth of a judgment consists in its corres- 
pondence, not to an indejjendent object, but to a mere 
presentation, then even an illusion will have to be regarded 
as true knowledge, since there is in it an actual presentation 
of the illusory object. In the case of a general proposition 
like ‘all men are mortal’, we cannot expect to verify its 
truth in actual experience because the verifying experiences 
are unlimited in number and can never be exhausted. As 
for constructions, Stace himself admits that there is 
no actual correspondence of the judgments with the given. 
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^thou^h there may be disagreement of the deductions from , 
them with the given. But this means that constructions 
cannot be proved or verified by experience, and that they 
can only be disproved by it. Of course, Stace suggests 
that a construction is validated when the deductions from 
it agree with facts. But this involves fallacy of 
affirming the consequent, since the same dedi^B!^ 
may follow from a different construction. Thus some 
constructions like atoms and ether, which were once 
believed to explain known facts and to be valid, have 
now been discarded. Further, it makes no difference to 
our actual experience whether a construction like matter 
or the unperceived table is valid or not. Our experiences 
would be the same no matter whether matter or the unper- 
ceived table really exists or not. If it be said that a 
construction would be finally validated if it explains all 
experiences and is not contradicted by any, then we will 
have to wait till the end of time to ascertain whether it is 
valid or not, because all experiences iMui^annot have in any 
length of time. So we see that the “epistemological" theory 
which holds that in all cases truth consists in correspondence 
to experience cannot be accepted as valid. 

• The logical theory of correspondence is advocated by 
Bertrand Russell.’ According to him, truth is to be 
defined by correspondence to fact, and not to experience. 
A proposition is true when it corresponds with some real 
occurrence or fact. If we know the fact to which truth cor- 
responds, i.e. if the proposition is suitably related to some 
experience, then we are said to know the proposition as true. 
But a proposition may be true without our knowing it as 
true. The proposition “it is raining” is true if it is actually 
raining. It may be that I am sleeping at the time and do 
not realize that it is raining. But that would not make 

^ Cf. An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, Ch. XXI. 
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the proposition “it is raining” any less true. If I wake 
up and look out of the window of my room I would know 
that the proposition “it is raining” is true. It follows that 
truth as a character of propositions depends on their corres- 
pondence to some real facts and that the knowledge of tiuth 
depends onjiifc»verification by experience. Since however, 
llpiXUgp proposition may be but need not be known as true, 
there is no reason to suppose that all true propositions are 
verified or verifiable. Among true propositions only a few 
are directly verifiable, namely, those which assert what I 
now perceive or remember. Thus perceptual propositions 
like T am hot’, and memory-propositions like T had fever 
last night’, may be said to be directly verified in the sense 
that I have direct experiences of the corresponding facts, 
through perception in the one case and through memory in 
the other. General propositions like ‘all men are mortal’ 
are true in so far as they correspond to facts, but these 
cannot be verified by experience because we can have no 
■experience of the unhpiited number of instances covered by 
any proposition <5J^taining the word “all”. As for cons- 
tructions like the hypothesis of sound-waves, it might be 
said that these are indirectly verifiable in so far as they 
■enable us to predict occurrences which are verifiable in 
experience. But here we should remember that a construc- 
tion might be false and yet not lead to any consequence 
which experience would show to be false. Similar is the 
■case with the construction of an unperceived table. The 
unperceived table cannot be verified by experience and 
may not exist. Yet the hypothesis of the unperceived table 
leads to no consequence which, so far as we know, is 
contradicted by experience. Hence we conclude that the 
truth of a proposition does not depend on its verification by 
experience, but on its correspondence to fact. 

The logical form of the correspondence theory of truth 
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seems to be more satisfactory than jiny other we have 
discussed before. The same theory is to be found in the 
logical realism of the Nyaya in Indian philosophy.* The 
Nyaya believes in an independent world of objects which 
stand in certain relations to one another and should, there- 
fore, be regarded as independent facts. Acqgp^'ng to it, the 
truth of knowledge consists in its correspondence^pjl^ 
objective facts, while coherence and practical utility are 
the tests of truth in such cases in which we require a test. 
It defines the truth of all knowledge as a correspondence of 
relations (tadvati tatprakaraka). To know a thing is to 
judge it as having such-and-such a character. This 
knowledge of the thing will be true if the thing has really 
such-and-such a character; if not, it will be false. The 
Nyaya view of correspondence is thus different from 
the new realistic idea of structural correspondence or 
identity of contents. That knowledge corresponds to 
some object does not, for the Naiyayika, mean that 
the contents of the object bodily enter into conscious- 
ness and become its contents. WhSrt for example, I 
know a table, the table as a physical existent does not 
figure in my consciousness. This means only that I judge 
something as having the character of ‘tableness' which 
really belongs to it. There is a subjective cognition 
of a physical object. The one corresponds to the other, 
because it determines the object as it is, and does not itself 
become what it is. If it so became the object itself, there 
would be nothing left on the subjective side that might 
correspond to the physical object. Nor, again, does the 
Nyaya follow the critical realist’s idea of correspondence 
between knowledge and its object through certain character- 
complexes which are referred to the object by the knowing 

* For a fuller account of the Ny5.ya theory of truth and error see the 
author’s The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge. 
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mind and also belong to the object as its real characters. 
When we know an5dhing we do not first apprehend a 
certain logical essence or a character-complex and then 
refer it to the thing known. Our knowledge is in direct 
contact with the object. In knowing the object we judge it 
as having a ration to certain characters or attributes. Our 
toow ledge will be true if there is correspondence between 
ine^lation asserted in knowledge, and that existing among 
facts. Thus my knowledge of a conch-shell as white is. 
true because there is a real relation between the two 
corresponding to the relation affirmed by me. On the other 
hand, the perception of silver in a shell is false because it 
asserts a relation between the two which does not correspond 
to a real relation between them. 

While truth consists in correspondence, the criterion of 
truth is, for the Nyaya, coherence in a broad sense 
(saihvada). But coherence does not here mean anything of 
the kind that objective idealisin means by it. The Nyaya 
coherence is a practical test and means the harmony between 
cognitive and cov experiences (pravrttisamarthya), or 
between different kinds of knowledge (tajjafiyatva). 
That there is truth in the sense of correspondence cannot, 
as a general rule, be known directly by intuition. We 
know it indirectly from the fact that the knowledge in 
question coheres with other experiences of the same object 
as also with the general system of our knowledge. Thus 
the perception of water is known to be valid when different 
ways of reaction or experiment give us the same experience 
of water. The Nyaya view seems to be at one with the 
logical theory of Russell in holding that truth consists 
in correspondence to fact and is indirectly verified by ex- 
perience. It is in this logical form that the correspondence 
theory of truth may be accepted as forming part of a com- 
prehensive theory of truth which we shall now explain. 
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The different theories of truth discussed above may be 
shown to supplement one another and be reconciled as com- 
plemfflitary aspects of a comprehensive theory. The first 
requisite of such a theory is the independent existence of a 
world of objects. If there were no such world, there would 
be no ground for the distinction between and false- 
hood. Some of our beliefs are true or false accordu^^s 
they are or are not borne out by independent obje^^OT* 
facts. It is because there are certain independent objects, 
to which our beliefs may or may not conform, that 
we distinguish between truth and error. ‘ Hence we say 
that truth consists in the correspondence of our knowledge 
with independent objects or facts. The difficulty on this 
view, it is generally remarked, is that if the objects are 
independent of knowledge, we cannot know whether our 
knowledge corresponds with them or not. How can we 
know that which is outside and beyond knowledge, and 
see that true knowledge agrees with it? The reply to 
this is that in the case of external objects, physical things 
and other minds, we cannot straigh^^^’^ know the corres- 
pondence between our knowledge and its objects. Still, we 
cannot deny the reality of these external objects. But 
for the independent existence of other things and minds we 
cannot explain the order and uniformity of our experiences 
and the similarity of the experiences that different indivi- 
duals may have under similar circumstances. That some 
of our experiences represent the real qualities of things may 
then be known from the fact that they are given in the same 
way to different persons, or to the same persons through 
different senses. On the other hand, some of our experi- 
ences are not taken to represent the qualities of things, 
because they do not cohere with other experiences of the 
same individual or of different individuals. The first kind 
■ of experience is considered to be true and objective, while 
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the second is judged to be false and subjective. Similarly, 
our knowledge of other minds is true when it correctly 
represente the contents of those minds. It will be false, if 
what we impute to them forms no part of their actual 
contents. This shows that it is correspondence to facte that 
constitutes tlBfcature of truth, although we cannot directly 
^BgBojjysuch correspondence in the case of physical things 
and other minds. To know this we have to consider if one 
knowledge coheres with others or the whole body of human 
knowledge, and also consider if we can successfully act 
on our knowledge. What is true works, although whatever 
works is not true. Thus we know the correspondence of 
knowledge with facte from its coherence and pragmatic 
value. But to know that a certain knowledge corresponds 
with facts is to know its truth. It does not constitute the 
truth. 'The knowledge becomes true if, and only if, it 
corresponds with facts. • We know or test its truth when we 
find that it is coherent with other parte of our knowledge 
and our practical aj^dvities. • So truth is constituted by 
correspondence with facts and is tested by coherence and 
practical activity. 

It may be urged against the above view that truth 
consists in correspondence and is tested by coherence, that 
it either assumes the truth of the testing knowledge, or must 
go on testing knowledge ad infinitum. If knowledge is 
true when it corresponds with facte, and if the correspon- 
dence cannot be directly known, then the truth of every 
knowledge must be tested by its coherence with others. 
This, however, means that there can be no end of the process 
of proving knowledge and, therefore, no final proof of any 
knowledge. T(^ solve this difficulty we must admit that 
there is at least one case in which knowledge is, by itself, 
known to be true. We have such a case in self-conscious- 
ness. While the truth of all other knowledge is to be tested 

13 
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by coherence, the truth of self-consciousness is self-evident 
and requires no extraneous test. The self is a self-mani- 
festing reality. Hence the contents of our mind or the self 
are manifested by themselves. They are at once existent 
facts and contents of consciousness. To become conscious 
of the contents of one's mind is just to maliaB^em explicit. 
What we are here conscious of are not outside or 
consciousness. Mental contents not only are, but are 
conscious of themselves. The state of knowledge and the 
object of knowledge being identical, we cannot strictly 
speak of a correspondence of the one with the other. Or, 
if we speak of a correspondence between them we are to say 
that it is directly known and so need not be known or tested 
in any other way. When we feel pain, or know something, 
or resolve to do anything, we may be conscious of feeling 
it, or knowing it, or resolving to do it. What we are here 
conscious of as objects are the objects of themselves as they 
become explicit or conscious of themselves. Similarly, 
necessary truths and a priori prin^jnles like the laws of 
thought, logical and mathematical truths seem to have self- 
evident validity. The reason for this is that these truths 
are or express the forms and contents of our own conscious- 
ness. They are inherent in or arise out of the' nature of 
our own thought and consciousness, and in knowing them 
consciousness knows itself, i.e. its own forms. They are at 
once modes and objects of consciousness. In any judgment 
or knowledge of them, the content and object of conscious- 
ness are the same and directly known to be the same. Such 
knowledge is, therefore, not only true, but also known to be 
true by itself. Hence we admit that the truth of self- 
consciousness is self-evident, while all other truths are 
evidenced by external tests like coherence and pragmatic 
utility or verification. 
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THE THEORY OF EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

The woriiselation' is one of those philosophical terms, 
the meaning is at once best known and least known. 
We all know that the objects of the world stand in various 
sorts of relations to one another and to ourselves. When 
speaking or thinking about these objects we constantly relate 
them in different ways and also understand what is meant 
when they are said to be so related. Yet when we are 
asked to define or describe what a relation really is, we find 
it difficult to say anything definitely. What this or that 
particular relation is we can describe more easily than we 
can explain what relation as such is. “Relation”, says 
Stace, “appears to be an indefinable ultimate. It is true 
that certain particular kinds of relation may be defined in 
terms of simpler relatpis. But relation as such cannot be 
defined”.* ^ 

Relations are neither things or substances nor qualities 
of things. Like things or qualities, relations do not exist in 
space and are not perceived by our senses. “Suppose”, 
suggests Bertrand Russell, “that I am in my room. I 
exist, and my room exists; but does ‘in’ exist? Yet 
obviously the word ‘in’ has a meaning; it denotes a relation 
which holds between me and my room. This relation is 
something, although we cannot say that it exists in the same 
sense in which I and my room exist”.® Thus a relation 
supposes at least two things between which it is or holds.' 
We cannot speak of a relation with reference to any one 
single thing or part or aspect of a thing. A relation cannot 

^ W. T. Stace, The Theory of Knowledge and Existence, p. 334. 

* Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 139-140. 
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he unless there are at least two things or objects between 
which it holds. As J. S. Mill says, the qualities of a body 
are the attributes grounded on the sensations which the 
presence of that particular body to our organs excites in 
our mind. But when we ascribe to any object the kind 
of attribute called a Relation, the founda<El> of the attri- 
bute must be something in which other objects a^MCS^ 
cemed besides itself and the precipient".* Without com- 
mitting ourselves to the view that a relation is the attribute 
of an object in the usual sense, we may say with Mill that in 
every relation more than one object is concerned. < A 
relation involves a complex situation into which one object 
enters jointly with one or more other objects, and it is the 
expression of our consciousness of this situation or, more 
specifically, of the way in which the objects enter into it. 
For two objects to be related means to be somehow 
together in one situation; and to know how they are related 
we require to know how they are, or come together in it. 
As Professor Alexander observes, ‘^SJfhen a relation relates 
certain terms it makes a connected whole of those terms. 
The relation may be described as the whole situation into 
which its terms enter in virtue of that relation A relation 
may thus bo described provisionally as the togetherness of 
two or more objects in one situation or one whole. The 
relation between a father and his son expresses the way in 
which two persons come together in one family. The 
relation of difference between red and green means how 
the two stand together in the colour scale. If a book be on a 
table, the relation of the one being on the other is expressive 
of the way in which the two are or exist together in space. 
It would thus appear that all relations belong within some 
whole or system. But for the ordering of objects in some 

* Cf. A System of Logic, Book I, Chap. Ill, p. 42. 

Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, V. I, p. 240. 
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system or other we should have no relations among them. 
In the absence of any social system like the family the 
relation of one person ‘being the father of' another would 
not be what it now is. If two colours could not be com- 
pared as members of the colour pyramid or system, they 
would not bdWtognised as either similar or different, and 
X there would be no relation between them. We can 
hardly compare a colour with a sound, because the two 
belong to different systems. In view of this we may say 
that a relation is a form of order and arrangement which 
holds between two or more objects when they are held 
together in one system. A relation may thus be further 
described as a form of -'Order among things which belong 
to one system. It holds between two or more things and 
brings them together as parts or members of one whole or 
system. With this general idea about the nature of relation 
in mind we proceed to consider the principal types of 
relations which appear in our experience. This will help 
us to discover wha^iP common to the different kinds of 
relations and thereby determine more precisely the nature 
of relation as such. 

/ There are innumerable relations among the objects of 
OUT experience. But these do not appear singly as so many 
unique instances of relation, none of which is like any other. 
On the other hand, relations fall into groups and arrange 
themselves into certain general classes. They seem to 
come under and exemplify certain general types. Among 
the general classes or types of relations which we find in 
experience the more important ones may be considered 
here. 

Spatial relations form one important, general class of 
relations which hold between two or more physical objects. 
All physical objects including our own bodies occupy definite 
positions in space and they fill certain portions of space as 
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well. In respect of the positions which they occupy in 
space, physical objects are related as one being to this or 
that side of the other, or as being above or below one 
another, or as being near or farther from one another. In 
respect of the portions of space which the y fi ll, they are 
related as being within one another like pml and whol es 
and as being larger or smaller than one another, 
they may move from one place to another and change their 
respective positions in space. Such movements change their 
spatial relations to one another; what was near to some 
object would be farther from it and what was farther would 
become nearer to it. All these relations among physical 
objects which are grounded on the fact of their being in 
space form the general class of spatial relations. The 
spatial relations taken in general are in a sense constitutive 
of the physical objects. A physical object cannot exist 
unless it has some position in and occupies some part of 
space. Nor can its existence be conceived by us apart from 
its spatial relations. We must thiiftiSj^f a physical object 
as being somewhere and as having some size and shape. 
The order of space and the spatial relations appearing there- 
from thus seem to be universal and necessary for the world 
of physical things or objects. 

Temporal relations, like spatial ones, are common to 
all physical objects and events. Just as a physical object 
must exist in space, so it must be in some time. In respect 
of the period of time in which objects may exist, they are said 
to be past or present or future. When compared in respect of 
their position or order in time, they are related as before, 
after and contemporaneous with one another. So also the 
changes in the conditions or states and qualities of objects 
are related as being earlier or later, successive or simul- 
taneous with one another. With reference to their order 
and duration in time objects and events are related as older 
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and newer and as more or less durable than one another. ; 
All these relations among objects and events which arise 
out of their ordering in time form a class different from that 
of spatial relations. There is one peculiarity of the temporal 
order of objects and events which distinguishes it from their 
spatial order^^he order of space can be reversed, but not 
^Ifcift.brder of time. We may pass from one point of space 
to another and come back from the second to the first. But 
we cannot go from the present to the future and then reverse 
the movement, and come back to the present. The course 
of time from past to present and from that to |^e future is 
irreversible. What is once past is for ever past and there 
is no chance of its being made present or future. In other 
respects, however, time and space are very similar in nature 
and closely bound together. We cannot think of the one 
apart from the other. A spatial object must be in some 
time and a temporal event must be somewhere in space. An 
event which occurred nowhere is as unreal as a spatial 
object which existe(^|Pho time. Time and space thus seem 
to be the universal conditions for the existence of all objects 
and also of our experience of them, y , 

Quantitative relations form another class of relations 
among physical objects. These relations are based 
primarily on the numerical characters of objects. Taking 
objects each as one we may discover such numerical rela- 
tions among them as equal to, a quarter, or half of. double, 
triple or multiple of one another. Thus in respect of their 
quantity any one object is equal to one other object, one 
thing plus one other thing is equal to two things, two is half 
of four, four is double of two and so forth. The relations of 
being numerically equal to, half of, double of etc. form the 
group of quantitative relations which arise from the ordering 
of objects in respect of their numerical characters and 
constituents. 
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Qualitative relations are distinguished from oti^r kinds 
of relations and grouped into a separate class. ' Just as 
things are related in certain ways in respect of their quantity, 
so they seem to be related in certain other ways with regard 
to their qualities. Genecally speaking, physical things 
possess five kinds of qualities, namely, soun<!ff^uch, colour, 
taste and smell. Each of these forms a class within 
many varieties are included. Thus there are many varieties 
of sound, touch, colour, etc. One kind of quality is 
different from a quality of another kind, and all the 
instances o| the same kind more or less resemble one 
another. Hence the objects possessing these different kinds 
of qualities appear to be related as being similar or dissimilar 
to one anoth^er. Two musical instruments resemble each 
other more than either of them resembles a coloured 
picture. Among the qualities themselves we may discover 
the relations of resemblance and difference in various 
degrees. Two shades of green have more resemblance to 
each other than either has to a shaSs,^f red. Within the 
same kind of quality, say sound or colour, there are other 
qualitative relations. Thus one sound may be louder than 
another sound and one colour brighter than another. These 
differences in quahties of the same kind correspond to 
differences in the objects possessing those qualities. Thus 
we say that one thing is brighter than another, one fruit is 
sweeter than another, and so on. These relations of 
‘resemblance to', ‘difference from’, “brighter or louder 
than’’ etc. forih the class of qualitative relations which we 
find among the objects of experience. 

Causal relations, like spatial and temporal ones, seem 
to be present among all objects of experience. With regard 
to any particular object of the world, it may be said that it 
is related to other objects as both a cause and an effect. 
On the one hand, it arises out of certain conditions and is 
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related to them as their effect. We cannot think of any 
particular physical object which^has not the cause-effect 
relation to other objects. Ever5rthing of the physical world 
must have a cause and everything must be the cause of 
certain effects. Further, the totality of all objects of the 
world is n^Wl^egarded by us as one endless chain of causes 
iwy-/ effects. Any activity or change in an3rthing of 
the world has its effects on all other things. Thus the world 
is regarded as one system of many inter-related objects. 
The whole world is also regarded as created or evolved by 
some ultimate cause which, though not caused, is related to 
the world as cause to effect. Like spatial and temporal 
relations, the relation of cause and effect seems to be cons- 
titutive of things or objects of experience. Whatever exists 
must be in some time and place, and be related to other 
things by way of cause and effect. 

Logical relations form a general class which is different 
from those we have explained before. These are concerned 
with the various^^Ulcitions among terms and propositions 
with which Logic mainly deals. In a proposition two or 
more terms are related in a certain way. The different ways 
in which the terms may be related are classified under 
certain types of logical relations. Thus we have such a 
relation as the subject-predicate or the substantive-adjective 
between certain terms. If in a proposition some term 
representing a quality or an attribute is asserted with regard 
to another term which represents some individual object or 
objects, we have the subject-predicate or substantive- 
adjective relation between two terms, e.g. ‘Socrates was 
wise’, ‘men are rational’. When the terms represent 
individuals and classes, we may have the logical relations 
of class-membership and class-inclusion or class-exclusion 
among them. Thus ‘Socrates was a Greek’, means that 
Socrates was a member of the class of Greeks; ‘men are 
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animals’ signifies that the one class is included in the other, 
while ‘men are not gods’ shows that the one is excluded 
from the other. When the terms represent substances and 
their qualities or activities, parts and wholes, individuals 
and universals, we have the logical relation of inherence 
between them. Thus we say that a quali^^Or activity 
inheres in some substance, the cloth as a whole inherlWP 
the threads, and the universal ‘whiteness’ inheres in all 
white objects. When, again, the terms stand for a mind 
which knows and anything which is known, we have the 
relation of subject-object or knowledge between them. The 
mind or self is the subject to which othet things are related 
as objects. 

In respect of the number of terms involved in them, 
logical relations are classified into dyadic or dual, triadic, 
tetradic, pentadic, and polyadic or multiple relations. 
Relations which have only two terms are called dyadic or 
dual relations, e.g. ‘A loves B’, ‘Brutus killed Caesar’. 
Triadic relations require three terms, e'?^/A is jealous of B 
on account of C’, ‘the man gave a rupee to the beggar’. 
Similarly, four-termed relations are called tetradic, e.g. 
‘he owes me five rupees for a watch’; and five-termed 
relations are called pentadic, e.g. ‘the house is separated 
from the railway station by a bridge, a meadow and a 
garden’. Relations involving more than five terms are 
called polyadic or multiple relations. Sometimes, all rela- 
tions involving more than two terms are called multiple 
relations. It should be noted that in each of these cases, 
the relation cannot hold between fewer than the given 
number of terms. Thus the relation of owing requires a 
debtor, a creditor, the debt and that on account of which 
the debt is incurred ; the relation of being jealous requires a 
person who is jealous, another person of whom he is jealous 
and that for which he is jealous; and so on. 
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Dyadic relations have been further classified according 
to the number of terms to which a given term may stand 
in a certain relation. Thus we have such relations as (i) 
one-many, e.g. ‘A is the father of B' (there being the possi- 
bility of many terms other than B to which A may stand in 
the same ^Ifittion); (2) many-one, e.g. 'we are subjects of 

king’ in which many are related to one as his subjects; 
(3) one-one, e.g. ‘A is twin of B’, there being no other term 
to which A stands in the same relation; (4) many-many, 
e.g. ‘A loves B', since there may be other terms than A 
which stand in the same relation to B, and there may be 
other terms than B to which A stands in the same 
relation. 

Relations are also classified, according to their logical 
properties, into symmetrical, asymmetrical and non- 
symmetrical, and into transitive, intransitive and non- 
transitive. 

A symmetrical relation is such that if it holds between 
A and B, then it jpilffs between B and A, e.g. equal to, like, 
unlike, etc. If A is like B, then B is like A; if A is equal 
to B, then B is equal to A. 

An asymmetrical relation is such that if it holds between 
A and B, then it cannot hold between B and A, e.g. father 
of, greater than, heavier than, etc. If A is the father of B, 
B cannot be the father of A, and so on . 

A relation is non-symmetrical when it is such that if it 
holds between A and B, it may or may not hold between 
B and A, e.g. loves, brother of, etc. If A loves B, B may 
or may not love A. If A is the brother of B , B may or may 
not be the brother of A. 

A relation is transitive when it is such that if it holds 
between X and Y, and between Y and Z, then it holds 
between X and Z, e.g. equal to, greater than, etc. If X is 
equal to Y and Y is equal to Z, then X is equal to Z. If 
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A is greater than B and B is greater than C, then A is 
greater than C. 

A relation is intransitive when it is such that if it holds 
between X and Y, and between Y and Z, then it never holds 
between X and Z, e.g. father of, next to, etc. If A is the 
father of B, and B is the father of C, then A fi^ot be the 
father of C. 

A relation is non-transitive when it is such that if it holds 
between X and Y, and between Y and Z, then sometimes it 
holds between X and Z, and sometimes it does not. For 
example, friend of, loves, hates, etc. If A is the friend of 
B, and B is the friend of C, then A may or may not be the 
friend of C. 

There are other logical relations than those we have 
explained above. These are concerned with the relations 
among propositions and are commonly known as the rela- 
tions of equivalence, contradiction, subalternation, implica- 
tion, alternation, etc. These logical relations among propo- 
sitions are distinguished from others H^Jhe fact that from 
the truth or falsity of one proposition we may know some- 
thing about the truth or falsity of the others. Of two contra- 
dictory propositions, the truth of the one implies the falsity 
of the other and the falsity of the one implies the truth of the 
other. Logical relations have thus great value for inference. 
But it may be asked here : Do logical relations or 
relations in general possess any value and importance for 
the terms or objects related by them? To this question 
we shall now turn our attention.^ 

The^question whether and how relations affect the terms 
related by them is one of the burning questions in modem 
philosophy. It has been the centre of much controversy 
among idealists who advocate the theory of monism and 
realists who are generally in favour of the theory of 
pluralism in philosophy. In the course of this controversy 
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two general theories have beeji developed with regard to the 
nature of relations, namely, (i) that relations are external 
to the things they relate, and (2) that they are internal. 
In this chapter we shall briefly explain the first theory and 
consider the arguments for and against it. 

The tWbry of external relations is generally accepted 
■by the realistic thinkers. By saying that relations are 
external we may mean either that, they are independent of 
the special qualities of their terms or that they make no 
difference to the terms they relate. These are really two 
different ways of expressing the same fact, namely, /that 
relations fall outside the being and the nature of the terms 
related by them. Two things may be related in a certain 
way, but that does not mean that they must always be so 
related or that they would not exist if they are not so related 
or even that they would be different things apart from that 
relation. When a man enters into a certain room, he 
becomes related to it by the relation of being in it. But 
neither the man imf 0 >the room is altered in any way by this 
relationship. Wlien he leaves the room, the relation 
between the two ceases. Each term of the relation, how- 
ever, continues to exist just the same that it was, before it 
entered into that particular relation. The relation is thus 
external to the things related by it in so far as it does not 
affect their existence or nature in any way. To say that 
relations are external, therefore, means (i) that the terms 
related have an independent existence and nature of their 
own apart from any relation, (2) that they may but need not 
enter into the relations which we find among them, (3) that 
their relations do not alter their essential natmre in any 
way, and (4) that they remain essentially the same things 
when .they enter into and pass out of a certain relation. 
“According to the theory of the externality of relations”, 
says Professor Perry, “terms acquire from their new rela- 
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tions an added character, which does not either condition, 
or necessarily alter, the character, which they already 
possess’ ’ . * Professor Spaulding explains more fully the idea 
of the externality of relations when he says that he means 
by it ‘(i) that, if two terms are related, neither term 
influences the other, (2) that the absence of eithMbnn would 
be without effect on the o^her, (3) that either term ma}^ 
come into being and into relation with the other term 
without affecting it, (4) that, accordingly, no term is 
complex by virtue of being related, and (5) that no third 
term underlying the related terms is necessary. Briefly, 
the theory of external relations is that relatedness and 
independence are quite compatible^ Thus relations are 
external in the sense that their addition or withdrawal would 
make no difference to the terms of the relation. Bertrand 
Russell, who advocates the theory of external relations, 
means by it that “there are such facts that one object 
has a certain relation to another ; they do not imply that the 
two objects have any intrinsic propertji^rljstinguishing them 
from two objects which do not have* the relation in 
question’ So an external relation is that which is not 
in any way grounded in the natures of the related 
terms. It does not mean anything to the independent 
existence of the terms whether they are so related or not. 
There is nothing in the nature of the terms to make them 
related in the particular way in which we find them to be 
rejated as a matter of fact. 

Now the question is ; Are all relations external in the 
sense explained above ? To this question different answers 
seem to be given by those who believe in external relations. 
Some thinkers like Bertrand Russell and Professor 


^ Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 319. 
* Spaulding, The New Rationalism, p. 177. 

® Russell, Philosophical Essays, p. 161, 
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Spaulding seem to be in favour of treating all relations as 
external. Others, however, take up a quahfied position and 
hold that while the majoritj^'Ngf relations are external, there 
are some which are not quite so# Thus some i^erican neo- 
realists who defend the theory of external relations, point 
out that thiM^ are certain special relations which imply 
l^he dependence of one or both of the related terms on those 
relations. Such are the relations of ‘contains’, ‘implies’, ‘is 
exclusively caused or implied by’ . A whole which contains 
certain parts is dependent on its relation to those parts. But 
for its relation to the parts it would not be a whole at all. 
We may also say, although the neo-realists would not say 
so, that the parts depend on their relation to the whole and 
would not be parts if they are not so related. Similarly, 
for one term or proposition to imply another is to be 
dependent on the other. Humanity implies rationality and, 
as such, depends on its relation to the latter. Again, if one 
thing be exclusively caused or implied by another thing, it 
will be dependent ^gits relation to that other thing. Thus 
smoke is exclusiv^ caused or implied by fire, and there- 
fore, it depends on its relation to fire. 

G. E. Moore,* who also supports the theory of 
external relations as against the idealists, admits that some 
relations are internal in the se^se that they modify the terms 
between which they hold in the proper sense of the word. 
‘If the being held in the flame causes the sealing-wax to 
melt, we can truly say that the sealing-wax would not have 
been in a melted state if it had not been in the flame. A 
relation would be internal to the terms, if it modifies them in 
this sense, so that they would be different from what they 
are apart from that relation. ‘The quality “orange” is 
intermediate in shade between the qualities, yellow and red. 
This is a relational property and it is an internal one, since 

^ Vide Moore, Philosophical Studies, pp. 283-286. 
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it is quite clear that any quality which were not intermediate 
between yellow and red, would necessarily be other than 
orange.’ 

With regard to the relation between subject and object, 
which constitutes knowledge, all realistic thinkers are agreed 
that it is external. According to them, obj^®^ may enter 
into the knowledge relation, but that makes no difference 
their nature and existence. To be or to exist does not mean, 
for an object, to be necessarily related to a subject or to be 
known. Things may be known, but they do not depend 
on knowledge for their existence, nor are their nature and 
character anyway altered by being known. They may 
enter into and pass out of the knowledge relation, but that 
makes no difference to them. Things exist and will 
continue to exist just as they are, even when they are not 
related to any mind or subject. As Professor Spaulding 
puts the matter, “knowing makes no difference to, and 
neither constitutes nor alters, that which is known’’.* Thus 
the relation of knowing is external objects known. 

Since knowledge does not change or modify the objects, we 
may know things as they really are. Hence the relation 
of knowing is a direct but external relation between the 
subject or the mind which knows and the objects or things 
th^t are known. \ 

The doctrine of external relations has an important 
bearing on metaphysical theory. It leads logically to a 
pluralistic theory of the world. The objects of the world 
are no doubt related to one another in various ways. But 
if their relations are external, then the existence and nature 
of each object would be independent of all the rest. 
And in that case there would be many independent realities 
in the world. We cannot reduce any object of the world 
to any other object; nor can we derive all objects from any 

* Spaulding, Op. cit., p. 315. 
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one smgle principle or reality which would be inclusive of 
th^llf^l. : The world will thus be a plurality of reals which 
/may be related to one another in diverse ways, but will be 
neither dependent on nor fundamentally affected by their 
relations. This is the theory of pluralism in metaphysics. 
Such a plufiftstic theory of the world is advocated by the 
Upholders of the doctrine of external relations. William 
James strongly supported this theory. For him, ‘Pluralism 
or the doctrine that the universe is many means only that 
the sundry parts of reality may be externally related. 
Things are with one another in many ways, but nothing 
includes everything, or dominates over everything’. ‘ It 
would ftu^ppear that pluralism depends on the doctrine of 
exterM^^lations. 

Nj^/Let us now consider the arguments for and against the 
doctrine of external relations.* In support of this doctrine 
it may be pointed out first that experience gives evidence of 
^various sorts of discontinuities among the objects of the 
■'World. The coni^^l^ns which we find among them are in 
llfeiny cases mere conjunctions which afford no good ground 
for our passing from one object to another. The relation 
of conjunction seems to be purely accidental and, therefore, 
external to the terms conjoined. Two balls moving from 
opposite directions may meet at a point and become con- 
joined to each other. The conjunction between them is an 
accidental and external relation which does not affect the 
balls in any way. They would exist all the same when next 
moment the conjunction is destroyed. Similarly, the con- 
nection between horns and cloven hoofs which we find in 
certain animals seems to be no better than an accidental 
concomitance for which there is apparently no reason what- 

* JaxDes, A Pluralistic Universe, p. 321. 

* For a fuller discussion see Brand Blanshard’s The Nature of Thought, 
PP- 453 Some of the arguments mentioned here have been taken from 
this book. 

14 
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soever. It would thus a ppear that th e relations which we 
find among thp obje cts of experience are not in any way 
grounded in feeir nature, but are purely external to them. 

The second ground for the reality of external relations is 
afforded by inductive logic. Induction is the logic of 
scientific method. It lays down the methWB) or canons 
which science jnust follow in its investigation of nature adi 
for the .discovery of natural laws. But each of the experi- 
mental methods of scientific inquiry proceeds on the assump- 
tion that only certain things are relevant to a certain event 
or effect, while all others are irrelevant to it. The validity 
of science and also of the inductive methods depends on the 
admission of the fact that many of the relations among 
things ^re accidental and that they do not affect in any way 
the things related by them. This virtually amounts to the 
admission that many of the relations are external to the 
related terms. . 

The third argument in support of the externality of 
relations is drawn from the nature Hi^pgical analysis and 
^yirffgEBnce. Any whole may be analysed into its parts, and 
the nature and arrangement of the parts supply the charac- 
ter of the whole. This means that the parts of a whole have 
each its own nature and that they stand in certain relations 
to one another and to the whole. The being of the parts 
is thus independent of their relations. The parts are what 
they are in virtue of their content and nature, and they also 
bear certain relations to one another and to the whole. The 
relations thus fall outside their being and are only added 
to it, i.e., they are external to tiie parts. Similarly, all 
syllogistic inference depends on the identity of the terms of 
which it consists. When, for example, it is argued: “All 
men are mortal; Socrates is a man; therefore, Socrates is 
mortal”, we have three terms, each occurring twice in the 
argument. The validity of the argument requires that the 
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middle term manhood as related to mortality is identical 
with the manhood present in Socrates; the major term 
'mortal' is the same both as related to man and to Socrates; 
and the minor ‘Socrates’ is the same both as related to man- 
hood and to mortality. If this be so, we must admit that 
the same tlj||^ may be related to different things without 
^eing itself made different thereby. And this plainly means 
^at relations do not affect the terms related by them and 
are, ^refore, external. 

'^till another argument., to - siqiport the doctrine of 
external relations is drawn from mathema tics. Here it is 
pointed out that numbers remain the same and unaffected 
through all possible forms and embodiments. Thus the 
^number ten is the same in all its forms, e.g. 1 + 9, 2 + 8, 
2x5, and so on. The relation of ‘ten’ to any of its possible 
forms is thus unessential and unimportant for it. So also, 
the relation of a number to concrete things is a matter of 
accident for both. The number three is indifferently true of 
the sides of a thing, of three books, three apples and so on. 
Again, the sides o^Sffhing or the number of books or apples 
may be more or less than three, and still there would be sides 
and books or apples. This also shows how the quantitative 
relations among things are purely external and accidental. 

We may now consider some of the arguments against^ 
the doctrine of external relations. It has been pointed out 
'first that the discontinuities in n ature, on which the doctrine 
’ relies so much, Me more apparent than real.. That we do 
not or cannot now find any real coimection between two 
things like horns and cloven hoofs, is no reason for there 
being no such connection between them. This may be due 
Sientirely to our ignorance about the nature of those things. 
The history of science gives us numerous instances in which 
'’what was once supposed to be purely external and accidental 
to a thing was found in the light of further and deeper 
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knowledge to be grounded in the very nature of the thing 
and to obey the laws of nature. In fact, any scientist or 
philosopher who believes in the rei^ of law in nature, 
cannot treat an5rthing or any relation between things as 
purely” accidental or extend. 

Secondly , ‘Tf * may be pointed out thalWl.e argument 
drawn from the methods of induction does not really pro^ 
that while certain things are relevant to a certain effect, 
others are quite irrelevant to it. Relevance is a matter 
which is relative to our interests and purposes. What is rele- 
vant for a certain purpose may not be so for another, and 
vice versa. Again, relevance is alwaj^ a matter of degree. 
In respect of any event or effect certain things may be 
immediately relevant, while others may be remotely so. 
The former are said to be more, and the latter less, relevant 
to the effect. In the production of an effect, say an earthen 
jar, the potter, his instrument and the clay have a relevance 
which is immediate. The space occupied by them and the 
time at which they function may ncitt^ immediately rele- 
vant. But for that we cannot say that these things are 
utterly irrelevant to the effect. Without space and 
time, the material and other causes of the jar can- 
not function. That the inductive methods are not 
specially concerned with such universal and relatively 
passive conditions of an effect is no reason for 
our saying that they are totally irrelevant to it. In fact, 
it may be seriously questioned whether the inductive or 
experimental methods of science which aim at discovering 
natural causes and laws give us the ultimate truths about 
the world. All that we seem to be logically justified in 
sa3dng is that they help us to determine the immediate 
natural conditions of an apparently physical phenomenon. 
But tlus may after all be an approximation to or an aspect 
of the final truth about natural phenomena. It follows 
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from this that what is irrelevant and external to a certain 
\thing from the standpoint of inductive logic may not be so 
m 

' '^■^hirdly, it has been urged by Professor Taylor that 
'it is at least hard to see how any relation can be ultimately 
external to ifilferms. We cannot have two terms in a rela- 
tion unless the terms are somehow discriminated. Without 
some sort of discrimination the terms will not be two and 
there cannot be any relation between them. This, however, 
requires that there must be some difference between the 
terms to serve as a basis for their discrimination. So we 
have to admit that the relation of difference is fundamental 
to the being of the terms and that any relation which is 
based on it cannot be ultimately regarded as external to 
them. 

Fourthly, it has been urged against the doctrine of 
external relations that it leaves all relations unexplained and 
imintelligible. Thus Bradley points out that on this 
view relations are^^jpilfere conjunctions’ and mere conjunc- 
tions are ‘irrational’. In fact, ‘no conjunction can in the 
end be a mere conjunction and be barely external’. For, 
‘if the terms from their inner nature do not enter into the 
relation, then, so far as they are concerned, they seem 
related for no reason at all, and, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the relation seems arbitrarily made’.* Professor 
Taylor likewise says, ‘it seems unthinkable that all relations 
should be in the end external to their terms. If no relation 
in the end makes any difference to its terms, and thus has 
no foundation in their nature, it becomes a standing miracle 
how or why the terms should enter into relations to which 
they are all the time absolutely indifferent’.* Professor 


* A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, p. 147. 

* F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (2nd edition), pp. 314, 523. 
•'* A. E. Taylor, op. cit., p. 148. 
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Joachim also argues that the theory of external relations 
makes all relations of things arbitrary and irrational coin- 
cidences, so that ‘external relation’ is not an answer to the 
problem how things can be related and yet not cease to be 
independent but only a name for the problem^ be solved'.* 
In fact, ‘a purely external relation is in the end meaningles^ 
and impossible'.® 

Another argument against the theory of external rela- 
tions is drawn from instances of relation in which the terms 
seem to be affected by their relations to one another. The 
relation betwen a cause and its effect makes a real difference 
to each of the related terms. The cause apart from 
its relation to the effect will not be a cause, and 
the effect taken out of relation to the cause will 
cease to be an effect and even a fact. The relation 
between a substance and its qualities is an inseparable 
relation on which both terms depend for their exist- 
ence. Qualities cannot exist unless^hey are in a sub- 
stance, and a substance without quahuEo is inconceivable. 
Likewise the relation between an organism and its parts is 
such that we cannot destroy it and yet leave the terms im- 
affected and intact. The organism as a whole is in its parts 
and the parts also live by their relation to the whole. In 
these and certain other cases we cannot say that the relations 
are external in the sense that they do not affect the terms 
related by them or that the terms may pass out of those 
relations and yet remain what they were before. The theory 
of external relations, therefore, fails to explain all relations 
of things as external. But here we should note that many of 
the advocates of 'external relations' would admit that some 
relations are not external but internal. G. E. Moore, 
for example, maintains that while 'some relations are inter- 

■ H. H. Joachim, The Nature of Truth, pp. 43-50- 

‘Ibid., p. It. 
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nal in a sense, ‘others, no less certainly, are not, but are 
purely external’.* What 'internal relation’ means and what 
the theory of internal relations stands for, and whether 
relations are external or internal we shall consider in the 
next chapter. \ 


G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, p. 277 . 



CHAPTER X 


THE THEORY OF INTERNAL RELATIONS 

The theory of internal relations is general^-advocated 
by the idealistic thinkers as against the realists who uphold • 
the doctrine of external relations. But while the advocates 
of external relations usually hold a qualified position and 
admit that some relations are internal, the supporters of the 
doctrine of internal relations are usually more uncompro- 
mising and maintain that all relations are in the end internal 
and none barely external. What then is meant by 'internal 
relation'? Every relation holds between certain things 
called the terms of the relation. When the relation is such 
that it enters into the being of its terms and affects their 
nature and existence, it is called internal. Internal relation 
is grounded in the nature of the terms related, so that the 
terms would not be what they are apaiN^fom the relation. 
It is thus a necessary relation between the things related, for 
it exists within and constitutes an essential aspect of the 
things, and we cannot take them out of the relation without 
prejudice to their nature and existence. If two things are 
internally related we are to understand that it is their very 
nature to be related in that way and that they would not he 
if they cease to be so related. Thus there is an internal 
relation between mind and consciousness, a body and its 
extension. A mind is what it is in virtue of its relation 
to consciousness and the latter also cannot he unless it is 
related to a mind. The two are essentially related to each 
other in so far as it is their very nature or essence 
to be so related. Similarly, a body and its quality 
of extension are internally related inasmuch as we 
cannot have the one apart from the other without destroying 
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them both. Bradley who is an advocate of the theory 
of internal relations declares that ‘relations are all intrinsical’ 
in this sense. He says that ‘a relation must at both ends 
affect, and pass into, the being of its terms', and that ‘every 
relation essentially penetrates the being of its terms, and, in 
this sense, li"lhtrinsical’.* Professor Joachim, whb also 
■0lccepts the same theory, holds that ‘all relations are 
internal in the sense that they qualify or modify or make 
a difference to the terms between which they hold, and that 
no terms are independent of any of the relations in which 
they stand to other terms’." Another characteristic of in- 
ternal relation is that it implies one unify or complex whole 
within which the related terms arf included as parts. If 
A and B are related, it must be because there is some unity 
which holds them as different parts of itself. There can be 
no relation between two absolutely simple and independent 
entities like Leibniz’s monads. If things are related that 
means that they are somehow parts of one whole. Two 
colours are related aj)(i!Riilar to or different from each other 
in so far as both belong to the class of colours. One 
physical object is on this or that side of another, inasmuch 
as both are contained in one space. It is probably in view 
of this that Ewing says that ‘etymologically internal 
relations should mean relations between elements within a 
given whole’.® Both Bradley and Professor Joachim 
are emphatic on this point. The latter tells us that ‘so far 
as A and B are related, they are eo ipso interdependent 
features of something other than either of them singly; and 
that if A- and B really are each absolutely simple and 
independent, it is nonsense to say that they also are really 
related’.® So also Bradley says: “A relation between 


* Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 322, 347. 

* Joachim, The Nature of Truth, pp. 11-12, 43-50. 

® A. C. Ewing, Idealism, p. 118. * Joachim, op. cit., p. 12. 
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A and B implies really a substantial foundation within them. 
This foundation, if we say that A is like to B, is the identity 
X which holds these differences together. And so with 
space and time — everywhere there must be a whole embrac- 
ing what is related, or there would be no differences and no 
relation''.* He tells us further that withoi^'a substantial 
whole within which the related terms faU, not only the relff| 
tion, but the terms also would be destroyed. "Relations", 
says he, "are unmeaning except within and on the basis of 
a substantial whole, and related terms, if made absolute, 
are forthwith destroyed".* 

Ewing distinguishes ten different meanings of ‘internal 
relation'.* This would, suggest that there is a good 
deal of ambiguity in the sense in which the phrase may 
be or has been used. Without making any attempt to 
enumerate here the different meanings of it, we may say 
that ‘internal relation' means (i) that the terms related have 
no independent existence and nature of their own apart from 
all relations, (2) that they are what tfi^^re in virtue of their 
relations to one another, (3) that their relations are 
essential to and inseparable from them, (4) that they 
cannot be taken out of the relations without changing their 
nature and even destroying them, and (5) that the , 
terms related must be held together as different parts of one 
whole. Professor Blanshard very well explains the main 
positions in the theory of internal relations when he says 
that ‘put more formally, the theory is this : (i) that every 
term, i.e. every possible object of thought, is what it is in 
virtue of relations to what is other than itself; (2) that its 
nature is affected thus not by some of its relations only, but 
in differing degrees by all of them; (3) that in consequence 
of this and the further fact that ever5dhing is related in some 


' Bradley, op. cit., p, i8. 

* Ewing, Idealism, pp. 119 f. 


* Ibid., p. 125. 
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way to eveiything else, no knowledge will reveal completely 
the nature of any term until it has exhausted that term’s 
relations to eveiything else’.* 

The theory of internality of relations leads to some im- 
portant congruences in epistemology and metaphysics. All 
jelations being internal, knowledge as the relation between 
subject and object must enter into and affect the nature and 
existence of both. Knowledge would thus be internal to 
both the subject or mind that knows and the objects that 
are known. Hence the nature and existence of the objects 
of the world depend on their being known by the 
mind. Apart from this relation to the mind there 
would be neither objects nor the world of objects, y 
Secondly, it must be admitted that the knowledge of any one 
object involves the knowledge of its relations to all other 
objects and of the whole system of objects, since every 
object is in some way related to every other object and to 
the whole system of ohjects. So all our ordinary knowledge 
about objects will'^oe partially true, and different cases of 
human knowledge will reflect different degrees of truth, since 
no human knowledge can exhaustively know the entire 
system of objects. If there be any knowledge which in- 
cludes all objects with all their relations, i.e. which is as wide 
as the whole system of objects, then we will have the truth, 
real and complete. So there will be but one truth as the 
systematic coherence of all experiences of objects in one 
organised individual experience. Thus the doctrine of 
internal relations leads logically to the coherence theory of 
truth and the belief in degrees of truth. It also leads to 
monism in metaphysics. On the theory of internal rela- 
tions, things cannot exist apart from their relations to one 
another. The nature and existence of eveiy object depend 
on its relations to all other objects. The objects of the world, 

^ Brand Blanshard, The Nature of Thought, V. II, p. 452. 
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including physical things and. conscious minds, are what 
they are because of their necessary relations to one anoth^. 
But if they are thus related internally, that must be because 
there is a higher unity or larger whole within which they are 
all contained as parts. This unity or whole must be one, 
universal and all-inclusive. For, if there briber wholes 
to which it is related, then these must all be included withiif 
a supreme whole or system of wholes. Thus we are led 
to the view that the objects of the world — ^minds, selves and 
physical things — are not independent and isolated realities 
but interdependent parts or factors of one absolute reality. 
There must be a single supreme system or reality within 
which all things are internally related to one another, and 
all things must be dependent upon their relations to other 
things and to the whole system of things or the supreme 
reality. Russell rightly observes that 'it is evident that 
if reality or truth is a significant whole in Professor 
Joachim’s sense the axiom of internal relations must be 



Let us now consider the arguments that have been 
advanced for and against the theory of internal relations. 
In support of this theory it has been argued first that the 
very being of anything depends on its relations to other 
things. A thing is something in so far as it is different from 
other things. According to Hegel, if a thing is to he at all, 
it must be this rather than that, and the 'rather than that' 
belongs as truly to its essence as the 'this'.^ Take, for 
example, a table. The being of a table depends as much on 
the presence of a table-character in it as on the absence of 
other different characters from it. It is a table in so far as it 
is not a chair, a stool, a plough-share, a tree, an animal 


* Bertrand Russell, Philosophical Essays, p. i6i. 

* Cf. Hegel’s Science of Logic, V. I, p. 138 (Eng. Tr. by Johnston 
and Stnithers). 
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and so on. If it were not, on the one hand, similar to other 
tables and, on the other hand, different from whatever is 
not a table, it would not really be a table. Thus it becomes 
a table by virtue of its relations of similarity to other tables 
and difference from all non-tables. If any of its relations to 
these other^®i^ects changes, i.e. if it ceases to be similar to 
9iny other table or to be different from what is not a table, 
then it would cease to be a table. This shows how a thing's 
relations to other things determine the nature and existence 
of that thing and are, therefore, internal. 

Secondly, it has been argued by Bosanquet that 'rela- 
tions are true of their terms. They express their position 
in complexes, which positions elicit their behaviour, their 
self-maintenance in the world of things’.* This means tiiat 
relations express the nature of the terms related by them. 
If they were purely external, we cannot sensibly speak of 
them as true of the terms. This point has also been urged 
by Bradley.® ‘If a relation,’ asks Bradley, ‘is external to 
the terms, how ca^^A possibly be true of them?’ 'It is 
commonly supposed that by comparison we learn the truth 
about things; but now, if the relation established by com- 
parison falls outside of the terms, in what sense, if at all, 
can it be said to qualify them ? And of what, if not of the 
terms, are the truths got by comparison true ? ’ To say that 
they are true of the terms is to say that they are not made 
true by us but by the terms themselves. In fact, if truth is 
truth it cannot be made by us, and what is only made by us 
cannot be true. It follows from this that relations which 
are true of the terms are made true by the nature of tiie 
terms themselves and are, therefore, internal to them. 

Thirdly, it has been argued that relations are grounded 
in the natures of the related terms. The relations between 

^ Bosanquet, Logic, V. II, p. 278 (2nd. ed.). 

• Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 514-18. 
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two things are determined as least partly by the nature of 
those things. Thus if there is to be a spatial relation 
between two things like ‘one being to the west of another’, 
the things themselves must be spatial. This is the reason 
why physical substances can have spatial relations which 
abstract qualities like virtue and justice caq^Qt have, and 
these moral qualities can have moral relations which cai^ 
not hold between physical things. Of two houses it mignr 
be said that one is to the west of the other, but this cannot 
be said with regard to two qualities like virtue and justice. 
Again, justice may be said to be nobler than courage, but 
one house cannot be said to be nobler than another in the 
same sense. Thus if the nature of the terms were different, 
the relations also would be different. This shows that rela- 
tions arise out of the natures of the related terms and are 
thus internal to them. 

Fourthly, it has been urged that if two things have a 
certain relation, then they cannot but have it, and if they 
did not have it they would be different. If A and B are 
related in a certain way, then anythmg^not so related must 
be other than A and B. Hence there must be something in 
them which is essential to their being related as they are. 
Both Russell and Moore treat this argument in support 
of internal relations as fallacious. But in the case of some 
relation^ we have to admit that the related terms would be 
different if they did not have the relation in question. 
Moore himself admits that ‘the quality “orange” is inter- 
mediate in shade between the qualities, yellow and red’. 
Now orange which has this relation of being intermediate 
between yellow and red, cannot but be so related to them, 
and anything which is not so related to these two colours 
must be different from orange. Likewise, yellow and red 
'which have certain relations to each other and to orange 
cannot but have them, and qualities which have not these 
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relations must be different from yellow and red. Some 
relations, therefore, affect the terms related and are thus 
internal. These relations give rise to what Moore calls 
“relational properties” and recognises as “internal to” 
their terms. But while he thinks that only some relational 
properties really internal and others external to their 
perms, the advocates of internal relations hold that all rela- 
tions give rise to relational properties which are internal. 
The relations of the terms could not be different without 
the properties also being different, since a term with a certain 
relation is different from one without it. The properties, 
again, could not be different without a difference in the 
nature of the terms because their nature consists of their 
properties. Thus with regard to all relations it may be said 
that if they were different, their terms also would be 
different. And this means that all relations are internal. ‘ 

Fifthly, it has been pointed out by some idealists that 
we can sometimes argue from one fact to another and this 
would be impossibj^itf the two were not internally related.* 
Given certain facts as data we can infer certain other facts 
as following from them. Thus we can infer future 'rain 
from the presence of heavy dark clouds in the sky and fore- 
cast meteorological phenomena from present weather condi- 
tions. All this could not be done if these facts were not so 
connected that one naturally passes into the other, i.e. if 
they were not internally related. 

Further, it has been argued by both F. H. Bradley and 
Professor Joachim that if things are not related by their 
very nature, then no relations can possibly bring them 
together. If A and B are two entities which are independent 
of each other and of any relation to each other, then any 

* Vide Russell, Philosophical Essays, pp. 164 f. ; G. E. MoorOi, 
Philosophical Studies, pp. 286 f. 

* Cf. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 259. 
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relation which may be supposed to hold between the two 
would be a third entity independent of both. As such, the 
relation itself would require other relations to relate it to A 
and B on both sides of it. These relations, again, being 
independent of the first, would require still other relations to 
relate them to the first and so on ad Hence no 

relation can relate the terms unless they are related in theiJT 
selves, i.e. are internally related. ‘A relation', sa37s 
Professor Joachim, ‘which really falls between two indepen- 
dent entities, is a third independent entity which in no intelli- 
gible sense relates the first two’.* Likewise Bradley says, 
'the problem of relation is not solved by taking relations as 
independently real. For, if so, the qualities and their 
relation fall entirely apart, and then we have said 
nothing. Or, we have to make a new relation between 
the old relation and the terms; which, when it is made, does 
not help us. It either itself demands a new relation, and 
so on without end, or it leaves us where we were, entangled 
in difficulties’.® 

,The last and the most important argument for the 
theory of internal relations is based on the law of causation. 
The law of causation is universal, it governs all things amd 
beings of this world. With regard to any object of the 
world, be it a physical thing, an organic body or a conscious 
mind, it may be said that it always acts on and is acted 
upon by other things. Everything of the physical world is 
conditioned in its origin and development by certain other 
things which in their turn are conditioned by still otiier 
things and so on without end. Again, while one thing 
is causally related to certain other things directly, it is so 
related to aJl other things indirectly. As Alexander sa 3 rs, 
‘there is ultimately some direct or indirect causal connection 

^ Joachim, op, cit., p. ii. 

* Bradley, Appearance and Reality » p. i8. 
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between all finites'/ Scientists tell us that light-waves 
travel from every part of space to every other part and so 
between all physical objects. We see for ourselves how 
sound-waves travel from one end of the world to the other 
and affect our ears at both ends. According to Sir James 
Jeans, scieijiSMk has made it practically certain that ‘every 
^ody pulls every other towards it, no matter how distant it 
may be. Newton’s apple not only exerted its pull on tiie 
earth, but on every star in the sky, and the motion of every 
star was affected by its fall. We cannot move a finger 
without disturbing all the stars’.* 

The idea of indeterminism which has been introduced 
into philosophy from modern quantum physics does not 
really disprove the universality of the law of causation. 
According to the principle of Indeterminacy, the velocity 
and position of a particle of matter are undetermined. But 
from this we should not conclude that these are uncaused. 
It is now almost fashionable for some philosophers to say 
that since there is an j lement of indeterminism in the move- 
ment of the sub-aTOmic particles we are to say that all 
actions including those of human beings are undetermined 
and free. But as J. E. Turner has pointed out, “The use 
to which the Prihciple of Indeterminacy has been put is 
largely due to an ambiguity in the word ‘determined’ ’’. 
Commenting on this Russell observes that ‘there is nothing 
whatever in the Principle of Indeterminacy to show that any 
physical event is uncaused’. It may be undetermined in 
the sense that it cannot be quantitatively measured, but it is 
determined in the sense that it is caused. On the whole, we 
may, therefore, say that all things are causally related, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Now if all things are causally related, it follows that 

* Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, V. II, p. 152. 

* The Stars in their Courses, p, 72. 
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-they >22^ related internally, for causality is an internal P^ai- 
tion. The causal relation enters into the being of the terms 
related so much so that the terms are what they are in virtue 
of the relation. Neither the cause nor the effect can eicsst 
witiiont relation to the other. Further, the causal relation 
is such that it follows from the nature of thm^erms thmn- 
selves. A cause by its very nature leads to the effect an^ 
the effect in its turn expresses the nature of the cause., If 
fire burns and water cools, it is their very nature to lead to 
such and such effects and the effects are by their very nature 
related to such and such causes. Ageiin, the causal relation 
between two things is a necessary and essential relation. 
We cannot alter the relation without altering both or, at 
least, one of the related terms. Thus apart from relation to 
fire there would be no burning and apart from burning or 
heat there would be no fire. All this shows that causality 
is internal to the related terms. If, therefore, all things are 
causally related, we are to say that they are internally 
related to one another. 

So much for tlie arguments in favour of the theory 
of internal relations. But as against the theory, it has been 
pointed out, in the first place, that none of the arguments 
offered in support of the theory proves that cdl relations 
are internal as contended by its advocates. All that they 
really prove is that only some relations are internal to their ' 
terms. Thus the first argument for internal relations at 
best proves that the relation of difference of one thing 
from other things is necessary for and internal to it. If the 
thing were not different from things other than itself, it 
would not be the thing it is. But even here it may be urged 
that a thing must have a positive nature of its own which 
distinguishes it from other different things. So mere 
difference cannot be said to constitute the entire being or 
nature of a thing. Even if this is not admitted, tiie fact re- 
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mains that we cannot pass from the internality erf the rda- 
tion of difference to that of all other relations. The same 
thing may be said with regard to the relation of similarity. 
A thing’s similarity to something is internal to it. But that 
does not mean that all of its relations must be internal. 
The second sS^ument which, as we have seen, is employed 
Bradley and Bosanquet does not prove that all relations 
are internal. As Ewing says, ‘we cannot pass from 
the fact that relations are true of their terms to the 
the view that relations are internal in the full sense main- 
tained by Bosanquet himself'.* All relations which are true 
of their terms are not indiscriminately internal in the sense 
that they affect their terms, only those which express their 
nature and behaviour may be said to be internal in this 
sense. The third argument also fails to prove the inter- 
nality of all relations. For, to say that relations are partly 
determined by the natures of the terms is to say that they 
are not fully internal to them. Thus the spatial relation 
between two things i^etermined by their spatial characters 
in the sense that if me things were not spatial, there would 
be no spatial relation between them. But this does not 
determine the particular kind of spatial relation that may 
hold between them. That two things are spatial does not 
necessarily mean that one must be to the east or to the 
west of the other and not otherwise. Similar is the case with 
the causal argument for the internality of relations. If two 
things are causally related we know that they are related 
internally. But things have other relations than the causal, 
and we cannot pass from the internality of their causal 
relations to that of the other relations among them. 
Further, even if it be true that the law of causation 
is universal and that everything must be causally related to 
something, it does not follow that it must be so related to 

* A. C Ewing, Idealism, p. 145. 
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this or that particular thing. So from the general law that 
things are causally related we do not know all the relations 
of one particular thing to other particular things. In fact, 
it is not the case that one thing is causally related to one 
other particular thing, but to the whole system of things. 
The existence of a tree, for example, is causiily determined 
not by the seed alone, but by the action of all the physical 
elements and, through them, by the whole system of things. 
Hence what the law of causation really proves is that every- 
thing is internally related to the whole system of thin®, 
and not that it is so related to any particular thing, a* • ' 

In the second place, we find that Moore and Russell 
oppose the theory of internal relations on some strong 
grounds. According to Moore, the theory that all rela- 
tions are internal means that the terms which have 
a certain relation would be different if they had not had it. 
He thinks that what the advocates of the internal theory of 
relations meant could be put in the form : ‘In the case of 
every relational property which a 4i|^ag has, it is always 
true that the thing which has it would have been different 
if it had not had that property; they sometimes say even: 
If P be a relational property and A a term which has it, then 
it is always true that A would not have been A if it had not 
had P’. If A is the father of B, then the characteristic of 
‘being father of B’ is a ‘relational property’ of A. For 
example, Edward VII was the father of George V, and had 
thus the relational property of ‘being father of George V’, 
This relational property is not itself a relation in the same 
fundamental sense in which the relation of fatherhood 
is so. Those* who talk of all relations as being internal, 
often actually mean by “relations" “relational properties". 
Now if we say that ‘A which has a relational property P, 
would not have been A if it had not had P', we assert a 
self-contradictory proposition that ‘if A had not had P' it 
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would not have been true that A did not have P. But what 
we say here may not imply this self-contradictory propo- 
sition. It may mean, as Moore himself admits, that 
‘if A has P, then anything which has not P is necessarily 
different from A'. Now what has not P may be different 
from A whi® has P, either numerically or qualitatively. 
SSThat is, what has not P may be another A without the rela- 
tional property P, or it may be something altogether 
different from A. Moore thinks that in many cases the 
absence of P entails neither numerical nor qualitative 
difference from A. If a coloured patch is partly red and 
partly yellow, we say that ‘this whole patch contains this 
red patch.’ Now any whole which does not contain 
this red patch would be different from the given whole. 
The particular given whole could not have existed 
without having that red patch for a part. But the 
red patch might perfectly well have existed without 
forming part of that particular whole. Thus we 
see that while a rg^Jlfonal property like ‘having this for a 
spatial part’ is internal, every property of the form ‘being 
a spatial part of this whole’ is not internal, but purely exter- 
nal. Similarl5^ if A is the father of B, A has the relational 
property of ‘being father of B’. But A might well have 
existed without having this property. In the case of many 
relational properties it is obvious that the things which have 
them as a mere matter of fact might well have existed 
without having them. So the conclusion to which we are 
led is that all relations are not internal as the theory of 
internal relations implies, but that some are purely 
external.* 

RusselP also criticises the idealistic argument that 
if two terms have a certain relation, they cannot but have it, 

' Vide G. E, Moore, Philosophical Studies, pp. 281 f. 

* Russell, Philosophical Essays, pp. 164 f. 
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and if they did not have it, they would be different. Thfe 
argument, he points out, involves the fallacy of a vicious 
circle. The argument may be put thus : Tf A and B are 
related in a certain way, then anything not so related must 
be other than A and B ; hence there must be something in 
them which is essential to their being relate^is they are'. 
But this only proves that what is not related as A and 
are, must be numerically diverse from A or B, i.e. it must 
be numerically different from each of them. It may be 
some other A or some other B than the two which are 
related. The argument does not prove that it must be 
qualitatively different, from A or B, i.e. it must have 
altogether different adjectives and cease to be A or B. This 
can be proved only if we assume the axiom of internal rela- 
tions itself and say that what is not related as A and B are, 
cannot be A or B at all. 

Another impqrtant argument against the theory of 
internal relations has been put forward by Russell.' 
According to him, the theory leads tc^i^;igid monism which 
is incompatible with all complexity in the world. If all 
things are internally related, they would be included as 
parts or aspects of one unitary whole. Now the relation 
between these parts and the whole being internal, it would 
be grounded in their natures. The parts would express 
the nature of the whole and the whole would express the 
nature of the parts. The parts by their very nature are 
related to the whole and the whole by its very nature would 
be related to the parts. So it is the same nature or reality 
that is expressed in the whole and its parts. We would 
thus have only one thing and one proposition attributing 
one predicate with regard to one subject. Even this one 
proposition will not be quite true, for it involves a distinc- 
tion between the subject and the predicate. If the predicate 

^ Russell, Philosophical Essays, pp. i68 f. 
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be. hot distinct from the subject there would be no predica' 
tiori, not even a false one. But if the predicate be different 
fromithe subject, it cannot be predicated of the subject. ^So 
we shall have to suppose that predication does not involve 
the difference of the predicate from the subject and that the 
one predicates identical with the one subject. This means 
that reality is a pure identity having no difference or distinc- 
tion in it. So there would be no difference and complexity 
anywhere in the world. But this is obviously contradicted 
by our experience of many objects in the world. Hence 
we must reject the theory of internal relations and admit 
that there are many real things in the world which are 
externally related to one another. 

The long-drawn controversy between the advocates of 
external and internal relations seems to be due to die 
want of clear conceptions about relations and things or 
objects. We say that the things or objects of the world 
have certain relations to one another. But we do Hot at 
the same time ca^^ilHy consider what a thing and its rela- 
tion really mean. If we can make our ideas about things 
and relations clear, then we may expect to see the end of 
the controversy as to whether relations are internal or 
external. We should first try to clarify these ideas. 

' The first question we have to consider is : What is a 
relation ? It may be said at the very outset that relations 
are not things or substances. Professor Alexander's treat- 
ment of the category of relation makes the nearest approxi- 
mation to the view that relations are as good as things. 
According to him, relation is as original and elementary a 
feature of the universe as 'substantive things'. All relations 
ultimately depend on and express the continuity of Space- 
Time. Empirical relations of space and time are them- 
selves spaces and times, and are thus homogeneous with 
the terms related by them. When a relation relates certain 
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terms it makes a connected whole of those terms. ‘Thus 
a relation may be described as the whole situation into 
which its terms enter, in virtue of that relation'. Rela- 
tions are as real and concrete as the things related by them. 
Relations are external realities when they are relations of 
external things, and mental realities when tiffiy pertain to 
mental things. But in neither case are they subjective or 
products of the mind. They are really objective and 
grounded in the nature of the things between which they 
hold. Further, Alexander thinks that whether relations are 
external or internal depends on what we mean by these 
words. "If to be external means to have a recog- 
nisable existence as much as terms have, relations are 
external”. Relations exist and are different from the terms 
related by them. But they do not exist in separation 
from their terms and are not added to them as a 
third factor. So far as this is the case, a relation may be 
said to be internal to its terms. But a relation does not 
inhere as a quality in the terms. A^iiJjition is internal to 
the terms, not in the sense of being a quality which inheres 
in the terms, but in that of being something which camnot 
exist without the terms.”' 

It would appear from the brief statement of Alexander's 
position given above that although he does not actually 
identify relations with things and maintains the distinction 
between the categories of substance and relation, yet he 
comes very near to accepting the view that they are as good 
as things. This is borne out by the fact that he treats rela- 
tions as not only real and objective, but also as concrete and 
existent. .‘Relations of space and time', he tells us, ‘are 
themselves spaces and times, and are homogeneous with the 
terms related by fhem’ . But while relations may be said to 
be real and objective in a sense, we do not understand in 

^ Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, V. I, pp. 240 f. 
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what sense they can be regarded as concrete and existent. 
It is clear that relations do not exist in the same sense in 
which things and their qualities or actions exist. A relation 
does not exist like a sensible fact or a particular in space 
and time. As Russell* tells us, while a man exists and 
the room in ^ich he is also exists, the relation ‘in’ which 
liolds between the man and the room, does not exist in the 
same sense. Relations are not particular existents like 
chairs and tables. And in so far as this is the case, we can- 
not treat them as concrete in the usual sense. A thing or a 
substance with qualities and relations is a concrete entity. 
It has some kind of self-existence and can be thought of 
independently of other things. But a relation cannot exist 
nor can it be conceived, apart from the things or terms it 
relates. One thing does not belong to another thing in the 
same way in which relations and qualities belong to things. 
Again, a relation between two things is not a third thing 
just in the same sense in which, one thing placed between 
two other things j^^^'^rom all this we see that relations 
cannot be treated as things or even as concrete and existent 
entities. 

If relations are not to be regarded as things or 
substances, can we treat them as qualities in any sense ? A 
quality may be defined as a characteristic which is in some 
substance or thing and cannot be separated from it. It is 
the kind of entity which is denoted by an adjective, e.g. 
red, sweet, soft, etc. A quaUty seems to hang on the thing 
to which it belongs, and does not refer to anything beyond 
it. Now in this sense we cannot properly speak of rela- 
tions as qualities. As J. S. Mill* points out, the qualities 
of a thing are the attributes which are grounded on the 
sensations which the presence of that thing to our senses 

‘ Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 139-40. 

• Mill, A System of Logic, p. 43. 
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produces in our mind. A thing apparently possesses a 
quality , independently of any reference to any other object. 
But relations are not thus centred in one thing but always 
require a reference of one thing to other things. A rose 
may be said to be red without reference to any other object. 
But one thing cannot be said to be in or dttt of, without 
reference to something else. This fact is recognised even bj. 
those who would treat relations as attributes or adjectives. 
Thus Mill considers a relation to be that kind of attribute 
which is founded on some fact into which one object enters 
jointly with another object. But here Mill fails to see that 
instead of explaining relation as an attribute he pr^upposes 
relation itself as the basis of it. To say that ‘a relation is 
an attribute based on some fact into which one object enters 
jointly with another object’ is just to say that a relation is 
grounded on some relation, for “jointly with’’ means really 
“as related to’’. The same remark applies to Johnson’s 
idea of relation. He says, ‘A relation is properly defined 
as a “transitive adjective” , the orWss^ry adjective being 
distinguished as intransitive’.* This definition has, of 
course, the merit of recognising the fact that while ordinary 
adjectives like red and sweet have no reference to anything 
beyond the objects to which they belong, an adjective like 
a relation always implies a reference or transition from one 
thing to another. But as we have already pointed out, 
not only ordinary but all adjectives are intransitive in this 
sense. It is just this character that distinguishes, 
adjectives from relations. Hence to say that a relation is 
a “transitive adjective’’ is not only confusing, but is aJso 
to presuppose the idea of relation itself, for to be 'transitive’ 
means to be ‘related’. 

The view that relations are qualities seems to be 
implied also by certain forms of the theory of internal 

* W. E Johnson, Logic I, p..2Q4 n. 
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rela'tions. Thus according to one form of the theory, all 
relations are internal in the sense that they ‘fall within 
the nature of the related terms’. If by the nature of a 
term or thing we mean its full nature, then it will include 
all that is predicable of it. Now relations are as much 
predicable of^ thing as its other characteristics and thus 
Siecome its attributes. This is especially the case when 
some logicians say that all propositions are of the subject- 
predicate form. On this view of propositions, even rela- 
tions would be predicates of the related terms. The pro- 
position ‘A loves B' would, on this view, be put in the 
form, ‘A has the character of loving B', or ‘A has the 
predicate of loving B’. But in either case the relation is 
treated as a quality or adjective of the subject. The con- 
verse relations would likewise be put in the form, ‘B has 
the character of being loved by A’, or ‘B has the predicate 
of being loved by A’. Here also the relation is treated 
as a quality of the subject. But the first difficulty in 
taking relation as ^^^fharacter or quality of things is that 
we cannot predicate it of things as simply as we can predi- 
cate simple qualities of them. While we say simply that 
‘the rose is red’, we cannot as simply say ‘ A is loving-B’. 
We have to twist matters a bit and say ‘A has the character 
or predicate of loving B’. This shows that it is not the 
relation but the ‘relational character or property’ that is 
predicable of things. Some Indian logicians who do not 
recognise ‘relation’ as a separate category bring many of 
the ordinary relations among things under the category 
of quality (guna). Thus the Nyaya-VaisesDcas consider 
such relations as distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, 
remoteness, nearness, etc. as qualities of the things which 
have these relations. These relations seem to lend them- 
selves to the qualitative interpretation more easily than 
other relations like ‘loves’, ‘hates’, ‘is between’, ‘to the 
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west of’, etc. When ‘A is conjoined to B’, or 'A is ftear 
B’, it seems that A acquires a qualitative character like 
‘conjoined to B’ or ‘near B'. But even here the difficulty 
of treating these characters as really qualities remains. 
While a simple quaUty like ‘red’ or ‘sweet’ inhefes in one 
thing, these characters must equally belong^o two things 
or more. Hence they can hardly be treated as qualitiesf 
proper and simple. The second difficulty in treating rela- 
tions as qualities is that it leads to a vicious infinite re- 
gress. If relations are qualities, they will not do the 
work of relating, but would themselves require other rela- 
tions to relate them to things. But these other relations 
also being really qualities would need still others, and so 
on ad infinitum. Thirdly, as Bradley points out,* 
relations cannot be reduced to qualities, for ‘qualities are 
nothing without relations’. Qualities without relations are 
unintelligible and they cannot be found at aU. A quality 
is a particular character different from other characters. 
If there are no differences, there ar^ili^. qualities, since all 
must fall into one and be simply a homogeneous mass. 
But if there is any difference, then that implies a relation. 
It is not possible for us to think of qualities without think- 
ing of distinct characters. But we cannot think of these 
characters without the relation of difference between them. 
So it is not possible for us to treat relations as simply 
qualities. Nor can we treat qualities as relations. Brad- 
ley and Bosanquet both tell us that ‘relations cannot be 
reduced to qualities, nor qualities to relations’.® 

It would appear from the foregoing discussion that 
relations are neither things or substances, nor the qualities 
of things like red, round, sweet, etc. This fact has led 
some thinkers to treat relations as universals. 'Thus 

^ Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2nd. ed., pp. 21-25. 

* Bosanquet, Logic, 2nd. ed., p. 279. 
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Russell holds that relations are ‘the sort ot univer- 
sals generally represented by verbs and prepoations.’ By 
a universal he means that which is other than particular 
things, but may be shared by many particular things. ‘It 
is something other than particular things, which particular 
things parta&k of. Not being particular, it cannot exist in 
jthe world of sense. Moreover, it is not fleeting or change- 
able like the things of sense: it is eternally itself, immut- 
able and indestructible’. Thus like Platonic ideas, univer- 
sals are opposed to the particular things which are given 
in sensation and which exist in the physical world. But 
for this, it must not be supposed that they are ideas in our 
mind and are, therefore, mental. The being of universals 
does not depend on their being thought of or in any way 
apprehended by minds. Universals subsist in their own 
right in the world of being, but they may be apprehended 
by minds. Justice and whiteness are such universals re- 
presented by qualities. The quality of justice is different 
from just acts, bjjt is something common to them 
all. Similarly, \^meness is a universal in which all white 
things participate. But while just acts and white things 
are particular objects which exist in the physical world, 
justice and whiteness are not particular facts like them. 
Still, they are no less real than the particular facts. 
Rather, the particulars are what they are by participation 
in the corresponding universals. Now relations also are 
universals generally represented by verbs and prepositions. 
Take for example, the relation ‘loves' or ‘is to the north 
of'. The first relation may hold between any two persons, 
aud the second between any two objects which are phy- 
sical. ‘Loving’ is a relation which may hold between two 
or more persons and is common to them, but it is not con- 
fined to any pair of them. Likewise, the relation of ‘being 
to the norft of’ may be true of many things and so com- 
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mon to them. But while the persons or things can be 
perceived to exist in space and time, these relations do 
not exist in the ph5^ical world. There is no place or time 
where we can find the relation "north of”. Nor can we 
say that it is in our mind. If A is to the north of B, 
then that relation will be true of them even iHien no mind 
knows an5dhing about it. Thus the relation is neither 
in space nor in time, neither material nor mental; yet it 
is something. What is true of this relation is also true of 
all other relations. They are common to many particular 
things, but are not themselves particular things or sensible 
objects. As such, they must be treated as universals and 
placed in a world which is neither mental nor physical.* 
Apart from the difficulty of conceiving universals as 
entities which only subsist but do not exist in the spatio- 
temporal world, there are two main grounds on which the 
above view of relations seems to be unacceptable. If 
relations are universads, they are neither physical nor 
mental entities and must be placed ilj^a world which is 
neither physical nor mental. But in that case, we do 
not see how they relate mental and physical objects. If 
relations are neither material nor mental, and if they do 
not belong to the physical or the mental world, it 
is difficult to understand how they bear on physical and 
mental objects and bring them together in the way in 
which they seem to do in our experience. Physical things 
and minds, we say, exist and are related in space and 
time. But if these relations are neither in space nor in 
time, v(e can hardly speak of them cis the spaticil and 
temporal relations of things and minds. Secondly, rela- 
tions cannot be reduced to universals because a universal 
itself depends on relations. A universal, we are told, is 
that which is common to many particular objects. It is the 
' Vide (Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 139*154- 
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common jsature or character of many particular objects. 
But that things have a common nature means that they 
resiemble one another in some respect or respects. So, it 
is ' the relation of resemblance among many particular 
objects, on which the recognition of a universal depends. 
Further, a raiversal is what is related in the same way 
o many particulars and cannot have being apart 6:0m 
that relation. Thus tableness as a universal must be 
related to all tables and its being depends on such rela- 
tion. Hence universals are what they are, because of 
their relation to many particulars. From all this we see 
that universals depend on relations and that to explain a 
relation as a universal is to presuppose it. What the nature 
of universals really is we shall consider more fully in the 
next chapter. 

So far we have seen that relations are not sensible 
facte like things or their qualities and activities. While 
things or substances and their qualities and activities may 
be said to exist an^o be perceived by us, the relations 
between them cariiflot be said to exist and to be petceived 
in the same sense. A thing like a table, the brown colour 
that belongs to it and the resistance it offers to our hand 
when pressed against it, are all sensibly present and per- 
ceived by us. But the relation ‘in’ between the table and 
the room in which it exists, or that of ‘being owned’ bet- 
ween the table and its owner cannot be said to be a sensi- 
ble fact perceived by us in the same way. Now by facte 
we generally mean entities which exist in space and time, 
e.gi physical things, minds, and their qualities and 
actions. As such, what does not exist in space and time 
is not regarded by us as a fact. The objects of the world 
are found to possess certain values for us. They are re- 
garded by us 0 beautiful or ugly, good or bad. But 
while these objects are regarded as so many facte,. . their 
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values are not so regarded by us. Hence values are not 
facts like the things which possess them. Since relations 
also do not exist in space and time, we are to say liiat 
they are not facts like the things, qualities and actions 
between which they hold. It might be said heTe that rela- 
tions also are facts, but they are facts of a^riifferent kind 
from those that exist in space and time. While th^ 
latter are existent facts, relations are subsistent facts or 
entities.This seems to be the view implied by Russell's 
theory of relations as universals. But what a subsistent 
entity other than existent facts is, we can hardly make 
intelligible to ourselves. We can understand what a phy- 
sical or mental fact is, but we cannot properly understand 
what a subsistent fact which is neither physical nor mental 
is like. Of course, we do not deny that it is something. 
But it seems to us better not to call it a fact at all. Values, 
for example, are neither facts nor fictions; rather they are 
the expressions of our feelings of appreciation of facts. 
Relations also are not fictions, altho^i^ they are not to be 
treated as facts. Relations are not fads but the ways or 
forms of ordering facts. They stand not for facts but for 
the order and arrangement among facts. The facts are 
the terms of a relation, and the relation is the way in 
which the terms are ordered and arranged in our experi- 
ence. The ordering of the terms has reference to a whole 
or system on the one hand, and to the action or function 
of the terms within that system on the other. Thus a rela- 
tion is an order among facts relatively to their action or 
function in a system. The relations among the players 
in a football game have reference to their respective func- 
tions in the game as a S5^tem or whole. Their relations 
are just the ways in which their activities are ordered and 
adjusted in the course of the game. Apart from reference 
to flieir activities in the game, fiiere would not be the 
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relations which we find among them. It follows from this 
that things which do not act on and affect one another 
within one system will have no relations. This is the 
reason why in the absence of any interaction Leibniz's 
monads cannot properly enter into any relations with one 
another. It^lpllows also that the same terms will have 
different relations according to their functions in different 
Systems. The same books in the same library will stand 
in different relations to one another when they are ordered 
and arranged according to such different principles as size, 
colour, subject-matter and language. Another conse- 
quence of our view is that if certain terms are incapable 
of functioning as members of a particular system, they will 
have none of the relations which imply that system. 
Relations like ‘far’, ‘near’ ‘north of’ etc. imply the spatial 
system. Things which do not exist in space, i.e. do not 
belong to the spatial system cannot have these relations. 
Thus we cannot sensibly talk of virtue being to the north 
of vice. Similarly, inanimate objects which do not belong 
to- the moral systarfT^cannot have moral relations. One 
stone cannot be said to be more virtuous or wicked than 
another. Ordinary relations like ‘in’ and ‘upon’, ‘before’ 
and ‘after’ require that their terms must belong to and 
function within the spatio-temporal system. When one 
thing contains or supports another thing in space, we say 
that the second is ‘in’ or ‘upon’ the first. These relations 
thus express the wa)^ in which the actions of two things 
are ordered in space. Similarly, when one thing precedes 
or succeeds another thing in time, we say that the one is 
before or after the other. This is how their actions are 
ordered in time. Hence we say that relations are not facts 
but the ways or forms in which facts are ordered and 
arranged in a system. 

The many ways in which facts are or may be ordered, 
16 
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and consequently, the many relations which we find among 
them are not all of the same kind. Certain t5q)es of rela- 
tions seem to be more fundamental than others so far as 
the related terms are concerned. Some relations are 
universal and necessary for all facts, some seem to 
be necessary for certain facts, while others ^ not appear 
to be necessary for many facts. If by facts we mean, as 
we do mean, entities which exist in space and time as so 
many particulars, then among facts we are to include phy- 
sical things, minds, their qualities and actions All such 
facts by their very nature require to be related in space 
and time, and by causality. Particular facts are what 
they are by virtue of these relations. Facts like things, 
qualities and actions cannot he. unless they are in space 
and time and are causally related to one another. Like- 
wise, one fact is a particular of a certain kind in so far 
as it differs from other facts and resembles some facts. 
One table is a kind of particular fact because of its resem- 
blance with other tables and different from whatever is 
not a table. It would thus appear^that the spatial, 
temporal and causal relations as also the relations of 
difference and resemSlance are the most fundamental of all 
relations. These and other fundamental relations we 
propose to call constitutive relations in so far as they 
determine the nature and existence of the terms related 
by them. There are certain other relations which, 
although not fundamental for all facts, seem to be 
necessary for the facts related by them. These rela- 
tions are not constitutive of all facts, but only of 
those that are related by them. A man’s or woman’s 
relation to a son or daughter is what makes him 
or. her a father or mother. Apart from relation to some 
child, a man would not be a father, nor a woman a mother. 
Of course, he may be a man or she may be a woman 
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without a child, but not a father or a mother. Thus the 
relation to some child enters into the coniwtatioh of 
father or mother, and is so far constitutive of each of 
ithem. Contrariwise, one would not be a son or a 
daughter apart from relation to both a father and 
a mother. T<^be a son or daughter is to be necessarily 
related to nne’s parents. Similarly, if one is to be a teacher 
^ne must be related to a student, and if one is to be a 
student one must be related to some teacher. Without 
these relations one may be a man or a boy, but not a 
teacher or student. Thus these relations enter into the 
connotations of teacher and student. As distinguished 
from these constitutive relations, there are some relations 
which are non-constitutive in the sense that they do not 
determine the being and nature of the related terms as we 
understand them. When a book is on a table, the relation 
‘on’ or ‘upon’ which relates the one to the other does not 
appear to be constitutive of either. The book or the table 
has being only as it ^in space and time and is the effect 
of some causes an«l^conditions. Further, the relation of . 
the book to some subject-matter, author and language is 
a part of the connotation of hook. There cannot be a book 
without relation also to these things. What a book is apart 
from its relation to some subject, author and language, we 
cannot say, because there is then no book at all. But the 
relation ‘on’ in which the book stands to the table does 
not enter into the being or the connotation of either. The 
book which ir now on the table may be removed elsewhere 
and its relation to the table cease. But even then the 
book remains a book and so also the table. Neither the 
existence nor the nature of the book or the table is affected 
thereby. Such relations which do not form a part of the 
being or connotation of the terms related may be called 
non-constitutive relations. 
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Now we are in a position to decide the controversy as 
to whether relations are internal or external. Whether a 
relation is internal or external depends on the nature of 
the relation and the terms related. If the relation is in'^ 
any sense constitutive of the terms, i.e. if it conditions the 
existence and nature of the terms, it wouljjj^ be internal ; 
if not, it would be external. From our standpoint all con- 
stitutive relations are internal, whereas all non-constitu^' 
tive relations are external. The relation of ‘being in' 
space and time is constitutive of all physical things, minds 
(as distinguished from the spiritual self), and their qualities 
and activities. So also, the relations of 'being caused’ by 
something, ‘being different from' other things and ‘being 
similar to’ certain things are constitutive or determinative of 
all objects of the world. An object like the table before me 
is what it is because it is a substance which has certain 
qualities and activities and which exists in space and time 
and is causally related to other things. And as a table it 
must be similar to other tables and^ifferent from what is 
not a table. Apart from all these r^feions a table would 
not be a table at all. Some neo-realists like Russell 
speak of a reed table which is other than the perceived 
table, and of which the perceived qualities are not directly 
the properties. But a thing which has no perceived colour, 
shape, and size, etc., may be a real like atoms or electrons 
and protons; it can hardly be a thing like a table. Hence 
we say that such relations as ‘being in' space and time, 
‘having qualities’, etc., are constitutive of all things or 
objects and are, therefore, internal to them. Other rela- 
tions like ‘father of’, ‘son of', etc. are found to be consti- 
tutive, not of all objects, but of those that are related by 
them. They enter into and determine our concepts of 
those objects. Apart from such relations the concepts 
would not be applied to those objects, and they would be 
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differently conceived by us and thus become different 
objects. Hence these relations also are internal to the 
terms related by them. If, however, a relation be such 
that it does not affect the existence and nature or the con- 
cepts of the terms related by it, we are to say that it is 
an external rSation. The relation of a book to the table 
iln which it is placed is, as we have already explained, 
a non-constitutive and external relation. It might be 
said here that the full nature or complete conception of an 
object would involve all its relations to other objects, and, 
therefore, all its relations would be internal. This is 
implied in the idealistic argument for the internality of all 
relations. But here it should be pointed out that we are 
not yet in a position to say what the ideally complete 
nature or conception of an object is. We are rather con- 
cerned with the actual nature of objects as now known 
and agreed upon by us. A table may ideally contain the 
whole universe within it. But if we take it in its ideal 
character it ceases^#*1t)e a table and becomes the whole 
universe and the question of its relation to other things 
does not arise at all. When we consider the relation bet- 
ween a table and the book placed on it, we are to take 
them in their accepted meanings as particular physical 
objects denoted by two different concepts. As such, the 
relation appears to be external. If, therefore, we take, as 
we should take, our stand on the accepted notions or con- 
ceptions of the things or objects of the world, we must say 
that while some relations are internal, others are external 
to the terms related by them. 
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THE NATURE OF UNIVERSALS 

By the universal we mean that whic^is common to 
and shared by all the particulars of a certain class or kinJil' 
The ordinary objects of our perception like a table, a chair, 
a red or a white colour, are particulars in the sense that 
each of them exists in and is limited to a particular part 
of space and time. They are also different from and ex- 
clusive of one another. One table is different from another 
table and excludes it from within itself. So also is the ‘ 
other table in relation to the first. Similarly, one colour is 
different from another colour and both cannot be at the same 
point of space at the same time. But while the particulars 
are thus limited in space and time, and are exclusive of one 
another, the universal is something which belongs to many 
particulars at the same time. not limited to any 

particular space and time, but is said to be present in many 
particulars occupying different spaces and different times. 
'Things of a certain class have something common in them 
by virtue of which they are grouped together in the same ^ 
class and called by the same name. Men, cows and swans 
have, severally, something in common on account of 
which they bear certain general names and are arranged 
into certain classes, each of which is different from the 
rest. Similarly, different colours like red, yellow, green, 
etc., have something common in them because of which 
they are all grouped into the class of colours and called 
by the same name 'colour'. So also, different virtuous 
acts have something in common, in view of which each 
of them is called virtuous and all of them are brought , 
under the class of ‘virtue’ as distinguished from actions of 
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a dilferent character. Now the thought of what all the 
particulars of a certain class have in common is called a 
general idea or class-concept, and the something which 
they have in common is called their generality or univer- 
sal. Thus manhood or humanity is common to all men 
and is, therSlbre, the universal in them. Cowness and 
■Hableness are in this sense the universals in all cows and 
tables respectively. Colour as something which is common 
to and shared by all particular colours is their universal. 
Likewise, virtue and justice are universals in the sense 
that they, are common to all virtuous and just acts respec- 
tively. Mt will be seen here that the particulars which 
share in a certain universal are so many concrete cases 
or examples of that universal. As compared with these, 
the universal seems to -be more or less abstract. Thus 
different men are but different examples or instances of 
what manhood is, and different just acts exemplify 
in different ways what we mean by justice. Hence the 
particulars whichjj^^jfBVe the same universal in them are 
called instances of the universal. It will be also seen that 
while the particulars, like this or that man, this or that 
just act, exist in space and time, the universals like man- 
hood and justice do not exist in and are not limited by 
space and time. Manhood as a universal is in all men 
wherever and whenever they may be. Justice as another 
universal pertains to and characterises all just acts, be 
they past, present or future. 

So far we have explained what we mean by the uni- 
versal. We have not committed ourselves to any parti- 
cular view or theory with regard to the nature of the 
universal. We have simply said that the universad is 
something which is common to and shared by all the 
particulars of a class or kind, and is the groimd of their 
being brought under the sanje class and called by the 
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same name. Now the question, we have to ask, is: 
What is this something tiiat is common to the particulars 
of a class or kind? In other words, the question is.'- 
What sort of entity is this universal? We have also to 
ask a further question: How is the universal known by 
us? 

The answer given by Plato to the above question^ 
deserves our consideration first, not because it is the best, 
but because it is typical of all realistic philosophy. Al- 
though Plato believed in a separate world of “ideas" 
over and above the world of sense, he was a realist in the 
modern sense of the term in so far as he accorded an in- 
dependent eternal reality to what we call “universals”. 
Plato's “theory of ideas or forms” is substantially a theory 
as to the nature of “universals”. We have, according to 
Plato, no knowledge with regard to things of sense. 
Knowledge must be true, and it can be true only if it per- 
tains to that which truly is, i.e. is real. The things of 
sense have such contrary and cof!N5,{iictory characters 
that no character or quality can be truly ascribed to them. 
As having no definite and fixed characters of their own, 
these things of sense cannot be called real. So we can- 
not have definite knowledge of them; we can only have 
probable views or opinion about them. Of what, then, 
is this knowledge? According to Plato, it is of the un- 
changing “forms” or “ideas” underl)dng different classes 
of sensible objects. Wherever several things belong to the 
same class and are called by the same name, we are to 
know that there is a common essence in which they all 
participate. This common essence is what Plato calls an 
“idea” or “form”. The “idea” or “form” is not subject 
to change or destruction like the things of sense. It is 
eternal, immutable and indestructible. The things of 
sense are but copies or reflections of the “ideas”, and 
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what semblance of reality belongs to them is derived from 
die eternal “ideas”. Thus for Plato, imiversals are real 
and eternal essences in which the particulars of sens e parti- 
c ipate and from which they derive a sort of quasi-realitv . 
and we know the universals, no t throug h -senses- but 
throu gh the rea son . 

Bertrand Russell in his early works advocates a 
theory of universals which is largely Plato's, with, of 
course, certain modifications. According to him, univer- 
sals are entities which are eternal and immutable. The 
essence of the universal is that it is opposed to the partL- 
oilar thi ngs that are given in sensation. ‘Whatever is 
given in sensation, or is of the same nature as things given 
in sensation, is a particular; by opposition to this, a uni- 
versal is an)dhing which may be shared by many parti- 
culare’s. Broadly speaking, proper^aihes" stand for parti- 
^ars, while other substantives, adjectives, prepositions, 
and verbs stand for universals. We have seen how sub- 
stantives like maij|(#!fi table stand respectively for the 
universals 'manhood' and ‘tableness'; and adjectives like 
white, red, just, etc., stand for certain universals like 
whiteness, redness, justice, etc. Like these, verbs and 
prepositions also stand for universals. When I say “I 
like this”, the verb “like” denotes something which may 
be shared by many particulars in so far as different people 
may like different things. It thus stands for a universal. 
Similarly, prepositions like ‘of' ‘upon', etc. represent cer- 
. tain relations which may be common to many things. 
When we say ‘the student of a college', ‘the book on the 
table', the words “of” and “on” express relations which 
here hold between two couples of objects, but may hold 
between many other couples as well. They thus stand for 
universals. The reality of universals cannot be denied. 
Even if it be possible for us to deny the reality of the uni- 
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versaJb represented by adjectives and substantives, we 
cannot deny the reality of those denoted by verbs and pre- 
positions. Thus it may be said that there are no univer- 
sals like manhood and whiteness, and that these words 
stand respectively for the resemblances among different 
men and white colours. But even then w?^haveTo~admiF 
that the r elation of resembl ance wh ich holds betwe ef 
diff erent particiii^ is so far ji u niversal. And if we have 
tolidmit this universal, there is nothing to prevent us from 
admitting other universals like manhood and whiteness. As 
to the question: What sort of entity is this universal?' 
Russell’s answer is that it is neither ment al nor physi - 
cal. The being of universals is not merely mental. What- 
ever being belong^ to them is independent of their being 
thought of or in any \^ay apprehended by minds. When 
we think of a universal like the relation ‘north of' between 
two things, our thought is an act of the mind and is men- 
tal. But the object of our thought, namely, the relation 
is as independent of our thought SH^e things it relates. 
It belongs to the independent world which our thought 
apprehends but does not create. Universals, then, are not 
mental entities. /Nor are they physical entities. By their 
very nature they are opposed to all particular physical 
entities. Physical entities exist in space and time. But 
universals do not so exist in t ime and spac e. Mental enti- 
ties also, likelhoughite^ and feelings, may be said to exist 
in so far as they are in time. tJniversals beirig neither in 
space nor in time cannot be said;;,to exist even in this se nse. 
So Russell thinks that universals do not exist, btit they 
subsist o r have beins , and their being is -tinigless; The 
world of universals, therefore, may also be described as 
the woVld of being . The world of being is unchangeable, 
while the world of existence is fleeting. For Plato, the one 
is real and the other is semi-real, being but a pale shadow 
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of the first. But the truth is that both are real, and both 
ye important for philosophy. With regard to our know- 
ledge of universals, Russell tells us that we have an 
immediate knowledge of or acquaintance with them. 
'When we se^ a white patch, we are acquainted, in the 
first instance^with the particular patch; but by seeing 
•many white patches, we easily learn to abstract the white- 
ness which they all have in common and thus learn to be 
.^icquainted with whiteness’. In a similar way we are ac- 
quainted with other kinds of universals like relations of 
space and time, resemblance, brotherhood, and so on.* 
Among Indian realists the Nyaya-Vaisesikas* maintain 
a view of the universal which is similar to that of 
Russell as explained above. According to them, univer- 
sals are eternal entities which are dfetinct from, but in here 
in, many in dividuals. There is the same universal in all 
the individuals of a class. The universal is the basis of 
the notion of sa menes s that we have with regard to all the 
individuals of a ^(itin class. It is because there is one 
common essence present in different individuals that they 
are brought under one class and thought of as essentially 
the same. Thus t he universal is a r eal entity or esse nce 
in things, which correspo nds to a genyal idea or cl ass- 
concept in our mind. Then, we are told that universaJs 
do no t particip ate in existence . They do n ot exist in sp ace 
a nd time, but have being and inhere in substances, quali- 
ties and actions or physical movements. There is no uni- 
versal subsisting in another universal, because there is but 
one single universal for one class of objects. If there were 
two or more universals in the same class of things, they 
would exhibit contrary and even contradictory iiatures and 
we could not classify them one way or the other. The 


* Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, chaps. IX-X. 

* Vide, the author's The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, pp. i8o f. 
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same individuals could have been men and cows at the same 
time. In respect of their scope or extent, unive rsajs mayr 
be distinguished into the hi^hest^. the. lowest, aiid. the inten- 
mediate^ ' Being hood' is the highest universal, since all 
other universals come under it. Tablenes s as the univer- 
sal present in all tables is the lowest, since if has the most 
limited or narrowest extent. It is present only in aUW 
tables, but not in any other kind of things. Substantiali ty 
or thinghood as another universal is i ntftmnftdiatft hetwftftn 
the ^ghest a nd the lowe st. It is wider in relation to uni- 
versals lik^earthness, waterness, etc., and narrower in 
relation to the universal ‘beinghood’ which belongs to -sub- 
stance, quality and action. 

With regard to the knowledge of universals, the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas differ from other realists in holding that 
those which inhere in perceptible objects are perceived by 
the senses which perceive their locus. They do not, like 
Plato and Russell, place the universals in a world different 
and separate from that in which particulars exist. 
Both the universal and the particular have being in the 
saune real world, and both are perceived by our senses. 
The universals of substances or things are perceived by 
the senses of sight and touch, provided they are visible 
and tangible things respectively. Thus jarness, treeness 
and manhood are universals that inhere respectively in all 
individual jars, trees and men. When perceiving any of 
these individuals, we directly cognise the universal inher- 
ing in it. Similar is the case with regard to our knowledge 
of the universals pertaining to qualities and actions. 
These are perceived along with the particulars in which 
they are. When perceiving such qualities as a red colour, 
a fragrant smell, a sweet taste and a hard touch, we also 
know directly, i.e. perceive, the universals of colour, smell, 
taste and touch as such. When we perceive a particular 
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kind of movement we know directly what motion in gene- 
ral is. Thus all universals which pertain to sensible 
objects, are perceived along with the perception of those 
objects. 

S® far we have stated that the realistic theory of the uni- 
versal as hoSd by Plato, Russell (in his early works), 
,^d the Nyaya-Vaisesikas in India. Now we are to ob- 
serve that it involves certain difficulties which make it im- 
probable and unacceptable. Of course, to conceive of 
the universal as an eternal and unchanging entity or 
essence is to make it easier for us to think how the same thing 
may be common to many individuals, as the jiniversal, 
by its definition, is. But the difficulty is that our actual 
experience does not reveal any such eternal and^indes- 
tructible essence in the individuals of a class or kind. .M 
that our experience of the individual objects of the world 
justifies us in saying is that they are similar in certain res- 
P^ts_^d different in others., _Even if it be true that the 
similarity of thinK^pst be due to their identify on some 
point, we are to that the identity is not found to lie 
in any eternal entity or essence of the type of which Plato 
and other realists speak. It lies, rather, in certain charac- 
ters or functions which the individuals of a class possess 
in common.'^ If the universal were really an eternal entity 
of the Platonic t3^e and, therefore, having a separate 
and independent being of its own, we are to say that it 
stands on the same level with the individuals. It becomes 
a distinct and separate entity like other individual entities.' 
Further, if universals are placed in a separate world of 
their own, like the world of “ideas” or “subsistents”, we 
cannot properly explain their relation to the particular 
existent objects. The universals and the particulars 
occupy two different and separate worlds and, therefore, 
.can hardly enter into any real relation with one another. 
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Again, as some Indian nominalists like the Buddhists 
have pointed out, the above theory of universals as inde- 
pendent and eternal entities which have being in a separate 
world, has to face special difficulties when new individuals 
come into existence or old ones pass out of existence. If 
cowness be the universal in all cows, we ac:- to say that 
when a cow is born, the universal somehow finds its way., 
to the new individual j and when an old cow dies it finds 
its way to some other new individual or back to the world 
of "ideas” or "subsistents”. All this is not only highly 
improbable but even impossible. *^he universals, we are 
told, are neither physical nor mental entities. But if it be 
so, we cannot understand how they can move and find 
their way from here to there. To pass from one thing to 
another, or from one world to the other, an entity must 
somehow move, and it can move only it it has a physical 
character, which the universal has not. It should, how- 
ever, be noted here that Russell has in his later works 
abandoned the above theory of uni ^ rsals. 

The theory of universals, we ha^‘ discussed above, 
may be called ‘entitative’ in the sense that it takes the 
universal as an unchanging and eternal entity which is 
independent of the particulars in which it may be 
exemplified. • As distinguished from it, we have another 
theory of the universal according to which, the universal 
is not an independent entity entering the particulars from 
outside, but a unity which iS in the particulars and 
is realised in the particulars. This is known as the theory 
of ‘concrete universals'. 

This theory is Hegelian in origin and has been 
expounded at great length and defended with great pains 
by many idealistic thinkers ever since Hegel. Among 
them, Bradley and Bosanquet are its two chief exponents 
and we shall follow them first in our account of the theory. 
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Acewding t* Bradley’, the universal is “the identity of 
differences". We say that a real thing exists in different 
places and times and that it undergoes changes of condi- 
tions and attributes and yet remains the same throughout 
these differences. It is thus an identity which appears 
and remains tljg same, in differences^ The real universal 
h just such an identity in difference. It has an internal 
'diversity of content. ’^But amid its diversity or many ness, 
it still remains one and the same. That sameness can 
exist together with difference is a fact which cannot be 
denied. ‘To deny it’, says Bradley, ‘is to affront common 
sense. It is, in fact, to use words which could have no 
meaning. If you- will not assume that identity holds 
throughout different contexts, you cannot advance one 
single step in apprehending the world. There will 
be neither change nor endurance, and still less, motion 
through space of an identical body; there will neither be 
selves nor things’.^ When there is change, there is 
something which changes and consequently remains the 
same throughout di'^Ssity. To endure means for a thing 
to remain the same through successive moments of time. 
The motion of an identical body means that it remains the 
same through its different positions in space. What we 
'mean by a self or a thing is also an identity which ex- 
presses itself through its changes and in the diversity of 
its constituent characters. In all these cases, therefore, we 
see how identity co-exists with difference, and is a real 
union of differences. By the concrete universal is meant 
such a real unity in diversity, or an identity in difference. 

While the concrete universal stands for a real identity 
in difference, the abstract univers^ means the identity of 
a character taken apart from and dndependently of differ- 

* Cf. The Principles of Logic, pp. 45, 187 (2nd ed.). 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 307. 
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ence. Thus red as a quality may be said to be identical 
in all red things and to have a being independently of 
their other different characters. These things may differ 
in all other respects, but the red in them remains identical. 
The distinction between the concrete and the abstract 
univer^ corresponds to that between the concrete and the 
abstract particular. The concrete particular is a real 
finite object. Its existence as a finite has certain definiti 
limits which make it finite. These limits exclude it from 
other things and also exclude other things from it. And 
it is this exclusion by others and exclusion of others that 
constitute its particularity. As distinguished from it, the 
abstract particular is just itself and nothing else. If it 
has any quality, that would be single and unrelated to all 
other qualities. It has neither extension in space nor 
duration in time. It would be something like a momen- 
tary point or phase of existence, of which the like is not 
to be found an5rwhere in the world. Now, according to 
Bradley, the abstract universal and &e abstract particular 
do not exist. There is no such thing^^an abstract univer- 
sal like red which is not of this or that shade, or a triangle 
which is neither equilateral nor isosceles nor scalene. An 
abstract particular also is not to be verified in experience 
and we cannot point to anything like it in the real 
world.* 

‘The abstract universal and the abstract particular, 
then, are what does not exist. But the concrete particular 
and the concrete universal both have reality, and they are 
different names for the individual’*. What is real is 
individual, and an individual is that which maintains its 
unity or identity through the diversity or differences of its 
characters and conditions. We may look at it from two 

‘ Cf. The Principles of Logic, p, 187 (2nd ed.). 

• Op. cit., p. 188. 
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different standpoints, from one of which we call it a parti- 
cular and from the other, a universal. One individual, 
when set against other individuals, is a concrete particular. 
The same individual is a concrete universal when regarded 
as the unity or identity of its different chciracters and con- 
ditions. ^y «&€ concrete universal, therefore, Bradley 
.^neans the self-identity of a thing through jthe differences 
of its spatial, temporal and qualitative characters, or 
through the diversity of its constituent attributes. As 
such, the concrete universal is, for him, the individual 
which is a real identity in difference."*) 

Like Bradley, Bosanquet makes a sharp distinction 
between the abstract and the concrete universal, and takes 
the latter as one with the individual. The abstract univer- 
sal stands for any character or characters which are repea- 
ted in the same way in a number of things. It has no 
reference to the differences that fall within any one of these 
things or hold between one thing and another. It is formed 
by attending to th^j^mon character or characters of a 
number of things and disregarding their differences altoge- 
ther. It is thus an extract or an abstract which we get 
when we omit all the differences of things and retain only 
that which is identical in them. WTis an identity, no doubt, 
but it is such in spite of the differences, rather than in and 
through them, and, therefore, tells us nothing about them. 
The abstract universal, Bosanquet points out, has many 
defects. It gives rise to the most artificial classes or groups 
of things and beings. If, for example, we take an abstract 
universal like red as the basis of our classification of 
animals, taken apart from their other characters, we will 
have a group in which such diverse creatures as red men, 
horses and cats will have to be put together. The abstract 
universal also prohibits the consideration of the entire or 
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concrete nature of any thing or individual by itself, since 
it has to view it in the light of an identity apsirt from differ- 
ences. It also closes the possibility of a world or system 
of which things or individuals are the members. No 
world or system can be constituted by the identical psoper- 
ties of things, taken apart from all diversity^ If things are 
taken only in respect of their identical properties, we wij^ 
have a whole or class of repetitions, but not a world of 
many inter-related things. “It" takes all sorts to make a 
world; a class is essentially of one sort only.''* Further, 
the method of abstraction by which we arrive at the abs- 
tract universal leads us to suppose that the wider the 
universal is, the more devoid of content it will be, and the 
most general knowledge will, therefore, be completely 
empty. The universal man stands only for that which is 
common to all men and excludes their differences. As 
such, it would include niuch less than what is to be found 
in any individual man. If we rise higher up the tree of 
Porphyry we see how the wider c\as^j^imal will have less 
content than that of man. In this way when we come to 
the highest universal w’e seem to get a concept which is 
devoid of all contents, excepting perhaps the idea of mere 
being. But the idea of, abstraction thus implied is altoge- 
ther wrong. The higher genus is not emptier but richer 
than the lower ones, since it represents the generad plan 
on which the latter are built.® If, therefore, the abstract 
universal turns out to be emptier and insignificant in rela- 
tion to the 'Individuals coming under it, we must look for 
universals of a different type. These are what Bosanquet 
calls “concrete universals'*. The concrete universals are 
‘identities into which differences enter or which persist 


‘ Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 37 ; 
cf. also p. 35. 

* Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic, p* 
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through differences”.* The concrete universal may be 
contrasted with the abstract as a centre of radii compared 
with a superficial area.’® The abstract universal includes 
a large number of particulars and thus covers a large 
extent of area. It includes all the individuals which share 
a common pui^icate, represented by their universal .;^^he 
^oncrete universal, however,' is the identical cenfre of 
reference for different characters, or predicates. Tt is a 
single subject to which different predicates can be attached. 
It is a systematic identity which subordinates diversify to 
itself, or reveals itself as the spirit of conununion and 
totality, within which identity and difference . are distin- 
guishable but inseparable points of view. This means 
that a concrete universal is not an identical character in 
many things, but the self-identity of a thing in and through 
the differences of its characters and the complexity of its 
contents. It is a system which maintains its unity amid 
diversity, and is the same in and through many different 
parts and processe s| ^As such, “a world” as a system of 
many different thm^ and events is a better type of the 
universal than a class of things which is a whole of repeti- 
tions of the same character. Such a world, Bosanquet tells 
us, is one with the ‘Individual’. An ordinary individual, 
represented by a proper name, is a concrete universal in 
so far as it is the unity of many different characters and 
conditions. But the real individual is ‘something which is 
complete and self-contained. It is the ultimately real, and 
is that which has nothing without to set against it, and 
which is pure self-mainteucmce within’.'* ‘It is the self- 
contained, self-existent or self-dependent’.''' In this sense 

* Bosanquet, Logic, V. I, p. 207. 

* Individuality and Value, p. 39. 

® cit., p. 46. 

^ Op, cit., p. 68. 

® Bosanquet, Logic, V. II, p. 253. 
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‘there can only be one individual, and that, the individual, 
the Absolute,’* Therefore, there is really one concrete 
universal, namely, the Absolute. 

The theory of ‘concrete universals', as elaborated by 
Bradley and Bosanquet, seems to be defective in one 
fundamental respect. It gives us a tifcory, not of 
the universal, but of what is not universal, namely, th^ 
individual. By the universal we generally mean that 
which is common' to many particulars and is yet distin- 
guished from the particulars. Contrariwise, the particu- 
lars are finite and limited objects which exclude one ano- 
ther, but may participate in the same universal. Thus the 
rmiversal and the particular are correlative to, but none 
the less, different and distinct from each other. Now an 
individual is just a particular of the sort herein defined. 
It is a thing or self which maintains its existence in relation 
to and distinction from other things and selves. Like the 
ordinary particulars of experience, such as a colour, 
a stone, a piece of paper, the indivi^^s also have certain 
common characters and participate in some universals. It 
is, therefore, usual to define the universal as that which is 
common to many particulars or many individuals. Hence 
there seems to be no justification for identifying the 
universal with the individual in the way Bradley and 
Bosanquet have done it. To do so is to ignore an import- 
ant and accredited distinction between the two, and to 
violate common usage in philosophy, '/it is, as Bosanquet 
points out, true that a particular thing may be looked at 
from two points of view. From the one, it may be re- 
garded as only excluding other things from within itself. 
From the other, it may be regarded as a unity which con- 
tains diversity within it and maintains itself through the 
<fiversity of its internal contents. It is in this latter aspect 

^ * Individuality and Value , p. 68. 
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that a particular thing is more appropriately called an 
individual. And the concrete universal is a name for each 
thing in this aspect in which it subordinates diversity of 
content to an abiding unify. But even here we cannot 
ignore the distinction between the universal and the parti- 
cular. ■ A pa'fticular thing may be regarded as an indivi- 
vdual in the sense that it exhibits a unify in diversify. None 
the less, it remains a particular and does not become a 
universal in the accepted sense of being that which is com- 
mon to many things. If, however, we choose here to 
follow Bradley and Bosanquet and say that the concrete 
universal is the individual and the individual is something 
which is complete and self-contained, we shall be left with 
only one individual, namely, the Absolute. This one 
individual being the only concrete universal, the logical 
problem of universals in the plural will cease to have any 
importance in philosophy. Of course, with Bradley and 
Bosanquet we may speak of different degrees of univer- 
sals. But if by th^ipiversal we mean the individual which 
is complete and sl^-contained, there would be no reason- 
able ground for positing it anywhere except the Absolute 
or the world as a whole, for no thing or being in the world 
is really complete and self-contained. All things of the 
world, including our self, are so far from being self-con- 
tained that the existence of each depends more or less on 
the help and co-operation of all the rest. The logical pro- 
blem of universals, therefore, is not solved by the idealist's 
flight to the Absolute: rather it is evaded by any such 
attempt. In discussing the logical problem of universals 
what we want to know is the nature of the universal as 
something which is common to all the particulars of a 
certain class or kind. * 

The theory of "concrete universals” has been ex- 
plained in a different way by some other idealistic thinkers. 
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This we should now consider as being more in keeping 
with the logical problem of universals. This problem, as 
we have said, is concerned with the determination of the 
nature of the universal as something which is common to 
all the particulars of a class or kind. Professor R.F.A. 
Hoernle in his article on "Concerning Unitfe’sals”* holds 
the view that ‘the universal is a class-character which is^ 
common to, or identical in, many objects whose member- 
ship of the class is thereby determined', and that ‘it is also 
a standard or norm which enables us to judge that a parti- 
cular is good or bad of its kind’. We all know that a 
general name "applies in the same sense to many objects”. 
The reason for this is that the many objects possess cer- 
tain common qualities or characters in virtue of which they 
are treated as members of the same class.") It is because 
they have the same qualities that they become members 
of the same class and are denoted by the same general 
name. ^ But by having the same qualities we cannot mean 
that the members of a class are “exaq^ similar’/ or iden- 
tical with one anothei(and that they are distinguished only 
by their numerical difference^)like two newly-minted coins 
or the "identical twins” of popular parlance.'' So far as 
natural kinds or classes are concerned, we do not see that 
the members of a class are exactly similar and exhibit only 
numerical difference. ^Vhat we actually find is that the 
class-character in them feceives, different modifications) 
‘Individual specimens differ from each other, very largely, 
by differences which are, in fact, parligdar modifications 
of their species-and-genus characters ’.'^These characters 
being usually called "universals” and the instamces in which 
they are realised “particulars”, Hoernle proposes to hold 
the view that 'a universal is rea lised '"rnore or less ” in its 
particulars'. There are two ways in which a universal 

* Vide, Mind, 1927, pp. 179-204, 
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may be realised “more or less” in its particulars. Firstly, 
if the universal be a simple quality like a red or white 
colour, then it will be realised in the particulars in varying 
degrees. Thus two white things may be said to have the 
same universal, white colour, realised in them in different 
shades or degsees of brightness. Secondly, if the universal 
T>be a compound or complex of qualities more or less closely 
inter-related and mutually dependent, it is realised in its 
particulars in varying modes. Thus rationality as a uni- 
versal is a complex of different kinds of activities and 
interests which constitute the ‘‘life of reason”. And it is 
realised in different men in such varying modes as art, 
science, religion, philosophy, etc. Different men partici- 
pate in the universal ‘rationality’, in different ways, some 
as artists, some as scientists, and so on. Thus we see that 
the universal does not stand for any identical quality or 
qualities in the particulars. If it were so, the particulars 
could not be distinguished from one another, except for 
their numerical difference. But then, their difference' 
would be due, to anything in their nature, but to 
something which is external to it, namely, the occupation 
of different positions in space. So we should not conceive 
the universal abstractly as standing for some self-identical 
quality of the particulars. On the other hand, we should 
take it to mean, concretely, an ‘‘identity in difference”, 
a class-character which is realised in different degrees and 
modes in the particulars. In other words, the universal 
is the same class-character which is realised in the differ- 
ences of its degrees and modes as exhibited in the mem- 
bers of the class. ‘Rationality is a universal which 
is realised in its instances, not as a standing possession, 
but rather as a variable achievement. Universals are thus 
variable in the degree and mode of their realisation'. The 
universal is not only a class-character, but also a norm or 
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standard. We judge the particulars as good or bad of 
their kind according as they realise the universal in them 
in a greater or lesser degree and in a more or less com- 
lurehensive way. 

Professor Brand Blanshard has made an elaborate 
attempt to establish the theory of concrete i^iversals in a 
new form as against the old theory of abstract universals.. 
According to him, the abstract universal is a fiction, 
although a veiy useful fiction. There is no such thing as 
abstract colouredness, or triangularity, or animality that 
remains identical through a variety of species and consti- 
tutes a species by the addition of further characters from 
without. The universal as an abstract of the identical 
qualities of a number of species ^or individuals, taken 
apart from their differences, neither exists in nature nor 
can be conceived by the mind. All universals, be they 
generic or qualitative, have being only in their differentia- 
tions, y' A generic universal is one which underlies a general 
class of things or individuals and ma;|^us have different 
species under it. The relation of the generic universal to 
the species or the individuals is such that in isolation from 
them it can neither he nor be clearly conceived; its only 
way of being real is to find embodiment in them. The 
species are the forms that the genus must take in order 
to be at all. A qualitative imiversal is one that underlies 
a number of qualities or characters of the same kind. Thus 
while man is a generic universal in different races of men 
EUid different individual men, whiteness is a qualitative 
universal for different white colours. The qualitative 
universal also has being only in the different instances of 
it and cannot be conceived apart from relation to them. 
There is no whiteness apart from this or that white colour; 
nor can we conceive what whiteness as such and as un- 
related to any particular white colour, is. But from this 
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we are not to suppose that the universal is only the totality 
of its embodiments and nothing more. The genus is ndt 
completely resolvable into the species or the individuals 
coming under it, nor is the qualitative universal ‘whiteness', 
merely a name for the collection of all white colours. The 
genus is cleaf^ distinguishable from the species and is, 
i»therefore, different from them, vlience we are to say that 
the universal is at once the same with and different from 
its particular embodiments. It is realised in the particu- 
lars and yet is more than and different from them. As 
Professor Blanshard puts it: v“The universal is thus in 
its differentiations; it is identical with them; it is distinct 
from them.”* This may sound paradoxical. But it is 
not really, so. v^'The universal is related to its species or 
the individuals as potential to actuad- It is the partial 
realisation of its more specific forms, and it exists only 
as the thought of these’ v' It is the nature of thought to 
realise its object. The thought of the object is the object 
itself as partially |;pMP^sed, and the object is its thought 
fully realised. The universal is related to its specific 
^rms in the same way. It is the thought of the specific 
forms in the sense that it is a potentiality of those forms 
or the forms themselves as partially readised. It is its 
very essence to realise those forms, and it is so far as 
it is realised in them. An this sense the universal is always 
ideal. It has an indeterminate being in the thought which 
seeks to realise itself in its varying embodiments. Just as 
thought must be the same with its object and also different 
from its object, so the universal is at once the same with 
and different from its specific forms. 

These points with regard to the jiature of the universal, 
so far explained, may be summed up as follows. The 
universal is not an abstract of any set of invariable quali- 

* The Nature of Thought, V. I, p. 611. 
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ties shared by all the individuals of a class; Rather, it is 
the potentiality which developed to the full would be the 
various individuals. As a potentiality it exists only as the 
thought of these individuals and is, therefore, always ideal. 
It is only thought that can be potential. The fully real is 
never potential, and what is potential is, therefore, differ- 
ent from the real, i.e. is ideal. The universal as a poten-^ 
tiality does not exist in the real world independently of 
mind; its only being is in thought’. Tt exists only in 
idea; it is a potentiality partially realised, which, if 
realised fully, would he its alternative forms. '-y' 

It would appear from what has been stated above that 
the universal like man or colour is not an identical entity 
existing in the individuals like a little nucleus unaffected 
by the mode of its realisation. There is no abstract huma- 
nity that is quite identical in all men; there is no colour 
that is colour in general. “The generic universal lies not 
in the reality thought about, but in our thought about that 
reality.”' Corresponding to the m^ersal, we cannot 
point to an identical entity in objects or things. Rather, 
the universal is the thought which seeks to define and fulfj^ 
itself in its objects, v^t is natural to suppose that the objects 
in wkich the universal as thought finds fulfilment are the 
individuals. But this is wrong, for an individual is no- 
thing but a synthesis of characters and relations which are 
themselves universals in the traditional sense. Taking any 
individual like a table or an orange what we find by 
analysis is a group of qualities and relations. We do not 
find any entity which underlies them and owns them as its 
qualities and relations. The table or the orange as an in- 
dividual is a certain grouping of some characters and rela- 
tions, like brown or yellow colour, hard or soft touch, etc. 

* Cf. op. cH.t pp. 620, 624, 

* Op. cit., p, 652. 
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These characters and relations are univeisals in the sense 
that they may be exemplified in other tables and oranges, 
and also in other things, 'individuals are thus found to be 
wholly made of universals. It may be said here that al^ 
though the characters of which individuals are made, arc 
universals, ydWieir specific instances are particulars which 
:annot be reduced to universails. Thus this brown colour 
or this hard touch seems to be a unique and irreducible 
particular. But on closer view we find that the particulars 
are specific universals. This brown colour of this table 
may be repeated in- other, tables. The same note may be 
sounded twice over, and the same shade of red may mark 
two pencils. vlt would, therefore, seem that the universal 
is fulfilled, not in a range of in dividu als but in a range of 
specific universals. The specific universfils, however, ap- 
pe^r toTbelo^ly aggregated in things and there seems to 
be no intelligible connection among thein. Thus an orange 
appears to be a loose aggregate of a particidar colour, taste, 
touch and smell, do liot know why or -how. they arc 

united in it. But bought cannot find its fulfilment in such 
loose aggregates. V The ultimate end of thought is to appre- 
hend the true and real, as a coherent system within which 
all facts, incluchng the particulars of sense, are intelligibly 
relate. It can be satisfied neither with the individuals nor 
with the particulars so long as they are not linked intelligibly 
in a system which includes them. Thus ‘the generic uni- 
versal, triangle, caIn specify its meaning only in the alterna- 
tive species of triangle. These species, as the thought deve- 
lops, resolve themselves into subspecies, and these again 
into particulars which are properly speaking, specific uni- 
vefsals. Bui thought cannot rest even with these; -it must 
introduce a system' among them, and then, if possible, a 
wider system’.^ The same thing may be said with rej^^rd 

* Op, cit„ p. 654. 
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to any other universal. Every universal as thought, would 
take us to the real as a coherent .system, of all things. The 
universal finds its final fulfilment in the system in which 
all things are internally related and intelligibly connected, 
and nothing in the universe is left outside the web of neces- 
sity. We seem to return here to BosanquetVview that fhe 
concrete universal is the world as a system and that it i^ 
one with the Individual or the Absolute.^ 

It will appear from our account of the theory of con- 
crete imiversals that the main pivot on which it turns is the 
principle of identity-in-difference. All the advocates of this . 
theory agree in maintaining that identity has no meaning 
apart from difference and difference also has no meaning 
apart from identit)^ The identity qf a.thing means its same- 
ness in and through different states and. processes. On the 
other hand, we can speak of different states ^d processes or, 
for the matter of that, of difference and change in general, 
only if there is something which has these different states 
and processes, or changes through the^^and yet remains the 
same. Thus mere identity and mere difference are alike 
false and unreal. They neither exist in nature nor can be 
thought of by us. (5it is idenfity-in-difference that alone is 
real and conceivable. This principle of identity-in-differ- 
ence is Hegelian in origin. It occupies the central position 
in the philosophy of Hegel and of many of his followers 
including Bradley, Bosanquet and others. It has been ap- 
plied to all philosophical problems and determined the na- 
ture of their solutions. It is by the application of the same 
principle that the idealistic thinkers, mentioned here, for- 
mulate the theory of concrete universals. According to this 
theory, the universal is not the cojmnon character of a genus . 
which remains identical in all its species and individuals, 
but is an identity which is realised in then differences. The 
identity has being only in its differentiations; it is an identi- 
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ty in differences^ Now let us try to make clear to ourselves 
what the principle of identity-in-difference really stands for. 
When we speak of an identity-in-difference, it is implied that 
identity is not difference, nor difference identity, apd that 
the one is distinct from the other, although it be in the other. 
But this is possible only if the identity be something which 
4S other than the differences in which it may be. Whenever 
we speak of an identity-in-diffeffrence, there must be some- 
thing which remains identical with itself in the differences. 
It cannot be merely the unity or organised totality of differ- 
ences, for the unity of differences cannot be said to be in 
differences. Further, we cannot understand how the differ- 
ences can be unified except through their reference to a 
common centre, i.e. something identical in them. In the 
case of material objects, there seems to be no such identity- 
in-difference. A material object like a table is, of course, 
said to be something which is brown, hard and so forth. 
But when we search for this identical something to which 
the qualities of br^gpness, hardness, etc. belong, we seem 
to get nothing. A moving body may be said to be an iden- 
tity-in-difference, in so far as it passes through different 
positions in space. But that is because we take the moving 
body as something which remains the same while occupy- 
ing different positions which it might not have occupied. 
Taking any material body by itself we do not find anything 
which is identical in it and stands within it like a thin pin 
to which its differences get attached. It is perhaps in the 
life of the self that we experience an identity which appears 
to pass through different states and conditions and yet re- 
mains identical, in so far ^ it transcends them and is not 
really affected by them. iQ^ow if we apply the principle 
of identity-in-difference to the problem of universals, then 
we ought to expect something wWch is identical in many 
particulars or individuals. The particulars may and do 
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vary among themselves in various respects. But if they 
all belong to the same class, there must be the same univer- 
sal in them. And the universal is that which remains iden- 
tical in them and amid their differences. It must be some- 
thing which is other than their differences and is indifferent 
to them. But although a universal of thi#-sort seems to 
be required by us, the supporters of the theory of concrete,; 
univer^ls condemn it as abstract, imreal and false. For 
them'^^e universal is an identity-in-difference, not in the 
sense of being something other than and indifferent to the 
differences ,'4>ut as )3eing the same writh and realised in the 
differences. ‘The universal’, we are told by them, ‘has 
being only in its differentiations’, and ‘it is realised more 
or less in its particulars’. The being of the universal is thus 
identical with the being of its differentiations and particu- 
lars. But the being of these, differs froin instance to in; 
stance. Hence the universal as identical with thein must 
be different in the different instances of it. It ceases to be 
an identity of differences and becomjjjo.so to say, a differ- 
enced identity, an identity broken py differences. Of 
course, we are also told that the universal is both identical 

f 

with and distinct from its differentiations. But it is difficult' 
to understand how this is so. Some ide^ists would say 
here that this is possible because the , universal is always 
ideal ahd existsj^ the thought of its specific forms and 
differentiations. ‘Tfie universal', as Prof. Blanshard sa)^, 
‘lies not in the reali^ thought about, but in our thought 
about that reality; it does hot exist in the real \yorld in- 
dependently of mind; its only being is in thought’. If this 
be really" so, we are to say that’ it ceases to be the universal 
we are in search of and becomes something different. The 
universal we want is the universal m a class of things or/ 
individuals. What; however, we get here is only a thought 
of those things in our mind. We are, therefore, to say 
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that the(universal is a concept or a mental consrruct and 
that this concept is what is identical in many things or in- 
dividuals. But then the universal would fall far short of 
the identity in the differences of the things of the world. 
It may here be said that the universal as thought is realised 
in'things, fowit is the veiy essence of thought to realise its 
object, ^ut, on the idealist’s own showing, thought finds 
its complete realisation not in classes of things, nor in the 
individuals or particulars of experience. It requires the 
complete system of things as a coherent whole for its full 
realisation. But on this view of the matter, there would 
be only one uni vernal, and that is the Absolute. So even 
here the problem pf universes as genuine identities in 
classes of things is . left unsolved. The theory of concrete 
universals in its different forms is thus found to be unsatis- 
factory and unacceptable. 

Now we pass to another theory of universals which 
seems to be common to J. Cook Wilson and G. F. Stout. 
This theory has a ngpiliar character in so far as it api>eaTS 
to be formally siimlar to the Hegelian theory of concrete 
universals, but is really a close approximation to the nomi- 
nalistic theory. The latter theory holds that the only enti- 
ties that can be called real are the particulars of experience, 
such as individual beings, particular things and their parti- 
cular qualities or characters. While the particulars are real, 
the general or the universal is unreal and fictitious. Thus 
there is no such thing as a man in general which is not this 
or that individual man; there is no colour in general which 
is not any of the particular colours we can see. But the 
particulars resemble one another in certain respects and 
aire, therefore, grouped into certain classes and called by 
some general names. Men, animals, chairs, tables, colours, 
etc. form different classes because they resemble one an- 
other in certain respects and differ from one another in 
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certain other respects. There is no common character or 
identical essence in all the individuals of a class. The only 
thing that they may be said to have in common is the general 
name which applies to a. class and to every individual mem- 
ber of that class. The universal is just a name for a class 
of individuals and nothing more. If we thiuS' that the uhi- 
versal stands for any common essence or identical characters^ 
of all the particulars of a class, we are deluding ourselves 
into the belief in what is unreal and false. F. C. S. Schiller 
puts the nominalistic theory in a nutshell when he says that 
'universals are nothing really but meanings embodied in 
words and conceived as things.’^ The same word can be 
used again an4 again whenever the mind recognises a 
similar situation. This generates in us a belief that the word 
means some fixed and unchanging element or essence in 
the things to which it is equally applicable. “Men may 
come and men may go, but ‘man’ is predicated of them all. 
‘Man’ therefore, is one and the same, in all cases and for 
all time. It is ‘eternal’ and ‘unive^Sj^l’. It is one in the 
many, the unity which pervades and sustains them.’’" 
‘But to say that this is really so, is as absurd as to say that 
all the individuals who have the same name ‘Smith’ must 
have a common quality of ‘Smithness’ • in them as their 
universal'. 

In the light of the foregoing observations let us consi- 
der the theory of universals as formulated by Cook Wilson 
and Stout. According to Cook Wilson, ‘the universal is 
not a mere thought of ours. It is something we ascribe to 
reality itself and suppose to be identical in particular reali- 
ties’.® The universal is something which is identical in a 
number of particulars and is, therefore, distinguished from 


* Schiller, Logic for Use, p. 68. 

» Ibid, 

^ Cook Wilson, Statement and Inference, V. I, p. 335. 
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the particulars. The universal thus imderstood takes of its 
own nature specific forms autid is realised in its species; 
linearity is either rectilinearity or cmrvilinearity; colour is 
blue, red, green, etc. ‘Now just as it is the very nature 
of the universal to be a unity which must tcike specific 
fonns> sp alsMt is its nature to be particularized. The uni- 
versal is the universal of particulars, and its reality cannot 
be separated from them any more than its unity can be 
separated from its species.’* This brings out the fact that 
‘differentiation or different species of the genus, and indivi- 
dualization or the individuals, are nothing outside the na- 
ture of the universal and therefore do not require to be 
reconciled with it. The universal as genus is not something 
in the species with the differentia added to it as something 
from outside. Similarly, the individual or particular has 
not the universal in it and something also beside the uni- 
versal to make it particular. As the whole nature of the 
species is covered by the genus-universal, so the whole 
nature of the par&^^r is covered by the universal.’* In 
a particular coloufTike the red colour of this rose, there 
is nothing but colour; in a particular number like ‘three’ 
there is nothing but number. The nature of the individual 
or particular is nothing but what belongs to the universal 
itself. The universal is, by its very nature, realised in the 
particulars and. it cannot he, except as particularized. This 
is why we cannot apprehend it except in the apprehension 
of a particular, either experienced or remembered. But 
proceeding further Cook Wilson tells us that ‘the aggregate 
of the species belongs to the nature of the genus and might 
seem to constitute its full nature.’^ But the genus being 
something which is identical in each of them, we cannot 


• Ihid. 

* Op. cit., V. I, pp. 335-36. 
“ Op. cit., V. 11, p. 670. 
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say that the genus is identical with the aggregate of its 
species, for their aggregate cannot be something identical in 
each <rf them. Here a distinction is made between the iden- 
tical nature and the full or complete nature of the universal. 
While the universal in its identical nature is not to be identi- 
fied with any or all of its specific forms, its c^haplete nature 
or being is constituted by the aggregate of its species’.. 
‘The ^)ecies’, we are told, 'are parts of the whole being of 
the genus, but not parts or elements of its identical being, — 
that is, what it is in the species identically’.^ But this 
means that the whole or total being of the universal is the 
aggregate of its species. To quote Cook Wilson’s own 
words, "The total being of the universal is not its unity 
and identity in particulars, but the whole of the particulars 
as the particularization of this unity’ ’ .* But if the universal, 
as he holds, cannot he. except as particularized, we are to 
say that the only real being that the universal can have is 
as the totality of its particulars. It is here that Cook 
Wilson’s theory of the universal verjii^osely approximates 
to nominalism. 

Stout’s theory of the universal is somewhat similar to 
that of Cook Wilson, but seems to have a greater leaning 
towards nominalism than the latter. According to him, the 
universal is a special type of unity among other types like 
the unity of the complex of qualities of a thing or an indivi- 
dual, the unity of space and time, and so on. It is "the 
unity of a class or kind as including its members or in- 
stances’’.® The unity of a class or kind is quite ultimate. 
It cannot be derived from the possession of a common 
quality or relation by all the members of a class. '^t is 
usuadly supposed that the unity of a class is constituted by 


* op. cit., V. 11, p. 675. 

* op. cit., V. I, p. 338. 

* Stout, Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 384. 
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the identity of some character, quality or relation, charac- 
terising all the members of the class. But all the characters 
of A thing or% an individual are as particular as the thing or 
individual which they characterise. Of two round red bil- 
liard balls, each has its own particular roundness and red- 
ness, sepeurate^nd distinct from those of the other, just as 
^e billiard balls themselves are distinct and separate. When 
we say that all billiard balls are round, what we mean is 
not that there is the same roundness in them all, but that 
each of them has a character, here roundness, which is a 
particular instance of this class of characters. Similarly, 
all roses may be said to be red in the sense that the redness 
of each is a particular instance of the class of red colours. 
Abstract names are not singular but general terms. An 
abstract noun does not stand for a single and indivisible 
quality or relation, but for a class of qualities or relations. 
Shape stands for all shapes as such, and roundness stands 
for all round shapes as such. But the shape of a particular 
thing is a singular t ea r denoting a quality which is as parti- 
cular as the thing ifeelf . 

So far Stout’s position, that characters are as particu- 
lar as the concrete things or individuals which they charac- 
terise and that the universal is a name for a class of 
particulars, seems to be purely nominalistic. But it is dis- 
tinguished from nominalism on the ground that while the 
no minalis ts explain the unity of a class through the relation 
of resemblance among its members. Stout looks upon the 
distributive unity of a class or kind as an ultimate 
and unanalysable t3q)e of unity. He says: “Agree- 
ing with the nominalist that characters are as particular as 
the things or substances they characterise, the inference I 
draw from this thesis it not that there really are no univer- 
sals, but that the universal is a distributive unity. The 
* op. cit.. p. 388. 
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distributive unity of a class cannot be explained by any 
sort of resemblance among its members. The nominalists 
are wrong when they hold that a number v*' individuals 
form a. class because they resemble one another. On 
Stout's view of the matter, they are said to resemble one 
another because they are regarded as belonging to the same 
class. The unity of the class is presupposed by the relatio^ 
of resemblance among its members and so cannot be ex- 
plained by it. This is what Stout tries to make out in his 
criticism of the nominalist position. First, it is pointed out 
that distributive unity is signified by such words as "all”, 
"every”, "any”, "some”, and the indefinite article. But 
the meaning of these words cannot be stated adequately 
in terms of resemblance. Thus "all triangles” may be said 
to mean all shapes which resemble each other in a certain 
respect. But such statements presuppose that the word 
"all” has a meaning of its own which cannot be reduced to 
relations of similarity. It is precisely the concept of dis- 
tributive unity, signified by the wo^dL"aH”, which is left 
unexplained. Secondly, what do thenuminalists mean by 
'resemblance in a certain respect’ ? They cannot mean 
any single zind indivisible quality or relation which is 
identical in all the things that resemble one another. For ; 
as nominalists they deny the existence of such identical 
characters in things. To say that things resemble one an- 
other in a certain respect when they belong to the same 
class is to beg the question, for it is just this concept of 
‘class’ or ‘kind’ that is sought to be explained by resembl- 
ance among its members. Thirdly, every relation presup- 
poses a complex unity within which the relation and its 
terms fall. This complex unity is the fundamentum rela- 
tionis. For example, if one thing be related to another 
by the relation of ‘being upon’ it, there must be a spatial 
complex or whole including both the things and their rela- 
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tion. In a similar way, the relation of resemblance pre- 
supposes a tjpmplex unity within which the terms and the 
relation itseli fall. This complex unity is the distributive 
unity of, a class. And since it is the fundamentum rela- 
tionis presupp^ed in the apprehension of resemblance, We 
cannot explain it in terms of or on the basis of resemblance 
itself. The distributive unity of a class, then, is an ulti-‘ 
mate and unanalysable type of unity, and the universal is 
this distributive unity. 

It will be observed here that what is most distinctive 
in Stout’s position is his concept of distributive unity. But 
if we closely examine this concept, we shall see that it fails 
to give us a satisfactory theory of the universal. He treats 
it as quite an ultimate and unanalysable type of unity, tti 
is not grounded on the similarity or resemblance among the 
members of a class, but is itself the ground of their similari- 
ty to one another. yThis, however, does not seem to be true 
as a matter of fact. We have no notion of a class of objects 
unless and until ws^^BItect a certain resemblance or simi- 
larity among a number of different things or individuals. 
The classification of the objects of the world proceeds in 
the light of our observation of the points of similarity or 
dissimilarity among them. Hence we are to say that the 
distributive unity of a class is not an ultimate and unana- 
lysable type of unity, but one that can be explained by the 
possession of common characters by its member^ Of 
course. Stout would deny this and say that ther^^e no 
common characters in things and that their similarity or 
resemblance is due to their being members of the same 
class. \ According to him, there are two senses of the term 
‘similarity’ (or ‘resemblance’), a narrower and a. wider.* 
In the narrower sense similarity means that agreement be- 

^ I owe this information to Norman Kemp Smith, *The Nature of 
Universals’ in Mind, 1927, p. 397. 
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tween two or more things or characters which can be detect- 
ed by direct observation and comparison of^them. Thus 
two or more men may be found on observahSn and com- 
parison to agree in certain respects. In a like manner, two 
or more colours may be compared by us and found to be 
similar. The similarity thus discovered is !Se basis of our 
bringing the things or characters under the same class. IR 
is in this way that men can be classed as white, black or 
yellow, and colours can be classed as red or green. In 
the wider sense similarity means that agreement among 
things or characters which is discovered indirectly when we 
know them to belong to the same class. This happens 
when a non-distributive type of unity is the basis of a class, 
e.g. the class ‘parts of this chair’. The parts of a chair, 
e.g. its legs, arms, seat, etc., are or may be of the most 
diverse characters. Yet they are declared to be similar in 
so far as they agree in being parts of the same chair. Here 
our knowledge of the class is not based on any prior know- 
ledge of similarity of the parts in ce^in respects, because 
there is no such similarity. Rather, their similarity de- 
pends on their belonging to the same class. Now Stout 
holds that similarity in the wider sense is more fundamental 
than similarity in the narrower sense and that the latter is 
reducible to the former. Thus two colours can be known 
as similar only so far as each is recognised as being a colour, 
i.e. as belonging to the class of colours. But on closer 
scrutiny it will be found that similarity in the wider sense 
is not only not fundamental but reducible to similarity in 
the narrower sense, and that it does not properly explain 
the idea of similarity itself. When the parts of a chair are 
said to be similar because they all belong to it as its parts, 
it is evident that they exercise a common function, namely, 
contributing to the same chair. So we are to say that they 
have a common functional character. Thus similarity in the 
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wider sense may be reduced to similarity in the narrower 
sense. On^e other hand, there is an essential difference 
between tl^two senses which makes it difficult for us to 
reduce the first and narrower sense to the second and wider 
sense. Similarity in the narrower sense is open to direct 
inspection an#>does not require anything more than a com- 
0parison of two or more things or characters by themselves. 
As such, it cannot be reduced to similarity in the second 
and wider sense where the separate things or characters are 
not compared, but only their common relation to a whole 
is considered. In truth, however, similarity in the wider 
sense is not similarily proper. That two things are parts 
of the same whole is no reason for our saying that there is 
a similarity between them. A door and a brick may be 
parts of the same house and thus belong to this class ‘parts 
of a house’. But that will not justify xis in thinking that 
they are similar in the strict sense of the term. Similarity 
proper is always an agreement between two or more things 
in respect of a certe^ character. All colours are similar in 
so far as they possess the common character of defining out- 
line in visual space. It is by reason of this common charac- 
ter that they form the class of coloms and are excluded from 
the class of sounds or smells. In view of all these 
facts we are led to the conclusion that the distributive 
unity of a class is not as ultimate as Stout supposes 
it to be, and that it can be accounted for by the 
presence of common characters in the members of class. 
So it seems that by the universal we should not mean 
the unity of a class, but the common characters of the 
individuals or particulars forming a class. Stout also 
admits that ‘if this unity is not taken as ultimate, we 
are to mean by the universal whatever principle is 
supposed to account for it'.^ We have so far stated 

* Studies in Philosoi>hy and Psychology, p. 384. 
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the reasons why it should not be taken as ultimate and in- 
dicated the principle that can account for it. 

The position that we have now reached mjiy be sum- 
marised as follows. The universal is not an eternal and un- 
changing entity which exists or subsists in its own right in 
a separate world independently of the pa^culars of ex- 
perience, but may enter into and qualify them at different 
times and places. It is not a concrete identity-in-difference 
of the Hegelian type, which is ultimately indistinguishable 
from the self-identity of an individual object or the whole 
system of objects as the Individual or the Absolute. Again, 
the universal is not correctly defined in the manner of Cook 
Wilson as “the whole of the particulars as the particularisa- 
tion of its unity,” or that of Stout as “the unity of a class 
as including its members or instances”. Rather, it seems 
that the universal stands for some common character or 
characters of the individuals of a class. This view is 
known as the theory of abstract universals and it is the 
orthodox or traditional view with ref|g;d to the nature of 
universals. It has been partially explained in connec- 
tion with our account of the theory of concrete universals. 
It will appear from what we have stated by way of con- 
trast, that according to this theory the universal is the 
identical character or characters of all the individuals of 
a class taken apart from their varying and peculiar 
characters. While the individuals are different and sepa- 
rate from one another, there are certain qualities and 
relations, i.e. characters which recur in them in exactly 
the same way. We form an idea of the universal when 
we separate these recurrent characters of the individuals 
from all others in which they differ. The idea of the uni- 
versal is formed by abstraction from the varying characters 
of the individuals, and the universal thus reached is accord- 
ingly called abstract. The advocates of the theory of 
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concrete universals refer to the abstract universal in the 
most dispijaging terms and equate it with the unreal and 
the false. Plhey seem to give us an impression that any- 
thing that is abstract is false, whereas everything that is 
concrete is true and real. But here they forget that the 
universal mi^ necessarily be abstract and that the name 
“concrete universal’’ is not only meaningless but, as Cook 
Wilson points out, “a veritable contradiction in terms’’.’ 
The concrete as opposed to the abstract should mean a 
particular existent. A concrete thing is what we can see, 
touch and handle. If this be so, there is no sense in speak- 
ing of the universal as concrete, for that would reduce it 
to the position of a particular existent. The universal 
being that which is identical in many particulars cannot 
itself be a particular. It cannot afford to be more than 
some general character or nature of the particulars and 
itself become concrete like a particular. Every individual 
is found on analysis to be a particular of some kind. It 
is a this which is ^th-and-such, or a that qualified by a 
what. The this stands for the particular existence of the^ 
individual and the such-and-such for what kind of exist- 
ence it is. Now the universal is signified by the what or 
such-and-such of a thing. As such, it must be different 
from a particular existence. While one thing cannot be 
another, there may be many things which are such-and- 
such. If, then, the universal is to be at all universal, it 
must be abstract and not concrete like a particular exist- 
ence. These considerations will also help us to meet the 
charge of unreality brought by the advocates of concrete 
universals against the abstract universal. They seem to 
think that the universal as an abstract of the common quali- 

^ Statement and Inference, V. II, p. 714. Cf. R. M. Eaton, General 
Logic, p. 272: "The rejection of the abstract universal is a renunciation 
of clarity in logic ; a renunciation of logic itself." 
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ties of individuals, taken apart from their differences, is 
nowhere to be found in nature and can nowise^e conceiv- 
ed. But if by the universal we mean that whi<^is identical 
in many particulars, we do not see how the universal can 
be, unless it be regarded as something other than their 
. differences. If the differences enter intone universal 
itself, then it would cease to be a universal and become as 
particular and exclusive as the differences themselves. 
Hence ’somehow or other we are to take the universal apart 
from the differences of the things of which it is acknow- 
ledged to be the universal. Of course, we cannot take it 
apart in such a way as to separate it locally from the differ- 
ences. But that is not only unnecessary but inadmissible 
for a theory of the abstract universal. The universal being 
the common characters of the individuals themselves can 
as little be separated locally from them as from their 
different specific characters. But, then, we must be able 
to take them apart conceptually, if we are to preserve the 
distinctive nature of the universal. I^j^e universal cannot 
^be distinguished from the differences of things, even in 
thought, it would not be a universal at all. Hence we must, 
at least in thought, keep the universal distinct from the 
differences of its particulars. It is in this sense that the 
universal as the common characters of many individuals 
must be taken apart from their differences. Thus the ordi- 
nary objections against the theory of abstract universals do 
not seem to present any serious difficulty to it. 

But the theory of abstract universals seems to be 
involved in a real difficulty in explaining the presence of 
common characters in different particulars. Thus of two 
or more red baUs it might be said that while the balls are 
spatially separate and therefore particular, the red in the 
one is identical with the red in the others. But if the balls 
themselves are to be regarded as numerically distinct be- 
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cause they are spatially separate, there seems to be no 
reeison whjtthe red in them should not be so regarded. 
Similar is |jre case with relations. The relation ‘to the right 
of’ holds between different things, at different times and 
in different places. As such, the relation seems to be differ- 
ent in the dfSerent cases. It would thus appear that all 
characters, qualities and relations, are as particular as the 
things they characterise. If this be really so, there would 
be no ground for our believing in the theory of abstract 
universals, namely that the universal is constituted by the 
common or identical characters of the particulars of a class. 
On the other hand, things and all their characters being 
particular, it would seem that the universal is only a name 
for the class of particulars. 

In view of such difficulties which lie in the way of the 
traditional theory on the one hand and Stout’s theory on 
the other. Professor Kemp Smith^ formulates a theory of 
the universal which seems to occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between the/a!®. While agreeing with Cook Wilson 
and Stout, that qualities and relations are, as existences, 
always particular, he differs from them in holding that 
the unity of the universal is not merely the distributive 
unity of a class, but the genuine identity of a type. In 
every character or quality and in every relation he makes 
a distinction between their existence as particulars and the 
type of which they are particulars. ‘Corresponding to 
every character and to every relation there is a kind or type 
of which the character or relation is an instance.’ Every 
character or relation is to be apprehended only as a so- 
and-so,’ as a ‘such’. This means that every character 
or relation is of a certain kind or pattern, i.e. is an instance 
of a type. It is the type or kind that can be repeated in 
different instances. -While the different instances are parti- 

‘ Cf. his three articles on "The Nature of Universals,” Mind, 1927- 
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culars which exclude one another, the type or kind is what 
is recurrent in them. The universal is thus for 

the kind or type, and not for the class or toratity of the 
instances.' The distinction between a character and a 
t3;pe may be explained thus : Suppose we s3nnbolise parti- 
cular instances of the same shade of red by A>, A», etc. 
What we directly apprehend when we look at any one of 
these is a particular character. But this character is also 
apprehended as being a ‘so-and-so’, i.e. of a t3^e; and the 
type is identical in all the particulars of that kind. The 
type is thus symbolised by A. "The type or universal. A, 
as such, is a predicate, not a character; but Ai, A», A>, etc., 
being what they are, it is truly predicable of them. Hence 
when we say, ‘This flower is red’, what we are asserting is, 
‘This flower has a character which is of the t5^e ‘being 
red’.’’* The distinction between a character and a type 
is further explained by Professor Kemp Smith by pointing 
out that the latter involves consideration of other instances 
than the character, or the thing or Sfeisit which has the 
character. A character may be apprehended by itself, but 
a t 57 pe requires for its apprehension reference to a complex 
situation in which there is more than one instance of the 
character, and in which the instances are severally identi- 
fied as of the same ‘so-and-so’. "The difference between 
‘being a character’ and ‘being a type’ may, therefore, be 
taken as the difference between a mode of existence and 
that mode of existence as reflected upon.’’-^ 

Now we are to observe that Professor Kemp Smith’s 
theory of the universal does not seem to take us far beyond 
the traditional view of it as constituted by the common 
characters of the particulars of a class. Of course, he 
treats all characters as particular and, therefore, as unique 

* Ibid., pp. 413-14. 

’ Ibid. 
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and non-recuixent. ‘What is recurrent in them is exclu- 
sively a twe, kind or pattern’. Therefore, the type of the 
characters^ regarded by him as the true universal in them. 
But to say that the universal is the type or kind of the 
particulars is not so much to explain its nature as to give 
it a differen^^ame with the same meaning. It is to say 
practically the same thing in different words. For, by the 
type or kind we generally mean that which is common to 
or identical in all the things of a certain class. And by 
the universal also we mean the same thing. Hence to say 
that the universal is the type of the characters which, as 
existences, are particular, is not to explain its nature pro- 
perly. The real question with regard to the nature of the 
universal is : What is it that makes a number of particulars 
to be things of the same kind or type and so different from 
things of another kind or type? As we have already said, 
the particulars of experience are treated by us as being of 
the same or of a different kind because they agree with or 
differ from one anofter in certain respects. If a number 
of particular thingJ^e brought under the same class it must 
be because they possess certain common characters. Simi- 
larly, they are distinguished from things of a different class 
by virtue of the fact that the characters common to them 
are absent in the things of the other class. It would thus 
appear that .underlying the notion of a class, kind or type 
of the particulars there must be the presence of conunon 
characters in them. Professor Kemp Smith has to admit 
this when he says that every character, although particular 
as an existence, is to be apprdhended as a ‘so-and-so’, as 
a ‘such’, and that the characters ‘being what they are’, 
the type is truly predicable of them. Now the ‘so-and-so’, 
or the ‘such’ either does or does not indicate some qualita- 
tive nature of the'particular characters. If it does not, then 
there would be nothing that could embody or exemplify the 
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type, and the type would not be predicable of them. On 
the other hand, if the 'such' does stand for soine qualita- 
tive nature of the particular characters, the(^s^^e would 
indeed be predicable of them, but, at the same Sine, would 
be indistinguishable from that nature. The type is predic- 
able of the characters in so far as they are w^tat they are, 
i.e. possess a common qualitative nature. The t3q)e thus 
really stands for a common nature or character of the parti- 
culars. In the case of absolutely specific types like the 
same shade of red, symbolised by A, Professor Smith him- 
self admits that the whole nature of the particular, say 
Ai or A>, is determined by the type and that each instance 
is apprehensible only as a 'such', and the 'such' is the type. 
If, therefore, the ‘such’ does, as it must, indicate a qualita- 
tive nature of the instances, we are to say that the universal 
as the type of the particulars is just their common nature 
or identical character. 

It would appear from the foregoing discussion that the 
nature of universals presents one of tj^e knotty problems 
of philosophy to which no simple aiSH-er can be given. 
So far we have not been able to accept wholly any of the 
theories that have been advocated by distinguished philoso- 
phers, ancient or modern. It wiU, however, be observed 
by one who follows the trend of the previous discussion that 
we are more or less in sympathy with the traditional theory 
of abstract universals, according to which the universal 
stands for the common character or characters of all the 
particulars or individuals of a class. We have tried to meet 
some of the difficulties which lie in the way of this theory. 
But one main difficulty in the theory is said to be connected 
with its assumption of the presence of common or identical 
characters in many different particulars. As both Stout 
and Cook Wilson have strongly urged, all the characters 
of things are as particular as the things which thq^ charac- 
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tense. If this be really so, we cannot speak of any 
character -OT characters as being common or identical in 
many paft^lar things. As we shall, however, presently 
see, the m 4 in difficulty in the theory of abstract universals 
is due, not so much to this idea of common characters in 
different thinj^’i, as to the idea that in all cases the universal 
^is constituted by such common characters. We have already 
seen that those who treat aH characters as particular cannot 
but admit some sort of similarity or common nature in the 
things which are brought imder the same universal. This 
common nature, however, may not always be constituted 
by their common characters, i.e. qualities and relations. It 
seems to us that 'while in some cases the universal stands 
for the identity of characters, in others it may stand for 
the identity of essence, structure or function. What we 
mean to say is that the universal does not mean the same 
sort of identity in all cases in which we speak of the uni- 
versal. Generally speaking, we may distinguish four 
different meanings ^ the universal. The universal may 
mean (i) the idenbty of essence or substance, (2) the identity 
of characters or qualities and relations, (3) the identity of 
form or structure, and (4) the identity of function in objects 
, which are different but belong to the same class. Of course, 
we do not imply that these different meanings of the univer- 
sal are exclusive and that where the one is, the others 
cannot be. On the other hand, we admit that the universal 
underlying a class of objects may be understood in one or 
more of these senses. That is, the universal may in some 
cases mean one sort of identity in a class of things or objects 
along with any other sort or sorts of identity that may be 
found present in them. It is from our experience of objects 
that we are to learn what sort or sorts of identity are meant 
by the universal in them. Let us explain and illustrate 
these points. 
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In the first place, the universal may mean the identity 
of essence or substance in objects that are diffCT^t but are 
of the same kind. Of the universal in tiiis se^f, tiie most 
striking instances are supplied by material noi^. Words 
like iron, water, rice. coal, etc., represent universals which 
stand for the essential or substantial identic of separate 
and distinct objects. The different pieces of iron which 
exist in the world all agree in being made of the same mate- 
rial substance, namely, iron. So also the different clods of 
coal have the same substance, coal, in them. The different 
grains of rice may differ as to their colour, shape, weight, 
etc. But there is the same material substance, rice, in them. 
It is the substantial identity of objects which are otherwise 
different that constitutes, in these cases, the universal in 
them. We may refer to it by abstract names like iron-ness 
or water-ness. But what we primarily mean is not any 
identical quality or character of the many things denoted, 
but the identity of the matter or substance in them. Of 
course, a universal like iron-ness or^ater-ness may also 
be taken to mean the general proper^!' of different pieces 
of iron or of water. But that is really a secondary sense 
of it which follows from its primary sense, since the identity 
of substance implies the identity of properties. What is 
true of material nouns is found to be true of some common 
nouns as well. By the word cloth we mean each one of 
the class of cloths. Corresponding to this general name 
there is a universal which is common to all cloths. But 
this universal cannot be said to be primarily constituted by 
the common characters of all cloths. Cloths differ from 
one another in respect of their colour, length, weight, etc. 
But they all agree in being made of the same material, 
namely, threads, and in having the same form or structure. 
Thus the universal here stands primarily for the identity of 
substance and structure. What common properties cloths 
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may have aure derived from their substantial and structural 
identity, j^^e imiversal represented by the word cloth thus 
means pAiiRU'ily the identity of substance and form, and 
secondarity that of characters, if there are any. 

Secondly, the universal means primarily, in some cases, 
the identity ^ characters in objects that are different but 
are regarded as belonging to the same class. The charac- 
ters which constitute the universal in these cases may be 
qualities or relations, and may thus be distinguished into 
qualitative and relational characters. Manhood as the 
universal in all men stands primarily for the essential 
human qualities, namely, animality and rationality. Simi- 
larly, colour or colouredness as the universal for the 
different kinds of colour such as red, white, green, etc.,' 
means their common quality of defining outline in visual 
space. Redness is the universal in all red colours. One 
red colour may differ from others in shade, brightness and 
so forth. As such, they may be said to be numerically 
distinct and diffe^l^. But the quality of red as stick is 
common to them all. Different shades of red agree in 
"being red'. The quality of red as such may be defined as 
the capacity to show up outline in visual space as against 
both orange and purple. Justice as a universal means a 
certain moral quality which is common to all just acts 
which in themselves may differ in many respects. In some 
other cases the universal means the identity of relation 
among objects that are different in themselves. Father- 
hood as a universal means the identity of the relation 
between any father and his children. The relation of 
‘being father of’ is what is common to all fathers as related 
to their children, although it may hold between different 
persons. Likewise, the relation ‘to the right of’, or ‘to the 
north of’ may hold between very different objects at differ- 
ent times and in different places. The difference of the 
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terms and of the times and places seems to impart a corres- 
ponding difference to the relation itself. But the truth of 
the matter is that while the terms and their^mtial and 
temporal conditions may change, the form of the relation 
does not seem to change. Different persons may stand to 
the right of other different persons. Whil^the different 
cases of the relation ‘to the right of’ may be numerically 
distinguished by reference to their different terms, the 
form of the relation cannot be so distinguished. The rela- 
tion ‘being to the right of’ is as much true of the one case 
as of all the rest. Hence we are to admit the identity of 
characters, i.e. qualities and relations, in objects that are 
otherwise different. And in some cases at least, we mean 
by the universal such identity of characters. 

Thirdly, the universal may mean the identity of form 
or structure in objects which are different in respect of their 
substance or characters or both. The word house as a 
general term is applicable to each one of the class of houses. 
It thus represents the universal for ^houses. But this, 
universal cannot be said to mean any mentity of the sub- 
stance or material of which all houses are made. Houses 
may be made of mud, wood or bricks. Nor can the univer- 
sal be taken to mean any character or characters which are 
common to all houses, for there seem to be no such 
characters, i.e. qualities and relations. What, however, is 
common to all houses is a certain form or structure. It is 
the structure that is identical in all houses which may differ 
as to their material and their characters^ But connected 
with the identity of structure there may be an identity of 
function. All houses may be said to have the same struc- 
ture and to perform the same function, namely, affording 
shelter to human beings against rain, wind and the sun. 
The connection of structural identity with the functional in 
the meaning of the universal is seen more clearly in the case 
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of the universal represented by the word bridge. The uni- 
versal coiaraon to all bridges is not any identity of material 
or of chafl^ers, but that of structure. All bridges agree 
in having a certain structure, although they may differ as 
to their material, and their quahtative and relational 
characters. Mong with the identity of structure, we find 
•j^an identity of function in all bridges in so far as they enable 
us to walk over regions of space which do not support 
heavy bodies like those of ours. We need not multiply 
instances to show how in some cases the universal stands 
for an identity of form, pattern or structure in objects 
which are otherwise different. 

Lastly, the universal may in some cases mean only an 
identity of function in objects that are otherwise different. 
Take, for example, the word medicine. This word denotes 
all sorts of drugs which are different from one another in 
respect of their substance, quahties, relations, and structure, 
if there be any. So we cannot say that the universal repre- 
sented by the 'worj^medicine stands for any identity of 
substance, character or structure in all the objects which 
come under it. All the objects, however, to which the name 
of medicine applies, agree in having the same function of 
curing diseases. Here, therefore, the universal means the 
functional identity of all the objects included in the class 
of medicines.^ Similarly, the universals represented by the 
words tool, machine, professor do not stand for any identity 
of the material or character to be found in each one of the 
classes of objects respectively denoted by them. Tools 
differ as to their material, character and structure, but agree 
in performing the same function, hamely, enabling the 
ha n ds to apply force. Machines may differ in respect of 
their material and characters. But they generally agree in 
having a certain structure and in performing the same func- 
tion. The universal for all machines may thus be said to 
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consist in their functional and structural identity. So also 
what is conunon to all professors is not any es^nce, attri- 
bute or structure, but the function of teacl^^j students. 
In such and other similar cases, therefore, wna. we mean 
by the universal is only the functional identity of a class 
of things or objects, which may sometimej^be connected 
with their structural identity. 

To sum up the results of our enquiry into the nature of 
universals : To the question, what sort of entity is the uni- 
versal? we cannot give any simple and single answer. 
The universal is not any eternal and unchanging essence 
of the nature of Platonic “ideas”, for of such essence we 
have no evidence and we cannot properly explain its rela- 
tion to the particulais of experience. All that we can say 
in favour of such a view of the universal is that in some 
cases the universal seems to stand for an identical essence 
or substance of which all the things of a class are made. 
This is the first meaning of the universal as explained by 
us. The Hegelian idea of the univegal as an identity-in- 
difference is found to be unsatisfactm^, first because the 
category of identity-in-difterence is indefensible and in- 
applicable in many cases, and secondly because it is used 
to explain, not so much the nature of the universal as that 
of the individual. Nor can the universal be said to stand 
for the unity or totality of all the particulars of a class, as 
both Stout and Cook Wilson seem to hold. A number of 
particulars are grouped into one class in view of their 
similarity or agreement in certain respects. Hence it seems 
that the unity of a class is derived from the presence of 
common 'characters in all the members of that class. This 
fact naturally leads to the theory that the universal stands 
for the common characters of the individuals of a class. 
This view, we have found, is true in some but not in all 
cases in which we believe in the universal. On our view 
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of the matter, the sort of entity we mean by the universal 
seems to fe^ifferent in different cases, although in every 
case we rPan some sort of identity in the different things 
or objects which come under a universal. There are, 
broadly spea^ng, four sorts of identity, one or more of 
which we may mean when we speak of the universal. These 
^are the identities of essence or substance, of characters or 
qualities and relations, of form or structure, and of func- 
tion. In some cases the universal stands for the substantial 
or essential identity of a class of things, in some it stands 
for the identity of one or more characters of a class of 
objects, in other cases it stands for the structural identity 
of a class of things, and in still others the universal means 
only the functional identity of the class of objects which , 
come under it. These different sorts of identity which we 
may mean by the universal in different cases are by no 
means exclusive of one another. On the other hand, we 
have reasons to believe that in many cases one sort of 
identity may be njUfrally connected with any other sort 
or sorts. It is from our experience of the objects of the 
world that we are to learn what sort of identity is meant 
by the universal in a particular case and whether it is con- 
nected with any other sorts. Many of the difficulties in 
which the other theories of the universal are involved seem 
to be due to the assumption that the universal stands for 
the same sort of entity in all possible cases. The theory 
of the universal we have outlined here rejects this assump- 
tion and rests on the recognition of its manifold nahure, for 
which there seem to be good reasons. 



CHAPTER XII 


THOUGHT AND REALITY 

Thought and reality as ordinarily uilSerstood seem 
to be very different from and yet closely related to each^^ 
other. When I think of what is generally regarded as a 
real thing like a table or a tree, the thing apears to be 
different from my thought of it. The thought is in my 
mind <Jr rather, is an activity of my mind, but the thing 
is a real entity which is outside and apparently indepen- 
dent of my mind. Thus my thought and the real thing 
I think of, are different. Still, they are intimately 
related to each other. (Thought always refers to some 
real thing as its objecy There can hardly be any 
thought which is not related to something as its 
object. Of course, the object of thought need not 
always be a physical thing like a taJjj^ or a tree. It can 
very well be something mental or even an entity which 
is neither physical nor mental. I But thought always 
requires some object which is, or atNeast, is taken to be, 
real. 1 Unless there are such real objects to which it is 
relied, thought degenerates into imagination and 
reverie. Although we may sometimes speak of ima- 
ginary or visionary thought, yet imagination and day- 
dream do not bring out the essential nature of thought; 
they are not typical of it. In them thought is at a low 
ebb and free play is given to the association of ideas 
and images without the direction of thought. It is in 
reflective thinking that the real nature of thought comes 
out best, ^^en we reflect, we seek to answer some ques- 
tion with regard to some real thingA Reflective thinking 
or thinking proper is not a mere pl^ of ideas. It is an 
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intellectual attempt to answer genuine questions with re- 
gard to W^OTld of things. Thought does not exist in itself 
as someK|||pg within our minds ; it is its very nature to 
refer to real things and its main purpose is to understand 
the how and why of things. To think seriously about any- 
thing is to fl^ to understand what the real nature of the 
thing is, and how and why it comes to be what it is. The 
end or aim of thought is the attainment of truth about 
things. We know the truth about a thing when we under- 
stand what it really is. frhus thought may be defined as 
the intellectual activity wmch is directed to the knowledge 
of reality. Reality is the ultimate object or end of thought, 
and thought is the mental activity which seeks to know 
reality. Reality is different from thought, and yet it is 
the object or goal of though^ 

Thought being essentially an intellectual activity which 
aims at the knowledge of reality, takes the form of 
judgment at all the stages of its development. Judgment 
may be said to be^^^ simplest as well as the universal form 
of thought. Thought begins with judgment and progresses 
towards a more and more consistent and comprehensive 
system of judgments. Judgment is the mental act of 
asserting that a thing is or is not so-and-so. It is 
the affirmation or denial of something with regard 
to something. Nothing simpler than this can be described 
as judgment. Thus there would be no judgment if we 
have a mere sensation of colour or sound without any 
assertion of it as the colour or sound of something or even 
as a colour or sound. To judge is to consider a thing to 
be such-and-such, or to characterise it in some way. Thus 
in place of mere sensations of colour or sound, we have 
judgments when we assert that ‘it is the colour of a rose’, 
or that 'it is the sound of a bell’. We have judgments even 
when we do not go so far, but merely assert that 'it is a 
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colour’, or ‘it is a sound’. Here there is an act of affir- 
mation and characterisation of a given sens&^tum as 
colour or sound. But short of this, we will neither 
judgment nor thought. To think about anythin^'ls, as we 
have already said, to try to know the truth about it. But 
there can be no question of our knowing the fPhth about it 
unless we make some assertion about it. It is only when 
we assert that the thing is or is not such-and-such, i.e. make 
judgments, that we can claim to know the truth about it, 
although we may not really know it. So thought as an 
attempt to know a thing involves, even in its simplest 
form, some judgment about it. If there is no judgment, 
there is no thought proper, for then we say nothing which 
may be true or false. When we think that ‘snow is white’, 
we have a judgment which may be true or false, but 
‘snow’ by itself or ‘white’ by itself is neither true nor false. 
Of course, the judgment ‘this is snow’, or ‘this is white’, 
may be true or false. But snow or white as a mere fact, 
not judged in any way, cannot be said«4^ be true or false. 
When I judge a fact to be snow or to be white, my 
judgment may or may not give me the truth about it. 
Thus thought begins with judgment and what is simpler 
than judgment falls outside the sphere of thought. 

But when thought begins as judgment it makes a dis- 
tinction in the object between its existence and its charac- 
ter and it relates the one to other. To think about anything 
is to judge it to be such-and-such. The thing as an existent 
is thus considered to have a certain nature or character. 
It is taken as the ‘that’ qualified by the ‘what’. When 
we think of a rose as red, we make a distinction between the 
rose as an existent entity and red as a colour, and we relate 
the latter to the former as its quality. In what is an un- 
divided whole, thought makes a division between different 
elements and then puts them together as parts of the same 
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whole or same object. Thought in all its forms involves 
the procejPe^ of differentiation and integration of elements 
as parts (Jp^e whole or of one S3^tem. 

Perception is the most elementary form of thought. 
Thought begins with judgment, and of judgment percep- 
tion is the siifJ^lest form. It is in perception that we first 
'know something as such-and-such. Perception is the 
immediate cognition of an object on the basis of some 
sensation. The mere sensation is different from percep- 
tion. In sensation there is no judgment in so far as here 
we do not assert anything. In perception we assert the 
existence of some object as given in sensation. The object 
of perception may be a thing or a substance, a quality or 
an action. There is in perception a determination of the 
object as an existent thing, or quality or action. With 
such perceptions the work of thought as an attempt to 
know the real world begins. Our perceptions generally 
take the form of predicative judgments about individuals. 
In perception thergijK the interpretation of certain sensa- 
tions as the qualities or characters of some particular exist- 
ent entity. The existent entity is taken as the subject of 
which the qualities are the predicates. Thus in such per- 
ceptual judgments as ‘the rose is red’, ‘the table is brown’, 
etc., we predicate the qualities of red and brown with regard 
to the rose and the table as their respective subjects. In 
these and other judgments different elements are distin- 
guished and related as parts of one whole. It is within 
one whole that the subject and the predicate are distin- 
guished and related. The subject and the predicate are 
related elements of one concrete thing. When we perceive 
a colour or sound, we take it as the colour or sound of 
some individual thing existing in space and time. Further, 
some of our perceptions take the form of relational judg- 
ments. We say that ‘this thing is near or far off from that 
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thing’, ‘this is earlier or later than that’, and so on. In 
such perceptions we know individual objects in space 
and time and also to be spatially and temp^^y related 
to one another. Thus perception as the most aementary 
form of thought gives us the knowledge of individual objects 
as things with qualities and as related in s^ce and time. 

But thought cannot rest content with the fragmentary 
world of sense-perception. Within the narrow limits of the 
world of sense it finds itself baffled in its attempt to know 
the world of real things. Perception gives us a knowledge 
of the present existence of a thing. It tells us what the 
thing is at the present time and place, but not what it realjy 
is for all times and places. It cannot by itself enlighten us 
about the past and the future of the world of things. Nor, 
again, does it give any knowledge about the fixed and 
universal relations among the objects of the world. Gene- 
rally speaking, perception does not enable thought to 
attain its goal, namely a systematic knowledge of the real 
world as a whole. Thought is, there<|je, impelled to take 
other forms and make use of other judgments than those 
of perception. Of these conception and inference or reason- 
ing in general are the most important. Concepts are 
formed by putting together the results of our past and 
present judgments with the possibility of their extension to 
the future. Our knowledge of the past comes from 
memory. In memory we apprehend the past through the 
impressions left by previous experiences as these are 
revived in the form of images. Just as in perception we 
know present objects through the interpretation of sensa- 
tions, so in memory we know past objects through the 
interpretation of the impressions of previous experiences 
revived as images. In the light of a number of percep- 
tual and memory judgments about a number of things, 
thought arrives at an understanding of their common or 
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general nature. A concept is just the form in which 
our understands the common or general nature 

of thinffljr It is a general meaning or idea which is 
usually ^bodied in a general term. Unlike the percept, 
the concept is not limited to a particular object of sense. 
It applies t^^^l the particulars of a certain kind or class. 
The development of concepts marks a distinct advance 
in the course of thought. While thought in the form of 
perception is concerned with the momentary phases of 
things taken as so many particulars, as working through 
concepts it arranges things into kinds and classes, and 
makes judgments which bear on their common and 
essential nature and are, therefore, expected to be univer- 
sally true of them. Thus conceptual thought gets over 
the limitations of perceptual thinking and forms universal 
judgments about things. Perception helps one to appre- 
hend the death of this or that individual man, but concept 
tual thought understands the mortality of all men by 
relating the concjjjlB of man and mortality. The under- 
standing of the common nature of things or of the universals 
in them as distinguished from the particulars of sense- 
perception, and the formation of universal judgments are 
the main contributions of conceptual thought to our 
knowledge of the world of real things. 

Thought takes the form of reasoning or inference when 
it combines and connects separate judgments to arrive at 
hew ones. Inference is more complex and integrated than 
separate judgments. In a judgment of perception or of 
memory we have the apprehension of some present or past 
object. In these judgments there seem to be no parts or 
moments, from one of which the mind passes to the others. 
They represent a single act of the mind in the apprehension 
of a single object which may contain different parts or 
elements in it as the subject and the predicate. But from 
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such judgments we come to inference or reasoning when 
thought passes from certain judgments to otheBi||lifferent 
from them but somehow grounded in them.^^b while 
in simple judgments separate facts are asserted, in inference 
the necesary connections among different facts sje exhibited. 
To show the necessary connections of facts ^'Biought uses 
general ideas and concepts, and discovers the general laws 
and principles governing them. Here thought does not 
rest content with the statements about separate facte or 
separate judgments, but tries to connect or cor-relate them 
according to certain general principles. In this way it 
progresses towards a system of knowledge in which 
different facte and different judgments are inter-related as 
parts of one ordered whole. It does not take facts as 
simply given in perception or memory, but tries to show 
how they necessarily follow from other facts according 
to the general principles governing the system to which 
they belong. We have a system when many different 
things or objects are so related as parflKjf one whole that 
each has a necessary relation to the whole and to all the 
other parte. Hence in a system of things the knowledge 
of the whole leads to a knowledge of the parte and the 
knowledge of a part leads to that of the whole. The ideal 
of thought as the attempt to know reality is the construc- 
tion of such a system of knowledge m which everything 
is intelligibly related to everything else and to the s5^tem, 
as a whole. 

In the attempt to know reality thought passes from the 
ordinary common-sense view of things to the sciences and 
from these to the different philosophical systems. The 
ordinary view of the world as an aggregate of many reals 
that are externally related to one another in space and 
time, fails to satisfy the demand of thought for a consistent 
and comprehensive system of knowledge. As we shall 
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see presently, it does not give us a knowledge of the reality 
of thin^or of the real world as a whole. The different 
physica^^iental and moral sciences are partial systems of 
knowleJp in the sense that each of them is a systematised 
knowledge of the particular group of facts with which it 
deals. In ^ach of them we have an organised body of 
knowledge which includes and cor-relates all the particular 
experiences and judgments relating to its own subject- 
matter. But these special sciences being limited each to 
its own special field or sphere of facts are partial systems 
which cannot comprehend the entire world of facts or the 
whole world of reality. It is in philosophy that thought 
rises from the partial systems of knowledge in the special 
sciences to a universal and complete system in which all 
the partial systems and their truths are unified as parts of 
one systematic whole. The ideal of thought is such a com- 
pletely organised knowledge of all facts as parts of one 
harmonious system. So long as thought does not reach this 
goal, it cannot cease., but has to press forward. The ideal is 
always held up before it and guides its activities. The history 
of philosophy is a record of the repeated attempts made by 
thought to realise the ideal in different ways and in different 
forms. Although the ways and forms of philosophical 
thought may be different in different cases, yet it has always 
the same goal before it. The common goal of all philoso- 
phical thinking is the attainment of a universal system of 
knowledge which explains all facts of the world in the 
light of one or more ultimate principles or realities. The 
final aim and object of thought may thus be said to be the 
knowledge of the ultimate reality or realities which explain 
all facts of the world. How far thought succeeds in giving 
us a knowledge of reality will appear from an examination 
of the main systems of knowledge constructed by it at 
different stages of its development. 
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At the perceptual level, thought gives rise to what may 
be called the common-sense view of the world. ^Reliance 
on perceptual thought and an exclusive empH^^ on its 
objective side lead to the theory of realism in pHiiosophy. 
Hence the ordinary view of the world is known as common- 
sense realism. It is also called naive or nalferal realism. 
The main character of this theory is its simple faith in the 
efficacy of sense-experience to reveal the reality of things 
as they are. For it, the things of the world really are what 
they are experienced to be. We experience many things 
in the world and we also experience that these things exist 
with their respective qualities independently of one another 
and of experience itself. Hence reality consists of many 
independent things which really possess all the qualities of 
taste, smell, colour, shape, size, etc., which we perceive 
in them. They are no doubt related to one another and to 
us in space and time. But they do not seem to depend for 
their existence and qualities on their relation to other 
things or to our minds. When we kn^ them, they enter 
into relation with our mind. But they existed just the 
same when we did not know anything about them, and 
they would continue to exist all the same even when we 
would cease to know them. The existence of things with 
their qualities does not in any way depend on their rela- 
tion to any mind, human or divine. Similarly, the spatial 
and temporal relations into which the things of the world 
may occasionally enter, do not apparently affect their 
existence and nature in any way. All things of the 
world are, therefore, real with all their perceptible charac- 
ters 'independently of mind or consciousness; yet we 
have a direct apprehension of them in the act of knowledge. 
We know things directly just as they really are, and not 
indirectly through the medium of ideas or mental images. 
Like a beam of light, our consciousness directly reveals real 
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things and shows them in their real characters. Thus for 
common-g^se or natural realism, the visible world of 
many, in|®ftendent sensible objects is the real world. 

A crmcal examination of the common-sense view of 
reality leads us to think that the world of sensible things is 
not real in itWf, but that it is the manifestation of some 
. supersensuous reality under the conditions of human 
sensibility and perceptual thinking. All the qualities which 
we perceive in things are relative to the nature and condi- 
tion of the sense organs through which we perceive them. 
The sensations of colour, sound, smell, etc., depend on the 
specific energy of the nerves which are concerned in them. 
What is true of these secondary qualities is also true of the 
primary qualities of things, like their shape, size, etc. 
These also depend on the nature and condition of the sense 
organs which perceive them. The sensible qualities of 
things do not express the reality of things in themselves, 
but the ways and forms in which our sense organs react 
to their influences .jg^f all the qualities which we perceive 
were really in thmgs themselves, then the same thing 
should have contrary and even contradictory qualities in 
it. In the presence of the same thing, different persons 
may perceive different colours, tastes, smells, etc. Even 
the same person may have different sensations of colour, 
etc. in relation to the same thing under different conditions 
of his or her health. But for that we cannot say that a 
thing has such different and incompatible qualities, or that 
its qualities are sometimes present and sometimes absent 
in it. It is generally supposed that all of us perceive the 
same primary qualities in a thing, like its shape and size. 
Hence these must really belong to things, even if the 
secondary qualities do not. But on closer examination it 
will be found that even the primary qualities appear as 
slightly different to different perceivers according to their 
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different positions and organic conditions. If all the 
■qualities of things thus appear to be different un^ different 
conditions, we are to say that the things thems(pjes become 
different, for a thing is what it is because of ni/ qualities. 
It is, of course, customary for us to say that a thing is a 
substance which has certain qualities in it.<|CBut what the 
substance of a thing is apart from its qualities we do not and^ 
•cannot perceive. We think of a thing as a substance, but 
perceive only a group of qualities. So far as our sense- 
experience goes, a thing is a group of sensible qualities; 
and if the latter become different for different perceivers, 
the thing also must be so, and we cannot speak of it as 
being the same for all of us. It follows from this that what 
is one thing for one perceiver would be a different thing 
for another perceiver and contradict the first. Being thus 
contradicted, sensible things cannot be regarded as realities, 
but only as different appearances of some reality under- 
lying them all. The naive realist’s real world of many 
independent sensible things thus teq^ to dissolve into a 
world of appearances or phenomena, i'he sensible objects 
of the world are not real things by themselves. It is only 
when our senses react to the influences of a reality outside 
us in certain specific ways that we have sensations of 
various sorts. The contents of these sensations are inter- 
preted by perceptual thought to be the qualities of things. 
The sensible world is the form in which reality appears to 
our senses and is judged by our perceptual thought. Apart 
from relation to our senses and perceptual thought, there 
are perhaps no sensible qualities and things. A thing 
does not taste sweet or sour by itself, but only when brought 
into contact with our organ of taste. Hence we are to say 
that sensible qualities appear when the reality of a thing 
•comes into relation with our sense organs. Apart from any 
relation to our senses, the reality of things will have no 
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sensuous or physical characters, and should be regarded as 
supersenjp^us or hyperphysical. The world of sensible 
things oii^iects which is regarded as real in common- 
sense xeamm thus turns out to be the appearance of a 
supersensuous reality. 

Let us consider the neo-realistic theory of reality. 
Neo-realism is an important school of modern western 
realism. Although it owns allegiance to the old school of 
natural or naive realism, the theory of reality formulated 
by it is very different from that of the- latter. While old 
realism is based on perceptual thinking, neo-realism is 
mainly the outcome of logical analysis and conceptual 
thought. As a result, the ultimate entities to which neo- 
realism reduces the sensible world of concrete things or 
objects are regarded as certain logico-mathematical con- 
cepts. Of course, neo-realism agrees with the other schools 
of realism in holding that all objects of experience are real 
and independent of experience. But according to neo- 
realism, both the (^ jycts of experience and the minds or 
selves which experience them are' complex and analysable 
into simpler elements or constituents. Nothing should be 
treated as ultimate except the ultimates in which logical 
analysis terminates. The entities in which the logical 
analysis of all existent objects terminates are certain logical 
and mathematical concepts, like terms, propositions, 
numbers, equations, etc. These are simple and indefinable 
entities. Both mind and matter are analysable into such 
fundamental logical entities. Mind and matter are the two 
kinds of existents which we know. They exist in so far as 
they occupy some particular place or some particular time. 
They are quality-groups or events occupying some space 
or some time. Matter has been reduced by the modern 
physicists into motions, masses and electrons and protons, 
and these in their turn are reduced to equations and 
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formulae which are nothing but logical concepts. Simi- 
larly, mind and mental facts hke ideas and emotions are 
complex entities which may be reduced to c«Pjfin forms 
and formulae such as the stimulus-response, cr^a-sff^^ns, 
etc., and these in their turn are reduced to relations between 
terms and concepts. In this way the logi^l analysis of 
all existent objects reveals certain simple and indefinable 
logical concepts. These are the ultimate realities which 
generate by their relations other complex entities, physical 
and mental. But the ultimate entities are neither physical 
nor mental; they are neutral as between mind and matter. 
We cannot say anything more about them than that they 
are. They have no other character than that of pure being 
or subsistence. These subsistent entities are logically 
possible objects of thought, but they are not existents in 
so far as they do not occupy any position in time and 
space like other existents. As logically possible objects 
they are found not to be self-contradictory, i.e. they are 
consistents. But as not found in ^,e actually existent 
world, they cannot be said to have any sensible existence. 
As logico-mathematical entities they have subsistence as 
contrasted with physical and mental entities which exfet as 
particulars in space and time. Being purely logical, they 
cannot be identified with mind and matter, and the only 
way to characterise them is to call them "neutral entities.’’ 
All complex entities like matter, life and mind may be 
deduced from these "neutral entities.” One order and 
arrangement of the "neutral entities” give rise to 
matter; life and mind arise from different orders and 
arrangements of the same entities. The neutral entities are 
the ultimate constituents of all objects, — ^physical, biological 
and mental. But in themselves they do not possess auy 
qualities or characters, except that of being. They have 
no substance or being as the substrata of qualities. They 
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possess a colourless blank being with no qualities. The 
universe being or subsistence is inclusive of the world ’ 
of thjj^idexistents. The world of existent things is that 
paifSlRhe all-inclusive universe of being which is in space 
and time. The spatio-temporal world, therefore, derives 
its reality from the world of logico-mathematical concepts 
»which are the simple entities, of which, in the last analysis, 
all things are composed. For neo-realism, this world of 
concepts is the ultimate reality. 

It is, however, very difficult to understand how logical 
concepts can be identified with reality and how again from 
such logical concepts the concrete, existent objects of ex- 
perience can be deduced. Concepts are general ideas or 
forms of thought which enable us to think about things 
in their general characters or in classes. Even the ultimate 
and simplest concepts which are revealed by the logical 
analysis of things are about those things and not identical 
with them. There is always a gap between our ideas or 
concepts and the olipcts or realities about which we have 
them. An idea or thought of pleasure or pain is not the 
same as the experienced feeling of it. Concepts are rather 
transcriptions of reality into thought and not the reality 
itself. They may refer to and try to reveal the nature of 
reality, but cannot be treated as identical with it. If this 
be true, we do not see how from logical concepts we can 
deduce actual existence or reality. The necessity of 
thought is not the same as the actuality of existence. The 
being or existence of a thing is different from our thinking 
of it, although it be a case of necessary thinking. The 
laws and concepts of thought cannot bring things into 
existence. The neo-realists, of course, credit their simple 
logical concepts with a sort of neutral being and call them 
'^eutral entities. But it seems to be a contradiction to speak 
of logico-mathematical concepts as neutral entities. If we 
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know certain entities to be logico-mathematical concepts, 

* it is hardly consistent to characterise them ar . neutral. 
On the other hand, if they be really neutraJPfe cannot 
ascribe to them any numerical character and speaRW^^em 
as “neutral entities” in the plural. A reality which is 
neither physical nor mental cannot be sai<f*to be one or 
many, for number has no relevance for what does not< 
exist in space and as a physical or mental entity. The 
being which the neo-realists predicate of their neutral 
entities is not really a predicable character, but the reality 
which is pre-supposed by all concepts, entities and predi- 
cates. The ultimate concepts of logical thought have not 
the character of being, but have the being of thought. All 
of them are so far as they are thought of by us, or rather, 
are forms of our thought. Logical ideas and concepts are, 
as much as physical things and their qualities. Their 
being, however, is or consists in their being thought. 
Hence we are committed to the view that being which is 
the neo-realist’s ultimate reality is idfcntical with thought. 
But this will contradict the fundamental realistic position 
that reality is independent of thought or consciousness and 
that thought or mind is a complex grouping of “neutral 
entities” in a certain way. The neo-realist’s “neutral 
entities” are, therefore, either logical fictions or forms of 
thought. The latter alternative is accepted by idealistic 
systems of philosophy which take thought or consciousness, 
in some form or other, to be the ultimate reality. We pro- 
pose to consider next some of these systems. 

In subjective idealism reality is reduced to subjective 
experiences, i.e. perceptions and ideas. For it, to exist 
means to be perceived or to be experienced by the mind. 
The objects of the world exist only as they are perceived or- 
thought of by the mind. Hence their existence consists in . 
the mind’s perceptions or ideas. The existence of ob jects. 
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outside and independent of mind, cannot be admitted, for 
their exis,^ce cannot be separated from their experiences. 
An inseparable' from and identical with its ex- 

*^The mind also is nothing apart from the 
different kinds of experiences which constitute it. Thus 
for the subjel^ive idealist, reality is a stream of different 
kinds of experiences. Things that appear to be outside 
the mind, our body as well as other objects, are merely 
percepts or ideas of the mind. This type of subjective 
idealism is exemplified in the Yogacara school of Bauddha 
philosophy. In it, the mind consisting of different kinds 
of ideas, is regarded as the only reality. Berkeley’s 
idealism is not subjective in the strict sense, for he admits 
the reality of the self and of God, although we have no 
perceptions or ideas of them. According to him, we have 
not any idea but a notion of the self and we know God 
as the cause or source from which ideas of objects are 
transmitted to our mind. He seems, therefore, not to 
reduce everything jp- all reality to subjective ideas or 
experiences of the mind. We have subjective idealism in 
the strict sense when the real world is pronounced to be a 
world of ideas and ideas alone. 

In subjective idealism the problem of the relation 
between thought and reality is not explained, but rathei 
evaded. That there is such a problem at all means that 
reality is something different from thought, although it 
be the object of thought. Thought is the mental activity 
to know reality, ^ut the reality which thought seeks to 
know cannot be the world of thoughts themselves. In sub- 
jective idealism reality is reduced to a series of percepts 
and ideas which are only different kinds of subjective 
thought or consciousness. '^The series of percepts and ideas 
I which constitutes reality cannot be the same for all indivi- 
dual subjects or selves. For every individual self, the real* 
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world would be constituted by his own experiences, Oile 
individual self cannot share in the experience of other 
selves. He cannot even be sure of the existei^' Q^»other 
selves, for of them he has no direct experience. %t^ce 
for one mind or self, reality would be the series of his 
own percepts and ideas, '^ut the reality ^hich thought 
seeks to know is not the percepts and ideas of an individual 
mind. The individual knows his percepts and ideas just 
when he has them. Of course, he may try to have further 
knowledge about them by comparing and contrasting them 
with one another and noting their order, and arrangement. 
But any knowledge of his subjective experiences cannot be 
said to be the knowledge of the reality at which thought 
aims. This is so, mainly because what we mean by reality 
is not an individual’s subjective experiences. Reality is 
the permanent world of existence which is the same for 
all individual subjects and which is the final goal of all 
thought. That there is such a real world is to be admitted 
by the subjective idealist when heipjnakes a distinction 
between percepts and ideas, or between ideas of real things 
and ideas of imaginary things. While we can carry our 
ideas within our minds and control them at will, we can 
neither carry our percepts with us nor produce them just 
as we will. This shows that some of our percepts and 
ideas have an obvious reference to the apparently indepen- 
dent world of real things or objects. Whether this world 
of empirical objects is ultimately real or not is a question 
which requires careful examination, '’^ut even before we 
do this we have to admit that reality is more than an indivi- 
dual mind’s subjective experiences and that it stands for 
a universal and permanent order of existence to which our 
subiective experiences point and at which our thought aims. 

In Leibniz’s spiritualistic monadology we have a form 
•of rationalistic idealism. It differs from subjective ideal- 
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ism in holding that reality is not merely a series of ideas 
or ment^ facts, but a rational system of objects. The 
^tional power or force which is the ground of 
ual and physical, mental and material entities, 
principle which expresses itself in the mind of 
man is activ^^ the body. All matter is animate and alive, 
even to its minutest parts. There must be some reason for 
the existence of everything. Hence the real is both the 
causal ground and the logical reason for the existence of all 
things in the world, mental as well as physical. The world 
of objects is a harmonious whole which is governed by 
logical principles and in which everything is rationally 
related to everything else. The real contains within itself 
the reason for the existence of all things and the occurrence 
of all changes in the world. It is, therefore, like a logical 
system in which from certain original propositions all 
others follow as necessary conclusions. There is the same 
necessity in the real universe as there is in a logical system. 
The fundamental jpinciples of logical thought are, there- 
fore, the same as the fundamental principles of reality. 
If we can discover the principles of thought, we would know 
the nature of reality itself. 

Rationalistic idealism, however, logically leads to 
absolute idealism of the Hegelian type. To say that the 
real is a rational system of objects is to imply that it is a 
conscious spiritual principle which evolves the world of 
objects from within itself and holds them together as parts 
or factors of its life. The objects of the world can be 
rationally related to one another only so far as they are 
evolved by a rational mind and are the inter-related parts 
of its life. A rational force or power and, for the matter 
of that, a rational system, apart from relation to a conscious 
mind or self, are abstractions. A rational power is really 
the activity of a rational mind. Hence if the world of 
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objects is to be regarded as a rational system, it must be 
conceived as the product or manifestation of a universal 
mind or self. So also the principles of thougl^Ccmu.give 
us an insight into the principles of reality only ifre^tk.^^ 
said to be of the nature of thought or mind. These are 
probably the main reasons why Leibniz's moi^ology stcirts 
with the conception of a plurality of eternal and self-con- 
tained monads but ends with that of God as the highest 
monad who created other monads and of which they are 
sometimes called “fulgurations” or manifestations. He 
thus closely approximates to the Hegelian form of absolute 
idealism which we shall consider next. 

[in the idealism of Hegel and the Hegelians hke E. 
Caird, Green and others, reality is a rational system of 
objects which is the manifestation of a universal, objective 
mind or spirit. The real world cannot be a series of ideas 
in the minds of individuals like ourselve^ Individual 
minds as subjects of experience must be neSessarily related 
to some objects. Just as there be no objects 

apart from relation to some subject, so there can be no 
subject of experience without relation to some objects of 
which it has an experience. The subject and the object 
being thus necessarily related to each other, neither can be 
reduced to the other. Hence reality cannot be only a 
S5^§tem of objects as realism holds. Nor can it be regarded 
only as a series of ideas as subjective idealism maintains. 

■'Rather, it is a system in which individual subjects or 
selves are distinguished from and yet related to a world of 
objects. But the inter-relation of the subject and the object 
which are distinct and different from each other pre- 
supposes a higher unity by which they are differentiated 
and integrated as parts of itself. Hence underlying the 
world of finite subjects and objects there must be a unity 
which differentiates itself into them and still maintains 
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itself in its diiferentiations. Such a unity must be of the 
nature of mind or spirit. It must be the unity of self- 
cons ^ ul^ss. For, it is in self-consciousness that we have 
opposes itself as subject to itself as object 
am^^t maintains its unity through the distinction and 
transcends tke opposition of subject and object. Self- 
consciousness, in one aspect, is a duality, and in another 
aspect, a unity. The self exists as one self only as it 
opposes itself, as object, to itself, as subject, and yet imme- 
diately transcends that opposition, ^he reality of things 
is to be found not in their isolated existence as independent 
entities, nor in their existence as essentially related to each 
other, but in their unities which manifest themselves in 


difference and yet are one with themselves in the difference. 
Reality realises and maintains itself in a process of 
differentiation and integration of differences. It is not a 
unity or identity apart from difference, but an identity-in- 
differences, or differences-in-identity.^ It is the concrete 
universal as realis^^n the differences of objects, and not an 
abstract universal which is a pure identity apart from all 
differences. The real is the ideal or spiritual unity which 
manifests itself in the world of changing appearances. 
Reality lies not in the unrelated individual nor in one indivi- 
dual as related to other individuals, but in the principle of 
the relation among individuals, i.e. the universal which 
differentiates itself in the individuals and yet is one with 
itself in them. This principle is the unity of self-conscious- 
ness as realised in the differences of the world of finite 


subjects and objects. As such, “the real is the rational or 
intelligible’’. It is capable of being thoroughly understood 


by the intelligence or reason in us, because it has in it file 
essential nature of intelligence or self-consciousness. / It 
follows that reality is a necessary process or development 


of thought and that it can be known 
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t ius thought becomes identical with reality. Of course, 
ordinary thinking there is an opposition between thought 
and its object, and the relation between them M^ns to be 
external and accidental. But the thought whic!Lu.jfcti(^ 
form of self-consciousness makes the object an elemehf of 
itself: it finds itself in the object as its oifiSfc other and 
realises itself through its relation to the object. Such 
thought truly expresses the nature of reality and is the same 
as absolute consciousness. Our thought is a reproduction 
of this universal and objective thought. It can rethink 
the forms and concepts of universal thought. We reach 
the highest stage of knowledge when our thought grasps 
the idea or thought of the world and retraces the opera- 
tions of the universal thought, its categories and notions. 
The concepts of human thought at the level of self-conscious- 
ness are the reproductions of the universal concepts of 
absolute thought; the dialectical evolution of the concepts 
in our mind coincides with the objective evolution of the 
world and the categories of our thoug^^ are the categories 
of reality. Hence, according to Hegel, tnought is identical 
with reality, and logic with metaphysics J 

The Hegelian view that thought is idratical with reality 
does not, however, seem to be acceptable. To say with 
Hegel that thought is identical with reality in the sense that 
it is the same as reality and that from a study of the 
nature of thought the nature of reality can be fully known, 
is to cut the ground underneath all thought and to obli- 
terate the distinction between subjective and objective 
idealism. All human thought is an attempt to know reality 
which is other than thought. Hence reality as the object 
of thought must not be the same as thought itself. It must 
be distinct from thought and somehow independent of it. 
Finite thought, as we know it, does not and cannot create 
the being of the object thought of by it. Although an 
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empirical object may be said in some sense to be constructed 
by the knowing subject, yet we have to admit some 
being or reality as the basis of the construc- 
|^|j|PII«ns with reference to a reality transcending it that 
our mind constructs the objects of knowledge. This reality 
or being urflferlying an empirical object of thought is other 
than and distinct from thought. In the face of this obvious 
distinction between thought and reality we do not see how 
it is possible to identify the one with the other. If, how- 
ever, we say that reality has no meaning apart from our 
thought and that it is what it is as an object of thought 
and, therefore, it is the same as thought itself, we reduce 
reality to a system of thoughts and ideas and revert to 
subjective idealism in a form. To say that the thought 
which is identical with reality is not finite thought, but the 
universal, objective thought is not really to avoid subjective 
idealism. We do not know whether there is any universal 
thought except through our thought. Hence it is only a 
matter of thoug^pfor us. Or, if there really be such a 
universal thought over and above our thought, it must 
transcend our thought and so cannot be known by us. As 
such, it would be an unknown and unknowable reality 
which has no place in objective idealism of the Hegelian type. 

Then, again, we find it difficult to understand how 
thought, even when lifted to the level of self-consciousness, 
can be identical with reality. • In self-consciousness, as 
Hegel explains it, there is a real distinction between the 
subject and the object. In it the object is really other than 
the subject. Here the self is said to oppose itself as object 
to itself as subject and also to transcend the opposition. 
But how in self-consciousness the seif transcends the oppo- 
sition between subject and object is not explained. If it 
transcends the opposition in the sense that in self- 
consciousness the distinction between subject and object is 
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altogether lost, then there would not be any self-conscious- 
ness in the Hegelian sense. We do not deny that the self 
as pure consciousness transcends all distinctions^'iclj^.ing 
that of subject and object. But, then, it wouIff'*^tic.®|i. 
thought lifted to the level of self-consciousness with its in- 
herent distinction of subject and object. It ^uld be the 
reality transcending all thought. 

What induced Hegel to believe that thought is identical 
with reality is the consideration that each of them is an 
identity-in-difference. But while thought may be said to 
be an identity-in-difference, it is difficult to see how reality 
can be regarded as such. In thought the original unity 
of feeling or immediate experience is sundered into a subject 
and an object and their relation to each other. In it what 
is at first an undifferentiated experience becomes differen-. 
tiated into the parts of one whole. In relation to such 
thought the object of experience also becomes an identity- 
in-difference. An object of thought, like a tree or a table, 
is one thing which comprises differentt^arts and aspects. 
Its parts and aspects may change, but for our thought it 
remains identical through them, i.e. is an identity-in- 
difference. But it may be pertinently asked here: What 
is the identity of the thing and how is it related to its 
differences? Is there any real identity in the thing cor- 
responding to our idea or thought of its identity? A 
critical examination of the thing will show that nothing 
remains identical in it amidst its changing parts and 
aspects. Even if there be such an identity, the question 
of its relation to the differences of parts and aspects remains 
open. If we say with the Hegelians that it is realised in 
the differences of parts and aspects, then the identity will 
have being only in the differences. But, as such, it will 
cease to be an identity and will be lost in the differences. 
Hence even if an object of thought be represented as an 
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idenlity-in-difierence, we do not see how it can really be 
such. It follows that reality cannot be an identity-in- 
anything is to be a real identity, then we 
sak of it, not as an identity-in-difference, but as an 
identity-above-difference . A moving body passes through 
different pdihions and yet remains the same in so far as 
its changing positions do not really affect its existence as 
a body. Hence identity-in-difference which is the form 
of thought cannot be treated as the form of reality. If 
thought by its very nature is an identity-in-difference, then 
it cannot be regarded as competent to give us the know- 
ledge of reality, or as identical with reality. 

In the absolute idealism of F. H. Bradley* we find 
a different view of the relation between thought and 
reality. While Hegel asserts that thought is identical with 
reality, Bradley maintains an essential distinction between 
thought and reality and holds that thought is something 
less than reality, or that reality is more than thought. 
According to Br^^y, reality is the object of thought; it 
is not, like Kant s thing-in-itself, quite outside and. inde- 
pendent of thought, for it is impossible to think of anything 
which can exist quite outside of thought. But while reality 
is the object of thought, it is not merely so, it is something 
more than thought. Thought is one element in reality 
as a whole and, as such, is less than the whole of reality. 
Thought gives us some knowledge of reality no doubt, and 
that knowledge is true and positive so far as it goes; but the 
knowledge is not complete and exhaustive, it is partial and 
incomplete. 

As to the general nature of reality, we are first told 
by Bradley that ultimate reality is such that it does not 
contradict itself. This is an absolute criterion for truth 
and reality. What is contradictory or inconsistent with itself 

^ Vide Appearance and ^Reality. 
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cannot be real, but must be an unreal appearance. What 
is real cannot have contradiction or inconsistency within 
itself. This means positively that reality is self-tffnsisient. 
Now all appearances must belong to reality. 
appears is and whatever is cannot fall outside the real. 
In view of this we are to say that reality Contains all 
appearances in a harmonious form. The appearances are 
in reality in such a way as to be self-consistent. The diver- 
sity of appearances must somehow be at unity and self- 
consistent, for they fall within reality, and reality excludes 
discord. Reality is not many; there are not many inde- 
pendent reals. If there were many independent reals, they 
could not co-exist and interact so as to form one world. 
Any relations among the many reals would destroy their 
independence. Relations have no meaning except within 
and on the basis of a substantial whole; and related terms, 
if made absolute, are forthwith destroyed. Hence the 
many reals are to be regarded as features and aspects of a 
imity. Reality is the unity of all thingigit is an individual 
and a system within which all things exist harmoniously. 
“The universe is one in the sense that its differences exist 
harmoniously within one whole, beyond which there is 
nothing.’’ Thus reality is, so far, the harmonious system 
of all things. 

As to the concrete nature of reality as a system, Brad- 
ley tells us that the matter or content of reality is experience 
which means ‘something much the same as given and pre- 
sent fact.’ This means that the things of which reality is 
the system are neither mere objects apart from experience, 
nor merely subjective experiences apart from objects. 
Rather, they are" experienced facts, facts in which being or 
existence and sentience are indissolubly and indistinguish- 
ably united. ‘To be real, or even barely to exist must be 
to fall within sentience. Sentient experience is reality, and 
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what is not this is not real.' There is no being or fact 
which is not somehow experienced, or which is outside of 
ijS^monly called psychical existence. Whatever 
*U||jpN^ow experienced; apart from some perception or 
feeling of it we cannot speak of the existence of a thing 
or of any affect of its being. We cannot find fact unless 
in unity with sentience, and the one cannot be divided from 
the other. ‘Reality is, therefore, sentient experience. To 
be real is to be indissolubly one thing with sentience. Being 
and reality are one thing with sentience; they can neither 
be opposed to, nor even in the end distinguished from it.’ 
Thus for Bradley, reality is one system, and its contents 
are nothing but sentient experience. Hence it will be a 
single and all-inclusive experience which embraces all 
diversities in concord. It cannot be less than the diversity 
of appearances, and hence no feeling or thought of any 
kind can fall outside its limits. Even if it be more than 
any feeling or thought which we know, it must be of the 
same nature as se^jmce. For to assert any reality beyond 
sentience is to use self-contradictory and unmeaning ex- 
pressions. Reality is thus a harmonious system in which 
being or existence is one thing with sentience, and all 
diversities or appearances are embraced in concord. It is 
‘a whole in which distinctions can be made, but in which 
divisions do not exist.’ Reality being harmonious, its ele- 
ments must not collide. In it idea must not disagree with 
sensation, nor must sensations clash. As such, there can- 
not be in the absolute reality any unsatisfied desire or any 
practical unrest. Hence we must believe that reality satis- 
fies our whole being. In it ouf main wants — ^for truth and 
life, for beauty and goodness — must all find satisfaction. 
It is one comprehensive experience which includes and 
harmonises every element of the universe. 

It is not possible for finite beings to realise fully the 
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nature of the absolute reality. In order thus to knpw the 
absolute we have to become absolute, and then we should 
cease to exist as finite. But while it is impossi^? to^ully 
realise the absolute, to have the specific experienc?*ij^|‘5‘'^i 
it consists, we can form the general idea of an absolute 
experience in which phenomenal distinctioi^ are merged 
and which contains all diversity but is not parted by rela- 
tions. The finite intellect can attain the general idea of the 
absolute in the light of certain experiences which we have 
of a whole which is beyond relations though full of diver- 
sity. In mere feeling or immediate presentation and in the 
experiences involved in the ideas of goodness and of the 
beautiful, we have the experience of a whole which contains 
diversity and harmonises them into a unity. From these 
experiences we gain the knowledge of a unity which trans- 
cends and yet contains every manifold appearance. But 
such knowledge consists only in an abstract idea of the 
absolute reality, which is very different from an experi- 
ence of it. Hence the knowledge of ^‘^lity given by our 
intellect or thought differs enormously from reality itself. 
Thought by its very nature falls short of reality, it is some- 
thing distinct from and less than reality. This will become 
clear w'hen we consider the essential nature of thought. 

In anything real we find two aspects, an existence and 
a character, a ‘that’ and a ‘what’. A real is an existent 
with a certain character or content, it is something which 
is so-and-so. These two aspects of the real are insepar- 
able. We can distinguish them, but never divide or 
separate .iiem. A thing must have some character and a 
character must qualify sonie thing. That a thing should 
be and yet be nothing in particular, or that a character 
should not be the character of anything, is obviously im- 
possible. Thus in the reality of a thing existence and 
character are inseparably connected. Yet thought seems 
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essentially to consist in their separation and division. 
Thought is clearly ideal and cannot but work through 

involves the separation of content 
f|||g|||^P((i^nce. An idea does not exist like a fact, but is 
any part of the content of a fact so far as that works out 
of immediat^hnity with its existence.’ To think of a rose 
as red is to separate the content of ‘red’ from the parti- 
cular existent, rose, and have an idea which may be 
predicated of other existents as well. Thought in its 
completed form is a judgment and in judgment an idea 
is predicated of a reality. In a judgment a predicate 
qualifies a subject. The predicate is a mere ‘what’, a 
mere feature of content which is used to qualify the ‘that’ 
of the subject. While the ‘that’ or the subject is an actual 
existence, the predicate is only an ideal content and not a 
fact. In every judgment we find an aspect of existence, 
present in the subject, but absent in the predicate; and the 
judgment consists essentially in the synthesis of these two 
aspects. “Judgm^^ is essentially the re-union of two 
sides, ‘what’ and mat’, provisionally estranged. But it is 
the alienation of these aspects in which thought’s ideality 
consists.” These two aspects being inseparable in reality, 
thought is bound to fail to give us a knowledge of it. 

Thought by its very nature makes a distinction be- 
tween existence and character, the ‘that’ and the ‘what’. 
In its actual processes and results it cannot transcend this 
dualism. If thought tries to transcend the dualism 
between subject and predicate, it aims at suicide. If the 
subject be the same as the predicate, there would be no 
need for any judgment and, therefore, no thought. 
Judgment requires that the predicate must be different 
from the subject. Thought predicates an ideal content 
of a subject. The ideal content is the predicate and 
it is not the same as the fact of which it is predicated. 


21 
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The subject is more than the predicate, and is a ‘that' 
beyond a mere ‘what'. The subject has an aspect of exist- 
ence which is absent from the bare predicate. frWhiw the 
distinction between the subject, and the predicare*'l^^|^5^- 
cended, there is no room left for thought. This is what 
happens in the case of sensible experienc^?)r immediate 
presentation. If thought were to give up its relational and 
discursive nature and identify itself with feeling or imme- 
diate experience, it would cease to be itself. The ideal 
nature of thought thus prevents it from being an experi- 
ence of existence and reality. 

Self-consciousness is regarded by Hegel as a form of 
thought in which there is identity between thought and 
reality. This, however, is not true. There is no self- 
consciousness in which the object is the same as the 
subject, or the object of consciousness exhausts the whole 
self. In self-consciousness, we are told, the self opposes 
itself as object to itself as subject and immediately trans- 
cends the opposition. But the self aaf^^bject of conscious- 
ness is not identical with the self as the subject. Rather, 
it is a part or element of the total self which becomes 
distinct from the whole mass and stands, over against the 
felt background. In self-consciousness what one feels 
cannot wholly come before him as object. If one were to 
become exhaustively conscious of his self he should pass 
through a long series of experiences and be conscious of 
them all at once. This being psychologically impossible 
we are to say that in self-consciousness the object is some- 
thing less than the self as a reality. Self-consciousness, 
therefore, affords no ground for the identification of 
thought with reality. 

Bradley’s position with regard to the problem of 
thought and reality may be summed up as follows. 
According to him, reality is a single and all-inclusive 
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individual experience which harmonises all phenomenal 
diversity and difference into a unity. In it there are 
dis ^ti^ and diversities no doubt, but these are so 
HUlPp^d that all differences and divisions are healed 
up and the relational form of experience is wholly merged. 
It would b^^perience entire and complete, containing all 
elements in harmony. Such an individual whole of 
experience would possess in a superior form that immediacy 
which we find more or less in feeling. In relation to such 
reality thought finds itself baffled in the attempt to com- 
prehend it. Thought is committed to the dualism between 
subject and object, which is transcended and merged in 
reality. It stands on and develops the relational form of 
knowledge. It is an attempt to unite differences which 
have broken out of immediate experience. The identity 
of being or reality with sentience or experience is, there- 
fore, unattainable in thought. If thought can transcend 
its inherent dualism and attain the immediacy of feeling 
as a harmonious ^j^ole, containing and yet transcending 
differences, it would cease to be thought and would be 
present as a higher intuition. With the help of thought 
we can fonn ‘the general idea of an absolute experience in 
which phenomenal distinctions are merged, a whole become 
immediate at a higher stage without losing any richness’. 
But to realise the absolute life or reality in detail we are to 
transcend thought and attain the specific experience or 
higher intuition which is the same as absolute reality itself. 
This, however, is impossible for finite beings. To have 
certain knowledge of the absolute reality, we are to realise 
the general features of the absolute and see that somehow 
they come together in a way known vaguely and in the 
abstract. Yet our knowledge of the absolute is, so far 
as it goes, real and positive knowledge built on experience, 
and inevitable when we try to think consistently. 
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Although Bradley's view of the relation between 
thought and reality is an advance on Hegel’s in some res- 
pects, yet it does not seem to be completely fi^ ® 
Hegelian bias and its inherent difficulties. 
refuses to identify thought with reality on the ground that 
the relational form of thought is merged ii^me absolute, 
he speaks of reality as a harmonious system in which there 
are distinctions and diversities, but no divisions and con- 
flicts. But if, as he himself admits, there can be no 
distinction without difference, we do not understand how 
the relational form of thought can be transcended in the 
absolute. He says: “There is no such thing as a distinc- 
tion which, merely adventitious, supervenes wantonly, or 
is superimposed in the absence of a ground.’’ “And a 
distinction,’’ he says further, “grounded on no difference 
may certainly be called a monster incapable of life except 
within a one-sided theory.’’" If this be true, then we are 
to say that the absolute contains the differences of objects 
within itself as parts of a unitary sys%iii. And with this 
we return to the Hegelian idea of reality as an indentity-in- 
difference and as a relational system which is essentially 
of the nature of thought. But for Bradley identity and 
difference are inconsistent categories and both of them lead 
to an infinite process. Identity is not mere resemblance 
nor is it merely abstract. There is in our mind no positive 
idea as numerical sameness and diversity. There is an 
inherent discrepancy between identity and diversity. 
Hence reality cannot be an identity-in-difference. Similar- 
ly, a relation is always self -contradictory. It implies two 
terms which are finite and claim independence. On the 
other hand, a relation is unmeaning unless both itself and 
its terms are the adjectives of a whole. Hence the relational 
form must be wholly transcended in the absolute and with 

^ Bradley, The Principles of Logic, V. II, p. 664. 
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it thought also must disappear. But if there are no rela- 
tions and no thought, we do not see how there can be any 
ph^ggni^^l diversity in reality. There can be no distinc- 
liversity without relation. In the absence of all 
relations the phenomenal distinctions said to be contained 
in the absSfllte would disappear. Bradley, of course, 
thinks that nothing is lost in the absolute and all appear- 
ances somehow belong to reality. But he cannot admit 
any relation between them, since the absolute transcends 
all relations and is supra-relational. Again, for him, 
appearances as such are not retained in the absolute, they 
are transformed and suppressed in it. If this be so, then 
the objects of our actual experience are lost in the absolute 
and they ceasft to belong to reality. Bradley holds also 
that the absolute as one absorbing, individual experience 
embraces and harmonises all experiences, though, as 
such, transmuted and suppressed. But he has to admit 
that we cannot construe such an experience to ourselves. 
Yet he believes t^t it is within our power to say that it is 
real and that it unites certain general characters within the 
living system of one undivided apprehension, and further 
tliat, at least from the point of view of thinking, it is free 
from self-contradiction. But here he seems to take a 
different view of the relation between thought and reality, 
and to accept the Hegelian view of the absolute as a rational 
and relational system which can be comprehended by 
thought. Hence on the Bradleyan view the relation be- 
tween thought and reality is left uncertain and ambiguous. 

We have passed in review the main systems of philo- 
sophy representing different stages in the progress of 
thought towards its goal which is the knowledge of reality. 
When one considers these and other systems which have 
appeared in the history of philosophy, one is struck by the 
wide diversity of views among philosophers with regard to 
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the relation between thought and reality. While some 
philosophers like Hegel would identify thought with reality, 
others like Bradley would consider thought to 
reality and capable of giving only a partial and 
knowledge of it. There are still others like Bergson who 
would say that the intellect with the functic^of thinking 
distorts and falsifies reality, and that it is not by the intellect 
but by intuition that we are to grasp reality. These 
different views about the relation between thought and 
reality arise out of different conceptions of the nature of 
thought and reality themselves. 

It would appear from the history of philosophy that 
both reality and thought have been understood in various 
senses. For the empiricists, the real is that'which is given 
in sense-experience or is verifiable in sense-experience, 
either directly or indirectly. According to the Buddhists 
and the. pragmatists, that which is practically efficient and 
useful is real. For philosophers like Heraclitus, Bergson 
and some neo-idealists, reality is contimujl change or perpe- 
tual becoming. For many rationalistic thinkers, reality is 
unchanging and eternal, and does not contradict itself nor is 
contradicted by anything else. For some other rationalists 
like the Jainas, reality is both changing and permanent. 
Again, while the realistic thinkers hold that reality is objec- 
tive and independent of mind, some idealists maintain that it 
is subjective and mental. There are still other realists who 
hold that reality is neither subjective nor objective, neither 
mental nor material, but neutral. Again, some idealists 
like Hegel would say that reality is both subjective and 
objective, that it is the spirit as the rational unity of both. 
But other idealists hold that reality is pure being or 
consciousness which transcends all relations including that 
of subject and object. 

With regard to the nature of thought also we find a 
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sipiilar diversity of opinions among philosophers. Broadly 
speaking, there are three main views with regard to the 
t^yhought. According to one view, which is 
^gl^j^^ccepted in philosophy, thought is the analytic 
understanding in us. The activity of thought consists in 
analysing th^^bject of thought into its constituent elements 
and explaining it as the product of the combination of the 
simpler elements. It discriminates one object from other 
objects and also from the subject of thought or the thinker. 
It also makes a separation between the existence and the 
chara'cters of an object and regards them as externally 
related to one another, or treats the object simply as an 
aggregation of different characters. It serves the ends of 
our practical life by holding before it certain relatively fixed 
and stable contents with which it can deal effectively. 
Thus understood, thought is analytical and discursive in 
its nature. It follows from this that if reality be a living 
flow like Bergson’s elan vital, or a non-relational system 
of experiences likgi^radley’s absolute, or even an organic 
unity of the subject and the object like Hegel's, thought 
as analytic naturally fails to give us any knowledge of 
reality or at least an adequate knowledge of it. This is 
the reason why Hegel, Bradley and Bergson, who 
differ so much in their conceptions of reality, agree in 
holding that analytic thought cannot give us knowledge of 
reality. To Hegel, thought as analytic fails to comprehend 
the organic unity of reality. Bradley seems to regard 
thought as analytic and relational in its general nature and, 
therefore, incompetent to give us a complete knowledge of 
reality. Bergson treats all thought as discursive and dis- 
secting by its very nature and so incapable of giving us 
any knowledge of reality which is one continuous flow. 
But, then, there is a second sense in which thought is taken 
to mean, not the analytic understanding, but the synthetic 
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reason in us. This is regarded by many only as a higher 
form of thought, and not anything which is not thought 
at all or is essentially different from thought. 
also works through distinctions of subject and 
stantive and adjective, existence and content, etc. But 
while anal5dic thought reduces the unity offings to their 
differences and explains it as the result of their external 
relations, synthetic thought treats the differences and dis- 
tinctions as the expressions of an internal unity without 
which they lose all reality and significance. For the one, 
the difference of subject and object, or of substance and 
attribute is irreducible, and their unity is only a name 
for their juxtaposition or external relation. For the other, 
all differences are the realisation of an identity. For syn- 
thetic thought or reason, therefore, all identity is identity- 
in-difference and all difference is difference-in-identity. 
It follows that if reality be an identity-in-difference or the 
organic unity of subject and object, the only way to know 
it, is through thought as synthetic reaiRri. Hegel’s identi- 
fication of thought with reality is thus the logical outcome 
of his view of thought and reality as both identity-in-differ- 
ence. For some idealists like Bradley or Sankara, how- 
ever, reality being a non-relational whole of experience or 
pure consciousness, even synthetic thought is not only not 
reality but also incompetent to realise reality as such. To 
comprehend reality as thus conceived, some thinkers speak 
of pure thought or intuitive thought. This is the third 
sense in which thought has sometimes been understood. 
In Neo-platonism pure thought as the first stage of being 
is explained as the intuitive thought in which thought and 
its ideas, subject and object are one. It is pure conscious- 
ness in which there is no distinction of subject and object 
or of the thinker and his thought. It is a kind of contem- 
plative experience in which thought simply is, but we cannot 
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say that someone thinks of something. It is a subject- 
objectless consciousness in which thought becomes what 
re^^^^j^.e. literally realises itself as pure consciousness. 
|(Blli||lK!^her thought in this sense can be called thought 
proper is ojgn to question, v Some thinkers would say that 
it is not thOT^ht at all but a higher intuition or mystical 
experience beyond all thought and reason. 

Now we proceed to explain the position here taken 
regarding the relation between thought and reality. As we 
have seen above, reality may be, and has actually been, 
understood in different senses. Underlying these different 
meanings, however, we may find a common basis on which 
they all depend. It is on the basis of some experience 
that we speak of reality in one sense or other. That of 
which we have or can have no experience cannot be called 
real in any sense. So we say that whatever is experienced 
is real in some sense. That which is actually experienced 
cannot be utterly unreal or mere nothing. Of the utterly 
unreal or of notMRg we can have no experience. While 
that which cannot be experienced in any way is utterly un- 
real, that which is experienced somehow is and is real in 
some sense. But although what is given in some experience 
is real in some sense, it is to be regarded as real in a res- 
tricted sense. Its prima facie claim to reality is subject to 
certain limitations. To be experienced in any way is to 
be real in that way only, but not in all ways. This is 
especially the case when what is given in one experience is 
contradicted by some other more stable and reliable experi- 
ence. The sun as perceived by the naked eye looks like a 
small disk, but when seen through the telescope it is of an 
immeasurably vast size. What is perceived by the eyes as 
a solid body may be felt by touch to be only a plane surface. 
From the standpoint of such stable, higher experience we 
say that what is given in a momentary or less reliable 
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■experience is unreal, although it may appear to be real for 
the latter experience. Generally speaking, we may say 
that what is given in one experience but is contr^ctg^L^ 
a more reliable and wider experience is real forTSS^^f!^ 
and unreal for the second. The snake perceived in a rope 
is regarded as real so long as the perception continues. 
But when this perception is contradicted and cancelled by a 
closer and more stable experience, we say that the real thing 
is not the snake, but the rope. What is given in our normal 
and general experience is thus regarded by us as more 
real. But even the objects of such common experience are 
sometimes contradicted or liable to be contradicted by other 
experiences. Hence they cannot be called real in the 
highest sense. Judging by the criterion of experience, we 
are to say that what is given in all experiences and is not 
contradicted or liable to be contradicted by any, is abso- 
lutely real. What is thus experienced in all ways, i.e. is 
always experienced is real in the highest sense. From the 
standpoint of such universal experiencSfcand the absolute 
reality given in it, all that is given in our ordinary jnoment- 
ary or stable experiences may be regarded as unreal, 
although they are considered to be real from the standpoints 
of their respective experiences. 

In its general sense experience means any form of 
immediate consciousness. Consciousness is immediate if 
and when it is a consciousness of what is felt as directly 
given and so does not require any process of inference or 
reasoning to bring it before consciousness. There may or 
may not be thought in the sense of judgment in experience. 
But that is not essential for experience as such. Its essence 
lies in the feeling of immediacy of the consciousness we 
have in it. Taking experience in this general sense we 
may distinguish three grades of it. First, we have what 
may be called an individual’s private experiences. The 
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experiences which this or that individual has in illusion, 
hallucination, dream, etc. are peculiar to him and are not 
usualJv sh^d by other individuals. These experiences are 
pU^^^Sfvidual and temporary nature, and are contradict- 
ed by the experiences of other individuals or of the same 
individual uJrafer different conditions. Secondly, we find 
that there are certain experiences which are more or less 
common to all individuals under normal conditions. Our 
normal waking experiences belong to this class and may 
be called the common experiences of mankind. These are 
public and relatively permanent in the sense that they are 
shared by all normal individuals and persist or recur in 
almost the same form under the same or similar conditions. 
But even these normal waking experiences are found to 
contradict one another in so far as one excludes and is 
excluded by the others, and there is always the possibility 
of their being changed or even destroyed with the changing 
conditions of our lifei and its experiences. As distinguished 
from both an indiA^^al’s private and our common normal 
experiences, we may speak of experience as such or of pure 
experience. While the first two kinds of experience consist 
of particular forms of consciousness and relate to particular 
objects, pure experience is not consciousness of any parti- 
cular form, but simple consciousness common to all its 
forms. It is consciousness without necessary relation to 
either the subject or the object of consciousness. Pure 
experience is present in all particular forms of experience, 
since these are also experience as such. It is, therefore, 
neither contradicted nor contradictable by any experience. 
We have some evidence of the existence of pure experience 
in dreamless sleep in which there is consciousness no doubt, 
but not of any external objects as in our waking and dream- 
ing states. We may also be introspectively aware of such 
pure experience or consciousness as present in or under- 
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lying all our ordinary waking experiences. But pure 
experience is only realised in a state of deep concentration 
(samadhi) in which all the specific modes ani^io]^ of 
consciousness disappear and what is left is forrN^J®®^ - 
sciousness which simply is and is thus also pure existence. 

Corresponding to the three grades of^^perience we 
may speak of three grades or orders of reality, namely, 
the apparent or ephemeral, the empirical or practical, and 
the transcendent or absolute. The objects of our private, 
individual experiences in illusions, dreams and the like 
possess only an apparent existence. They cannot be called 
utterly unreal, since they appear to exist and are somehow 
perceived, while what is utterly unreal, like the child of 
the barren mother, can never appear to be there or be per- 
ceived. But as they are contradicted by our general and. 
normal waking experiences, they cannot be regarded as 
real without qualification. They are to be regarded as less 
real than the objects of our normal waking experience 
which contradict them. Hence we to say that they 
have an apparent reality as distinguished from utter un- 
reality, on the one hand, and the more stable reality of 
the objects of normal waking experience, on the other. As 
compared with them, the objects of our common, normal 
experiences are to be regarded as more real. The world 
of our normal waking experience consists of particular and 
changing physical things and conscious minds or subjects 
existing in space and time and related to one another in 
different ways. This common world of our experience has 
its basis in our common sensibility and understanding, and 
is itself the basis of our practical life. It exists in more or 
less the same way for all experiencing subjects who have 
the same sense organs and ufiderstanding with which each 
of us is endowed. It is also necessary for our ordinary 
life and the satisfaction of our practical needs. As such. 
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it has a more stable existence and a greater practical value 
than the objects which only appear momentarily in illusions, 
dreams ajg^ the like. Hence it is regarded as more real 
>-iatter. But all the particular things and beings 
oi the world of our common experience are found to ex- 
clude and c^?l(i|radict one another, or at least to be logically 
liable to contradiction. So also the world as a whole is 
open to possible or future contradiction. Hence it cannot 
be regarded as absolutely real. It is real for our common, 
sense-experience and understanding and also for our practi- 
cal life and its necessities. It has what may thus be called 
empirical or practical reality like the one which belongs to 
paper-money issued by the state. As distinguished from 
both the apparent and the empirical reality, we may speak 
of the transcendent or absolute reality. The objects of our 
private or common, normal experience are particular and 
changing forms of existence which are either actually con- 
tradicted or logically contradictable. What is, however, 
given in pure exp^^nce is not any particular form of exist- 
ence, but simple existence which is common to all its forms. 
This pure existence is neither contradicted nor contradict- 
able by any experience. When an illusory object is 
contradicted by an experience, we only deny that the 
existence there is of that particular form and not that there 
is some existence. Even when a dream object is contra- 
dicted by waking experience, we do not deny that the 
experience or idea existed in the mind during dream. And 
when we think of a time or place where nothing exists, we 
are thinkin g of the existence of at least that time or place. 
So existence as such is as wide as experience and we cannot 
conceive of the absence or denial of existence. This uni- 
versal, pure existence is thus the only thing whose contra- 
diction is unthinkable. And this pure existence is the same 
as pure consciousness. For, what is revealed in pure 
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experience is just pure, self-revealing consciousness. So 
also, pure experience or consciousness is itself pure 
existence. Pure consciousness simply is, but^ not any- 
thing in particular, and is, therefore, pure 
existence. It reveals itself, not in any particular formlike 
the subject or the object of experience, b(|^ as pure and 
simple existence. So we see that pure existence is not 
something which stands over against pure consciousness as 
an object to it, but is itself pure, self-revealing consciousness. 
This pure existence-consciousness being neither contradicted 
nor contradictable is to be regarded as real in the highest 
sense or as the transcendent, absolute reality. It transcends 
our ordinary experience no doubt, but not all experience, 
being given in and identical with pure experience. 

The three grades of reality, explained above, should 
not be taken as three kinds or degrees of reality. In ordi- 
nary life and conversation we may refer to them as 
different kinds of reality, each of which is independent of 
the others. But this leads to a plurali^of reals which can 
hardly be shown to be so related as to form one unitary 
world. To maintain their obvious difference and, at the 
same time, to explain their inter-relation, some thinkers 
like Bradley speak of degrees of reality. This, however, 
would be true, if reality were a growing stuff or system 
that augments itself from one stage to another. But for 
us, reality in the highest sense is pure existence-conscious- 
ness of which there can be no more or less. Hence instead 
of admitting different kinds or degrees of reality, we should 
speak of different orders of reality. It is the same reality 
that is present in the three grades, but in different orders. 
It may well have many other orders, according to the many 
possible grades of experience. But there are three orders 
which we can generally distinguish in the light of the three 
grades of our experience. These we call the transcendent. 
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the empirical and the apparent order of reality. The first 
is the trans-empirical order of reality as pure existence- 
consciousBjpss. It is free from all particularity, duahty and 
r^nd the conflicts inherent in them. As such, it is 
also perfect freedom and infinite bliss. What we call empi- 
rical reality-siepnly the empirical order of the same reality. 
This is the order not of pure existence and consciousness, 
but of existence as a world of finite objects and subjects, 
and of consciousness as particular experiences arising out 
of the relation between subject and object. The transcen- 
dent reality appears as this visible world of subjects and 
objects in relation to our senses and the understanding or 
thought in us. The empirical world being what the 
transcendent reality appears to be in relation to our sense 
and understanding may be regarded, in a sense, as a world 
of appearances. But since our sense and understanding 
originate from the transcendent reality itself, we are to say 
that the empirical world is a manifestation of it in the 
sensuous and intf^pctual order. Even in the empirical 
order pure existence-consciousness is present in all parti- 
cular forms of existence and consciousness, since these also 
are existence and consciousness as such. Not only minds 
and mental states but external objects also are particular 
forms of existence-consciousness. The character of reveal- 
ing its existence, for which We regard a mental existence as 
conscious, belongs also to the external objects as it would 
appear from the fact that they reveal their existence when 
we perceive them. Thus the empirical world may be re- 
garded as the manifestation of transcendent reality in the 
subject-object order. We cannot understand how or why 
the empirical arises out of the transcendent order of reality. 
But we must admit some power of manifestation or free 
expression in the transcendent reality in order to explain 
the relation between the two orders without committing 
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ourselves to a pluralistic or dualistic view of reality. This 
would also obviate the necessity of our regarding the empiri- 
cal world as being negated or even transmuted and suppress- 
ed in the absolute reality. We are to say 
empirical world is the objective, manifested form^^me 
unmanifested, formless absolute reality, l^^-aoes^not so 
much participate in or derive its reality from the absolute 
as make manifest the absolute itself in the form of the 
visible universe. It has the reality of the objective order 
of manifestation of the absolute which is both immanent 
in and transcendent over it. It is objective in the sense 
that it is common to and universal for all experiencing 
subjects like us, and is relatively permanent. As compared 
with it the world of our private and individual experiences 
in illusion, dream and the like, is to be regarded as only 
apparently real. The objects of illusory and dream experi- 
ences cannot be rejected as utterly unreal like the child 
of the barren mother. They are objects of our actual 
experience, although in their case th^ normal conditions 
of experience are either absent or viti^ed by certain sub- 
jective conditions of the experiencing individuals. As 
such, they may be regarded as belonging to the order of 
subjective manifestations or temporary appearances of 
reality. Even in them absolute reality is present in so far 
as they are particular forms of existence and consciousness 
as such. They have as their ultimate basis or locus simple 
existence and consciousness. Existence and consciousness 
as such may be said to appear as illusory or dream objects 
in relation to our sense and understanding when these arc 
influenced by positive or negative abnormal conditions. 
If, then, the objects of our common, normal experiences are 
regarded as the objective manifestations of absolute reality, 
those of our private and individual experiences are to be 
regarded as subjective manifestations of it. What distin- 
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guishos them is the fact that while the latter are generally 
of an individual and temporary nature and have no practi- 
cal value, the former are public and relatively per man ent 
and al^ p^jlssarv for our practical life. But even this 
disiAi^wad cannot be always maintained. Some illusory 
or dream expqj^mces like the perception of the sun’s motion 
^re found to berommon to all normal individuals and also 
to have certain consequences in our practical life. Hence 
it is reasonable to hold that what we call apparent reality 
is after all the order of subjective manifestations of absolute 
reality. To sum u£ our position: There are three orders 
of re.8JitX-.- lii the transccndent_oxder, reality is uni versal, 
pure existence-consciousness., which is neither, any -subject 
nor any object nor the unity of subject^and. object. In the 
empirical ord^ it is manifested a s the visible universe o£ 
subjects and objects which exist in time and space and infer- 
act with one another so. as to form one common and rela- 
tively permanent world-system. In the apparent order,. , 
it takes the form of an impermanent, fragmentary world . 

of subjective appeal^ces. 

We have briefly explained our view of reality and its 
three grades or orders to prepare the way for answering the 
question as to the relation between thought and reality. 
We have also explained at the outset the general nature of 
thought and, subsequently, the different senses in which 
thought may be understood. It would appear from all that 
we have already said regarding it that thnnprht in the strict 
■se psp is a judgnent of something as such-and-such. It is 
generally alT intellectual understanding of some ^ven fact 
of experience as a thing having certain qualities, actions and 
fcIations7 and belonging to a certain class and denoted by 
a certain word or group of words. It is thus a mental act 
of determination of some given experience through certain 
gwiSfaTTSTeas’lSF^ncepts like those of substance, quality, 
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action, relation, etc. It always implies a subject that thinks 
and some deterimnate object that is thought about. There 
can be flO e xplicit 't boiiffl^ and that is thought in the strict 
sense, which is not consciously centered in soirfljNuhiect and 
referred to some determinate ^ject. Any thou^iv^ISt no 
one thinks and ttiafTBInks of nothing inp^iiiraiar. can hard- 
ly "be called tiiOtl'ght'pfoper. It follows tlM tiiought ca,nno^ 
transcend the relation of subject and object and other rela- 
tibns involved in the conceptual understanding of both as 
definite and determinate entities. The objects of thought 
ne ed no t necessarily be the particular jtljysicai .^xistents of 
sense-experiepce. These ma^TwelTBe mental existents or 
abstract qualities and principles or universals and eyenjfpn-^ 
existent or apparently existent entities. For anything to be 
a possible object of thought what is necessary is that it must 
be something determinate, and not that it must be physical 
or mental, concrete or abstract, existent or non-existent. 
It is also necessary that the obj;^t of thought must be rela- 
ted to some subject or thinker and mi^t itself be the logical 
sub^^t of certain predicates. Thus^^iought in the strict 
sense is limited to the determinate world of subjects and 
objects of different kinds and their various relations. 

It follows from the above that the capacity , oljthaught 
to understand reality is limited. While it gives us the 
knowle^e of the apparent and the empirical order of 
reality , it f ails t b^ grasp’ jfi^.txanscendent or absolute reality. 
With regard to the apparent and reality, 

we may reasonably say that thought not only gives us a 
knowledge of them but is partidly constitutive of . them. 
In these orders, the real may be said, in a sense, to be 
constituted by the, knowing of jt- An object of k nowledge, 
iiKeTfabie, is constituted by thought in the sense that the 
object is not any or ail p£the sei^e-data that we jmmediately.,;P 
experience, but what our thought nieans or understands by 
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.them. This applies in the case of bot^internal and external 
objects of knowledge. In both cases, the imme diat fly glverr 
datum or data of consciousness' are worked up by”duf 
thought. Qy .^Sanderstanding into complex entities like sub- 
stanv,t!j^^ft ijuaiitles or suSf^te^wjtb pre.dicates \^ich exist 
in certain relajiflajs in space and time. So what we get in the 
^apparent or emprical order of reality are just fitted to the 
uathfe of thbughf and so knowable by bur. thought or upder-^ 
standing. They are particular forms o f ejdstence and 
consciousness given in our individual or common experi- 
ences "and are, therefore, amenable to the conceptual 
determinations of our thought and understanding. But 
when we tran^gid the apparent and the eiupin cal ord ei, 
a^ come to ttie transcendent .Qrder.,Df..re?iJlity as pure 
exisfSice-consciousness, the limitations of thought become 
manifest. Of pure existence or consciousness, there cannot 
be any thou^iTn the strict sense. We can think of parti- 
cular forms of existence or consciousness, but not of 
existence or consciousness which is not of any specific form, 
i.e. of existence c^:onsciousness, pure and simple. To 
think of an 5 tthing is to determine it as such-and-such. But 
pure existence or consciousness is indetermmate and cannot, 
therefore, be thought of as being such-and-such. With 
regard to it, as Spinoza rightly observed, ‘every determina- 
tion is negation’. Hence if thought is under the necessity 
of determi nin g it somehow, it is liable to the risk of negating 
and losing it. But aUhQUgb,,,thought , as an intellectual 
attempt to know reality fails of its purpose in the case of 
transcendent reality, yet as a rationaJ criticism of our 
ordinary experiences and common views of 'ffiie world, 
it shows the necessity of admitting the transcendent reality. 
What is co ntradict ed or...gjntradict^^ -Cannot be accepted 
by thought as ultimately or absolutely real. The jw2rld_^.. 
sub]^”and objects, or. of particular forms of existence 
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and consciousness, as given in our ordinary experiences, 
being liable to contradicEiOTrcannot be recognised by criti- 
cal tnqught as absolutely real, although as experienced facts 
they may be regarded as real in some sense ^n^er. It 
is pure existence^consciousness, which reveals itself inrbugh 
all existences and all experiences and is contra^jcted 

nor contradictable, that can be admitted ^ critical thoughlf 
as "absolutely real. Although critical. th ought thus points 
to the transcendent reality, it cannot by itself grasp that 
reality or give us a direct experience of it. At best, it can 
give us an abstract or general idea of absolute reality. It 
can also be used to rationalise and justify the pure experi- 
ence through which absolute reality is revealed. This pure 
experience is not of the nature of thought of any kind nor 
the result of critical thinking in any sense. It is to be 
attained, if at all, through contemplation. It is through 
steady contemplation that there is a realisation of the abso- 
lute as pure existence-consciousness. In it the contempla- 
tive consciousness becomes one wi1|i the contemplated 
reality. "Such contemplation may be,^and has sometimes 
been, called pure thought or intuitive, thought. But for 
us it is not thought proper, for it is neither literal thought 
nor logical thouglit in the sense in which these are generally 
understood by us. Contemplative consciousness does not 
contain that explicit reference to the subject-object relation 
which is so essential for thought in the strict sense. As 
such, it is not so much the actualisation or perfection of 
thought as the end or termination of it. Hence we conclude 
that thought gives us a knowledge of the apparent and 
empirical orders of reality and that it is not by thought but 
by pure contemplation that we are to realise absolute 
reality as pure existence-consciousness. 
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